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SONNETS 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


I. 
Pleasant it is, released from arduous toil— 
From that dull Jabor which subdues the mind— 
Solace, kind Fancy, in thy skill to find ; 
Away from noise, and hurry and turmoil, 
And all the troubles that break up the soil 
Where gentle feelings grow like nurtur’d flowers ! 
Thou pourest on the heart the wine and oil 
Of healing thought, and dost infuse new powers 
Into my spirit, wearied with the din 
Of daily business and incessant strife 
For sordid treasure, which mankind to win, 
Peril health, comfort and the peace of life. 
By thee inspired, I weave consoling rhyme, 
And dream I wander in some heavenly clime. 


Il. 
Welcome, more welcome unto me, oh Night, 
Are thy cool shadows and thy starry rays, 
Than the full splendor of the noontide blaze, 
Or the sweet dawning of unclouded light ;— 
For in thy presence, from her airy height 
Descends the angel, by whose potent spells 
Come beauteous shapes and pictures to my sight, 
As fair as those of which tradition tells. 
Nymphs, naiads, fairies, by blind Milton sung, 
Shakspeare and Spenser, and that minstrel bold* 
Of this, our age—who makes our English tongue 
Harmonious as the languages of old. 
Such thoughts are mine alone when thou art nigh, 
And stillness reigns beneath thy solemn sky! 


* Wordsworth. 


MEMOIR OF A. ANDRYANE, 


A STATE PRISONER AT SPIELBERG, AUSTRIA. 


By a Lady of Boston. 


Memoires d’un Prisonnier d’Etat au Spielberg. Par A. 
Andryane compagnon de Captivité de d’illustre Conte 
Confalonieri. A Paris: 1837. 


The subject of the Memoirs, from which we shall endea- 
vor to make an abstract, is Alexander Andryane, a native of 
France. After reading “My Prisons,” by Pellico, we 
could hardly have believed that another narrative of a state 
prisoner could have excited an equal interest, and continued 
to maintain it throughout. We must look for the explana- 
tion of this phenomenon, if it be one, in the study of mind 
to which we first alluded. Much of both of the narratives 
consists in thoughts, feelings, retrospections and vague 
hopes. There is not even the excitement of an unsuccess- 
ful escape. The incarceration is too rigorous and com- 
plete to afford a specious probability that an escape might 
be effected, yet we read on with unabating interest, and re- 
luctantly lay aside the books till we have reached the end. 


The work is dedicated to the memory of the Comtesse 


Vo.. VI—60 





Teresa Confalonieri, martyre de l'amour conjugal, objét 
constant de l’admiration, des regrets, et de la reconnois- 
sance de celui, dont elle sauva les jours. 

ALEXANDRE ANDRYANE. 


The notice written in October 1837, informs us, that the 
author delayed publishing his “‘ Memoirs” written in 1834, 
two years after his return to his country, as Jong as his un- 
fortunate companions were confined in the prisons of Spiel- 
berg, and particularly Confalonieri, by the fear of augment- 
ing their sufferings. But as soon as he learns that they are 
at liberty, and that America has received the exiles to her 
hospitable shore, and paid her just tribute of admiration to 
Confalonieri, who returned to France, though unhappily, 
for only eight days, he no longer delays publishing his 
“Memoirs.” He says in his introduction, ‘‘ What | have 
lost, and what I have suffered for the cause which I so ar- 
dently embraced, God who permitted it,alone knows, and 
he alone can recompense me for the sacrifices I have made.” 

As the book is not at present generally accessible even 
to French readers, we shall give some account of it in our 
own language, and dispense with all preliminary observa- 
tions, that we may have more room for our abstract. 

Destined to a military life, Andryane early embraced the 
service of the empire, but the events of 1814~15 com- 
pelled him to renounce the profession of arms, and left him 
in the most dangerous of all positions—that of an idle young 
man of fashion, with gold at command. He was distin- 
guished for his taste in dress, for his fine horses, for play 
and extravagance. This deplorable reputation, which he 
enjoyed without being happy, he says, he continued every 
day to augment, yet feeling a secret sense of shame when 
he beheld some of his companions resuming with zeal and 
perseverance the neglected parts of their education, which 
had been, like his own, laid aside for l’école de bataillon. 
Still however the slave of habit and of vanity, rather than 
of a deep spiritual corruption, at which he began to con- 
ceive disgust, he persevered in his ruinous course till the 
counsels of a sister, who had been a second mother to him, 
first awoke him to a sense of his errors. Blushing for his 
ignorance, and mourning over the time he had thus foolishly 
lost, he resolved to quit the “ ville de perdition” for a long 
season. Without being turned from his virtupus purpose 
by false shame, or seductive pleasures, offered fanew by his 
companions, after travelling through the southof France, 
he arrived at Geneva, in January, 1820. 

Here he pursued his studies with greater zeal than he 
had before pursued worldly pleasure. He became absorbed 
in science and literature, and lived in retirement with the 
greatest simplicity and the most exemplary economy. “It 
was with difficulty,” he says, “that he spent in a whole 
year at Geneva what he lavished in fifteen days at Paris.” 
His earnest desire seems now to have been to follow the 
counsels of his excellent sister, recover his own self-esteem, 
and be ranked one day among “those virtuous citizens, 
whose names are as dear to humanity as glorious to their 
country.” 

Nothing interrupted this life of study and order but the 
political events which agitated France, Spain, and Italy. 
He could not remain unmoved by the struggle which was 
going on between the Holy Alliance and Liberty. The re- 
strictive measures of the press, and the arrogance of the 
ultra-royalist party, with their evident desire of abolishing 
individual liberty, determined him to enlist on the side of 
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freedom, and coéperate with others for the safety and wel- 
fare of his country. 

At this time he formed an acquaintance with Michel An- 
gelo Buonarotti, a republican, at Geneva. He describes 
him as an old man with white hair, whom persecution and 
adversity could never shake or cast down—and who, proud 
of his independence, gained a living at Geneva by giving 
lessons in music and Italian. With this modern Procida, 
as he terms him, whose existence had been a continual sa- 
crifice to political convictions, he at once enlisted; and, 
determining to rise above the fictitious modes and forms of 
the world, he believed himself honored when initiated into 
a numerous society of good patriots, who zealously labored 
for the cause of universal liberty. After undertaking seve- 
ral missions, which proved unsuccessful, he became con- 
vinced that there was not that unity of action amongst them, 
that concentration of force and power that might lead to 
any decisive result; he therefore determined to withdraw 
from political life in France, in the full faith, however, that 
the liberal cause would eventually triumph by legal mea- 
sures; and without having recourse to those extremes which 
impose so heavy a responsibility on those who employ 
them. Resolving then to avoid political intrigues, and to 
remove himself from the temptation they offered to his ar- 
dent mind, he came to the conclusion of passing a year or 
two in Italy, where he might devote himself to literature 
and the arts. When Buonarotti learnt his intention of re- 
maining some time at Florence, he conveived the idea of 
charging him with a secret mission for that interesting 
country. This Andryane accepted with joy. He was 
filled with the idea of animating the courage of those who 
groaned under a foreign yoke, and the desire of re-organiz- 
ing those patriotic associations which had so powerfully 
contributed to the revolution of Naples and Piedmont—as- 
sociations which would at least keep alive in Italy the 
desire and hope of nationality. He devoted himself to the 
study and history of a country, the language of which he 
already spoke with facility, and with whose exiles he had 
already become fraternized. To execute his mission, it 
was necessary that he should have long conferences with 
Buonarotti and other Italians. He received from them the 
proper documents, and was made acquainted with all that 
had been done before 1821 in the different provinces and 
towns of the peninsula. They also informed him of the 
names of those persons who had taken the most active part 
in the revolutionary movements, and promised to announce 
his arrival to them before hand, that they might be prepared 
to receive him. Notwithstanding objections which he made, 
on the score of inutility and danger, he yielded to the wishes 
of Buonarotti, by placing in a large port-folio a number of 
papers of all descriptions—letters of recommendation—and 
one addressed by Buonarotti to his brother, an advocate at 
Florence. It was agreed, however, that he should not be 
the bearer of these documents, but that one in whom they 
could confide should deliver them to him in the first town 
of Piedmont or Lombardy, at which he should stop. That 
he undertook this embassy, actuated by the noble and gene- 
rous principles which his heart had suggested, is evident; 
it is equally so that he was ignorant of the existing state of 
Italy. He knew not that its spirit was subdued, and that 
it was peacefully slumbering in its chains. He was igno- 
rant that in many parts of the country, the Carbonari, far 
from conspiring together, only sought to avoid all suspicion 
that might bring upon them the vengeance of the govern- 
ment, wholly under the influence of Austria. He was igno- 
rant of the strict espionage maintained by that government ; 
and counted upon free and generous hearts ready to join 
any enterprize for liberty and independence. The respon- 
sibility which he took upon himself he perfectly under- 
stood ; that he held in his hands the fate of many, all of 





whom depended on his prudence and discretion ; that if he 


failed, he alone ought to suffer the consequences, and not 
involve those who had trusted him. 

He quitted Geneva in 1822, and went to reside with a 
friend near Lausanne for several months. While there, une 
charmante Anglaise arrived whom he had known at Geneva. 
They met with mutual interest; and when he found that 
the impressions she was receiving were likely to trouble 
her repose, he heroically determined to quit the place, and 
encounter the rigors of winter on his way to Italy. That 
the struggle was a hard one; that it was with many a pang 
he left her, his language feelingly expresses. ‘“‘Abandonner 
Lucy! au moment méme ou ses paroles, ou ses tristesses, 
me révélaient son amour, était un sacrifice dont je n’eusse 
pas été capable quelques années auparavant. * * Mais 
dans la solitude et la meditation j’avais appris ce qu’exi- 
geait le véritable honneur, et que la premiére condition 
de bonheur pour |’homme de bien, était de ne reculer jamais 
devant un sacrifice quand sa conscience lui en fait une Joi.” 

Accordingly he departed for Milan the 18th of December, 
1822, notwithstanding the entreaties of his friends, and the 
advice of his sister, who was wholly ignorant of the mission 
he had undertaken, and only regretted that he should quit 
his father and friends for an uncertain time. In passing 
over the mountains which separate the canton d’Altorf 
from that of Tessin, he encountered some danger from the 
deep snow ; and was only saved by his faithful guides, who 
not only preserved his life, but his effects, at the risk of their 
own safety. His port-folio had accidentally fallen over a 
precipice, and was lodged among the thick branches of pine- 
trees below. One of the guides determining to secure it, 
caused a rope to be fastened round his waist, and was low- 
ered down the frightful precipice; and by this means re- 
stored the port-folio, which was afterwards to prove so fatal 
to the owner. 

On his arrival at Bellinzona, he met the refugee Italians 
who had expected him. Among them was Malinverni, a 
man of warm feelings and sanguine expectations ; he confi- 
dently anticipated the independence of Italy, through the 
influence of secret societies. He received Andryane with 
delight—gave him the most fervent assurances of perfect 
success, and opposed his prudential objections to taking 
with him the regulations, diplomas, &c. that might endan- 
ger all concerned. After some debate, it was decided that 
the papers should be sent to him at Milan by a trust-worthy 
person. We pass over the agitation and labor of mind and 
body which he experienced—of his painful regrets after 
parting with Lucy; and hasten to his arrival at Lugano, 
where he repairs to the retreat of a Piedmontese, an old 
man, who, less enthusiastic than his countryman at Bellin- 
zona, was far from giving him the same encouragement ; on 
the contrary, he assured him, that nothing at that time could 
be done for Italy, and that they must wait for better times. 
“Ts it at Milan,” he said, “ that you expect to find adherents’ 
You do not know, young man, that there is there an inqui- 
sitorial committee, who exercise over Lombardy and all 
Italy the most absolute power? Are you ignorant that this 
committee have imprisoned more than a hundred men on 
suspicion, and are every day making new arrests?” After 
a long conversation with this honest and judicious man, 
who faithfully represented the hazard and inutility of An- 
dryane’s mission, they parted; the young man less san- 
guine than he had been, of the success of the cause he had 
undertaken. A new meeting, however, with a young Ita- 
lian, as sanguine as himself, restored his hopes. When he 
entered Italy he broke forth into a musical rapture, singing 
aloud, “ Bella Italia, alfin ti veggo! ah, del ciel et della 
terra, cara Italia sei l'amore!” * * * * This land 
of beauty—of song—of the fine arts—who would not salute, 
for the first time, with enthusiasm! Andryane had left his 
papers with his prudent friend at Lugano, and therefore 
felt no anxiety. His first step was to seek one of those to 
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whom he had been recommended, and who resided near la 
douane de Como. For the first time his spirit yielded to the 
uncertainty of the result of the step he was about to take. 
He presented himself before him with diffidence—he was 
embarrassed and agitated, and though cordially received, 
his tongue refused its office—he only stammered some 
common-place phrases upon the misfortunes of Italy, and 
his desire for her independence. By degrees, however, his 
self-possession returned ; he spoke with warmth and con- 
viction, and very soon perceived that he had dissipated the 
want of confidence which his first appearance excited. 

To the hopes he expressed, he found however no corres- 
ponding sympathies. 

“My friends,” the Italian replied, “and all those who 
languish far from their country, are ignorant of its position. 
They are deluding themselves. What can we attempt at 
present when we have lost, by exile or imprisonment, all 
those who formed our hopes in 1821? Where shall we find 
the Peechios—the Demeesters—the Confalonieris ? The 
disasters of 1821 have discouraged all. Only sentiments 
of indignation and hate towards our oppressors remain. 
* * * * You will not find a person in Lombardy who 
is willing to expose his life, his liberty, or his fortune, for 
jts independence. In Lombardy nothing can be done.” 

It was evident that he trembled for the consequences of 
their interview ; and when after a long conversation they 
parted, he entreated Andryane, per caritd, not to mention to 
the inhabitants of Como that he had seen him. 

If he on whom he had most relied thus disappointed him, 
what could he expect? He presented himself, however, be- 
fore one or two more, who received him with timidity and 
terror, and seemed so much embarrassed that he resolved 
not to explain his mission. 

After some reflection he exclaimed—‘‘ Mon prudent 
viellard avait raison, il n’y a rien a faire maintenant en 
Italie.” ; 

Discouraged by all that had passed, he seriously thought 
of returning to France, to his sister, instead of proceeding 
to Milan. 

An accidental observation, however, changes the gloomy 
course of his thoughts. He orders the coach for Milan ; and, 
at the request of his host, consents to a young Abbe’s taking 
a place with him. After general conversation, on the lite- 
rature and poetry of France and England, they speak of 
the Italian exiles. The emotion that the young Abbé dis- 
covers, leads Andryane to inquire if he has any friends 
among the sufferers? He then discovers that Gaetano D ‘. 
one of his own friends, is brother to the priest. Then fol- 
lows a little history of his enthusiasm in the cause of Italy— 
of his unhappy exile in consequence—of the misery he had 
brought upon himself and family, by his rash attempt to 
liberate his country. Seduced by his imagination, and by 
the representation of others, he believed that ali the pro- 
vinces would rise in a body—whereas, he found no echo 
either among the poor or rich; or, in the Abbe’s own lan- 
guage, “Ni dans les classes aisées, qui ne veulent pas 
compromettre leur commode existence pour conquerir une 
independence, dont ils ne sauraient que faire; ni dans le 
peuple qui se soucie peu de la constitution et de la liberté 
pourvu que sa polenta soit bien epaisse, et qu’il y’ait du 
pain et du lard 4 la maison.” 

The conversation between Andryane and the good Abbé 
appeared to the former like an interposition of Providence, 
to warn him of the dangers he was about to encounter ; but 
when he arrived at the gates of Milan, the appearance of 
the Austrian soldiery—the demands for a passport—the 
ceremony imposed—gave a new color to his thoughts ; and 
the marks of subjection, plainly visible, excited anew his 
pity and indignation. 

After several days’ stay at Milan, in which he became 
more and more convinced of the degraded state of Italy, 



































subjected by the dread of inquisitorial omnipotence, he 
wrote to his friends at Geneva, informing them of the real 
state of things, and of the impossibility of effecting any 
change. Accounts constantly reached him of new arrests. 
At one time he heard that Salvotti, the inquisitor, had gone 
to Vienna with a frightful list of persons arrested. At 
another, that the Marquis Palavicini had lost his reason 
under the cruel treatment he had suffered—that they in- 
tended to use torture to compel Confalonieri to speak ; and 
that his beautiful Countess, with her friend the Countess 
Trecavilli, were near being made prisoners. Everywhere 
there existed the same terror of the inquisition, and the 
same dread of their arbitrary power. Two names were al- 
ways prominent in the melancholy drama; one, as an 
object of admiration and pity; the other, as an object of 
aversion and alarm—Confalonieri and Salvotti; the for- 
mer, as the angel of liberty; the latter, as the demon of 
oppression. The more he heard of Confalonieri, the stronger 

his interest became. He learned all that he had attempted 

in 1814 for the independence of Italy—the energy he had 

discovered in 1821. They spoke of his perseverance—of 

his admirable judgment—of his elogquence—and of the firm- 

ness, with which, in feeble health, he had supported a long 

and difficult judicial process against him. Monsiani, too, 

was imprisoned, because he was the friend of Confalonieri. 

They spoke of Theresa, the wife of Confalonieri, as an 

angel of virtue and goodness—of both as the happiest and 

the most charming couple in Milan. All pitied his melan- 

choly fate—all respected and loved him; but nothing could 

be done for him or his companions in misfortune—they 

were prisoners! The only solace he found, amidst the dis- 

tressing ideas excited in his mind, was the music of Rossini, 

which he went every evening to hear. “ It was then,” said 

he, “that I comprehended Monti, the poet’s observation on 

this music. There is so much poetry in it, that I listen to 

acquire ideas and inspiration.” He speaks of having the 

happiness of sometimes meeting this celebrated man. To 

Manzoni, too, he was introduced—‘“ Manzoni, l’honneur de 

Italie, comme écrivain; comme chrétien, le modéle de 

toutes les vertus.” 

A letter received from Buonarotti, in which he spoke 
with regret and surprise of the renunciation of his efforts, 
awoke in him the utmost agitation ; but the inutility, as well 
as danger of all such attempts, determined him not to re- 
sume them. It was near the same time that he received 
the papers which he had requested Malinverni by letter not 
to send him. He could not, however, refuse to take them. 
He opened the port-folio, and rapidly looked over its con- 
tents, burned some which were of a nature to compromise 
the persons he had seen, and those he was yet to see ; and, 
putting the rest in an envelope, determined to place them 
the next day under the care of a man in whom he could 
confide. His mind was now at ease, and he turned his 
thoughts wholly to his future abode in Italy. Naples, Flo- 
rence—all presented a happy future. His route was through 
Bologna, Florence, Rome, upon the borders of the Adriatic, 
as well as upon the Mediterranean. Politics no longer 
mingled in his dreams. He was in the land of music, 
painting and statuary, and he determined to cultivate all 
that would make life pleasant. He fixed upon an early day 
for leaving Milan, and went to sleep at night with the re- 
collection, that, at the age of twenty-four, he had before 
him a long season for study and improvement. His dreams 
were dreams of happiness and glory ! 

On the next morning, the 18th of January, he received a 
visit from a person he did not know—a man with a livid 
and suspicious countenance, and followed by a number of 
individuals armed and in uniform. Though greatly agi- 
tated, he endeavored to appear calm, and inquired of the 
man if he could be of service to him. Bolza, for it was he, 
replied that he was sent by authority to ascertain whether 
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he had any prohibited goods, and it was his duty to search 
thoroughly. 

The first idea that occurred to Andryane, was to throw 
his papérs into the fire, which burned brightly; but he had 
to deal with a man who was no novice in these expeditions, 
for he immediately stationed two of his men before the fire ; 
still he would have had a struggle for this purpose, had he 
not recollected that the port-folio, which contained the pa- 
pers, was secured by brass, and would not immediately 
consume. He had placed it under the sofa, in a secret 
place, with some other effects, and had a faint hope that 
it might escape his search. But the commissary, as if by 
instinct, approached the place, lifted the cushion, and took 
possession of the port-folio. Alas! the destiny of poor An- 
dryane was decided. 

He was conducted by Bolza, who was respectful, to the 
director, to whom, in his presence, the port-folio was de- 
livered. He was afterwards undressed, and his garments 
all examined, and was thence conducted to the prisons of 
the police—to the same building which, three years before, 
had enclosed Silvio Pellico. There the heavy doors were 
locked upon him. From this time his incarceration began. 
We have given a slight sketch of the circumstances which 
led to his deplorable confinement in the prisons of Spiel- 
berg. It will easily be seen that whatever was his commis- 
sion he had entirely renounced it, and resumed his first 
intention, of residing a few years in Italy, for the purpose of 
study and improvement in the fine arts. For a short time, 
he believed that this ciréumstance would relieve him from 
his distressing situation; but a few rigorous examina- 
tions convinced him to the contrary. Every effort was 
made to induce him to give up the real names of those who 
were designated by fictitious ones and by cypher, in the 
papers the port-folio contained. Every motive was offered 
him, but he remained firm. He trembled under the inter. 
rogatories he was obliged to sustain, lest an unfortunate 
word might implicate some of his friends. To have betrayed 
them, and been the cause of new victims, was an idea so 
frightful, that he preferred death to the torturing anxiety he 
felt. After many examinations, he learned through the coun- 
sellor, Minghini, that none of his companions had been im- 
plicated through his means. “Any one who had seen him,” 
he says, “after this assurance, would have believed that he 
was near obtaining his own liberty.” He had fully believed 
that he recognized the voice of one of his friends in the 
next prison, consigned to a living death through his means. 
Nor he was undeceived, and he determined to renew an 
attempt he had before made to converse with him. All 
communication by voice would have been too dangerous. 
He therefore began, by knocking on the wall—one, two, 
three, to make his fellow-prisoner understand that a certain 
number of knocks signified the letters of the alphabet. 
What was his astonishment and joy to find a response—one, 
two, three, was again struck. Then strokes answering to 
the individual letter—three, for C—then eight, for H—nine, 
for I—and two, for B. The word altogether made chib. 
What was the sense of it? “It was after much thought, and 
the two knocks often repeated, that he began to conclude 
they denoted that the word was finished ; that, instead of 
another letter, they formed a period, which left the word 
chi, (who.)” A few more attempts proved that they under- 
stood this mural language. It was a long time before they 
could understand each other sufficiently to converse. Happy, 
however, was this research for Andryane; it occupied his 
mind and his thoughts. At length, to the chi sei, he was 


able to return, “lo sono Francese,” and his name. The 
extreme labor of this way of conversing—the fear of being 
surprised by the jailers—obliged him to retire and rest at 
the end of every quarterof an hou. * * * * * 

We pass on to his first interview with Salvotti, the fa- 
Instead of the vast apartment of judges 


mous inquisitor. 





in robes, and all the ceremony with which his imagination 
had invested this celebrated tribunal, he saw a smail room 
with a table, near which sat a pale young man with black hair, 
and two other older ones in the simple dress of citizens. 
This simplicity gave him confidence. 

Salvotti made a sign to him to approach the table, and 
fixed upon him his eyes black and piercing. His expres- 
sion he describes as full of pride and malignity—his figure 
fine and imposing. The first examination lasted eight 
hours, and is a curious specimen of ingenuity and cunning 
on the part of Salvotti. His great object was to procure 
information as to Andryane’s companions, and the secret 
associations. The second examination seemed to be con- 
ducted on a different principle. Salvotti urged him to re- 
veal all he knew for his own aake. “It is not,” said he, 
“that you can inform us of any thing—we know all ; but the 
commission demands it as a right, as a proof of your sin- 
cerity. I experience the most lively regret that, by an ill- 
judged obstinacy, you should close forever a career which 
your love of study promises to render brilliant and useful. 
Have pity then on yourself—on your family—your father-- 
on all that love you—your confession shall not go from 
here.” After along and fruitless examination, for Andryane 
remained firm, he was again sent back to his prison, and 
informed by the inquisitor that he would certainly be 
hung. These examinations were repeated till they despaired 
of extorting information. In the meantime, by bis mural 
language, he contrived to obtain the history of one or two of 
his fellow-prisoners contiguous. These recitals only served 
to fill his mind with despair. They are given at length, but 
our limits will not permit even a sketch of them. We 
cannot, however, omit one little circumstance attending the 
mode of language. The character of Confalonieri* had 
excited in his mind the warmest interest. lt was a name 
that had rung through Italy. He knew that he was con- 
fined somewhere—perhaps in these very prisons—and was 
constantly on the watch to discover, if possible, where. 
At length, by the aid of indefatigable application, he began 
to comprehend the letters of the name of a prisoner—Conr. 
His heart beat high. Then came the two knocks. He lis- 
tened—the letter was finished ; the next that followed was 
an O, not an A! The suspense was over. Confertina, not 
Confalonieri, was his neighbor. 

One morning, the door of his prison was opened, and 
Salvotti the inquisitor entered. He came to inform him 
that one of his friends, Col. X——, had informed against 
him ; that he had then a letter in his possession which con- 
victed him. Andryane demanded the reading. He was 
told he had no right to demand any thing ; and was informed 
that he could have neither witnesses nor counsel ; that, in 
short, Salvotti himself was the only judge. 

Painful as were the reflections of the prisoner, with 
nothing granted him to solace his unhappy fate, the voice of 
conscience and honor confirmed his resolution to remain 
firm. 

It said, ‘Tu as bien fait; persévére.”” * * * * 
Yet, to end his days at twenty-four, without glory, without 
even that divine consolation which the devout often expe- 
rience in the heaviest calamities—that faith which supported 
the saints of old, that communion with the Father of spirits 
which shed light even within the walls of a dungeon—he 
says, “ Je l’invoquais, il est vrai, chaque jour ; je lui offrais 
ma vie pour le salut des autres; mais ma cfoyance en lui, 
ma foi dans sa bonté- soudainement réveillées, n’etaient 
pas telles encore qu’elles dussent me tenir lieu désormais 
de toute consolation, de toutespoir. * * * * * 
En s’élevant vers |’Etre supréme, mon Ame se sentait sou- 
lagée dans les moments d’exaltation, mais elle retombait 


*In Maroncelli’s “Additions” to “ My Prisons,” there is 
a sketch of this illustrious sufferer. 
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ensuite, et s’abandonnait aux regrets comme si tout finissait 
avec la vie.” ° ° ” ® - 
Who is there that will not sympathize with this unfortu- 
nate young man, so full of hope, of fair prospects, and 
generous sentiments ; attached to life by every tie that 
makes life desirable or fills existence? We, who have 
given our entire sympathies to Pellico and Maroncelli, find 
the fount is not yet exhausted ;—a new spring rises, and 
we drink deeply of bitter waters. One solace at length is 
afforded him. Minghini, the counsellor, sends him a num- 
ber of books. He examines them, embraces them with 
rapture one after another. The life of Alfieri, of Petrarque, 
of Labruyére, the letters of Jacopo Ortis in English, a vo- 
lume of Dante, and a small dictionary in Italian and 
French—such were his riches. The counsellor Minghini, 
his only friend in these prisons, was not less earnest than 
the cruel and cunning Salvotti, in persuading him to pur- 
chase life and freedom by confession; but he was not the 
less active in procuring him every comfort in his power, 
and permitted him to have his guitar, the gift of his beloved 
sister, in his apartment, though he was interdicted from 
playing. It is not surprising that the letters of Jacopo 
Ortis, by Ugo Foscoli, modelled after Goéthe’s Werter, 
should become the favorite book of the young man, when it 
was added that it was given him by Lucy. He found a 
mirror for himself, in the regrets, the sentiments, and ex- 
alted passions of Jacopo. In Therese, so gentle and lovely, 
another for his Lucy. These books became to him, fora 
time, like the walls of Tasso’s prisons, and the table of 
Silvio Pellico. He wrote his thoughts and his feelings on 
the margins, with the head of a pin, making them the re- 
pository of those sorrows and emotions that filled his soul. 
Can we wonder at such records as this: ‘“‘ Two birds have 
rested on my window—sing, sing, you are yet free !- As for 
me, poor captive, there is no longer song or love! My 
heart, so young, so ardent, will never again throb at the 
accents of love. My voice will never respond to her voice. 
No hand will pass over these locks but those of the execu- 
tioner.” * * * + * 
‘“‘T cannot, I cannot disengage my thoughts from earth— 
forget this world, and think only of Heaven. * * © * 
One cannot so easily break the thread of his days when he 
is full of youth and life. The future was for me so beauti- 
ful—so splendidly colored!” As the Spring advanced, he 
lost the pleasure he had enjoyed in conversing with his 
fellow-prisoners in their dumb language. ‘To all his signs 
on every side,no reply was given—they were doubtless re- 
moved. ‘Too sure at last that he was alone, he became still 
more depressed ;—the re-animation of nature awoke not 
answering sympathies ; he felt only his sorrow, and believed 
that hope and joy was dead in his heart. But where there 
is youth and health, can such a period arrive’? At twenty- 
four the world is not easily renounced. He hears steps 
quick and light, then the soft accents of a female voice. 
He mounts at the window with as little noise as possible. 
He can see nothing in the court below, owing to the thick- 
ness of the wall; but in a few moments a bouquet of violets 
is thrown in—he seizes it, and as the door of the prison 
opens, conceals it in his bosom. When alone, he enjoys 


with delight the fresh odor of the flowers. The image of 


the giver is before him. He imagines her lovely and good— 
his funeral thoughts vanish—he raises his eyes to Heaven, 
which is brilliant with light, and though a prisoner, hopes 
and believes in betterdays. The next day, and many days 
after, he expects a new bouquet—but it does not come: he 
hears no light step, no compassionate voice. At length, 
however, the good Minghini brings him a perfumed letter 
from Lucy. He is permitted to read it; but must then re- 
sign it to the counsellor. It is full of tenderness and piety, 


violets is thrown into his window: then, as if fearful of 

discovery, the steps rapidly retreat. This bowquet, the 

gift of an unknown, again inspired happier thoughts. 

The arrival of his sister at Milan, with her husband and 

daughter, was announced to him by Mingbini; an@at the 

same time he advised him to implore Salvotti to let him see 

them before they departed. A letter from his sister con- 

firms the intelligence of her arrival; and yet it is possible 

he may not be permitted an interview—they may be ordered 

to quit Milan immediately. 

Salvotti again seized this opportunity to endeavor to 

draw from him some important information. After a repe- 

tition of all he had before said, he added, “‘ You remain 

deaf to my counsels ; you refuse life and liberty, and all the 

munificence that the emperor would lavish upon you; and 

like a madman, like a heartless being, condemn your family 

to see you perish upon the scaffold, and deprive yourself of 
the consolation of embracing them. Adieu! you yourself 
put the last seal to your sentence of death. If your father 
dies of sorrow, if your brother and sister are in tears, ac- 
cuse only yourself. I have wished to save you; I have not 
succeeded ; let justice take its immutable course.” 

In the agony of believing that his friends might quit Mi- 
lan without being permitted to see him, his mind takes a 
new direction when he is alone. He queries whether Sal- 
votti may not be right, whether as he represented to him, 
he is not sacrificing himself to achimera. This train of 
reasoning becomes more powerful. In yielding to the 
wishes of Salvotti, he will be again restored to the world 
and resume his studies; he will find his Lucy ; his father’s 
days will be prolonged : his sister, his beloved sister ! they 
will quit Italy together; they will pass the Alps, and enter 
France. God, all merciful, who can resist? It is a duty; 
the holy obligations of nature, those of gratitude and love, 
make it one: it must be so; his heart demands it, and God 
orders it. He rushes to the door of his prison and knocks 
loudly. The sentinel comes. ‘“Salvotti!” he cries, “Sal- 
votti!” That name, that detestable name, restores him to 
his senses. An indefinable sentiment of terror and disgust 
come over him, which is succeeded by shame. He covers 
his face with his hands; he is saved; and determines to 
persevere in the path he has pursued. 

The narrative is sometimes suspended, to introduce the 
journal of his sister. Though this is written with nature 
and feeling, and we honor and love her, it sometimes occa- 
sions a repetition that might be spared. After experiencing 
the utmost suspense, and finally despair, Minghini announ- 
ces to him that he is permitted to see his niece. The in- 
terview is an affecting one, as may be supposed. 

At one time, after an audience with Salvotti, instead of 
being returned to the same apartment that he had inhabited, 
they made him take a new direction, mount another flight 
of stairs, and opening a door, “* Entrez, entrez,” said Riboni, 
the jailer ; you are to remain here now;; it is better than be- 
low. The room was spacious, and in it he beheld a man 
of about forty—he advanced and held out his hand : it was 
Rinaldini, le Brescian. They found themselves fellow-pri- 
soners. 

We cannot follow out the various events of this interest- 
ing book : the visit of the ecclesiastic, his salutary lessons, 
the defence of Andryane, which closed the process of fur- 
ther examination, and left him only to expect the sentence 
of life or death, freedom or imprisonment. 

During this time, he is permitted to see his sister. 
describes her impressions in the following language : 

“Alexandre n’est plus ce beau jeune homme sur les 
traits duquel la fraicheur de la jeunesse se mélait a |’ex- 
pression du bonheur! Pale aujourd’hui, fletri, les yeux 
éteints, les cheveux longs—on voit que, depuis bien des 


She 





but can communicate but little comfort. * * * 


Again he hears the light steps, anda second bouquetof * * * * 


jours, la douleur dévore son pauvre coeur. ’ * * 
Les tourments qu’il a du supporter 
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ont été bien grands et bien terribles! Mais, il ne se plaint 
de rien, ce cher enfant ; il est doux, et fort, comme s’il souf- 
frait pour Jésus Christ.” 

By the mural language the prisoners had discovered, he 
learned that Monpiani was in the next room. The pri- 
vilege of writing to his family was allowed him. A change 
was now about to take place in his local situation; he was 
to quit the prisons of Santa Margherita, and be transferred 
to that of Porta-Nuova. There is a lingering regret at 
quitting a place we have long inhabited. To change one 
prison for another, could offer no very pleasant prospect. 
What was truly afflicting to him in this transfer, was the 
loss of Minghini’s superintendence. The room was small 
and confined. They had been established but two or three 
days in their new prison, when Minghini came to visit 
them. He congratulated Andryane on the change ; told 
him his relations were enchanted with it; that his health 
would be better there ; and he had ordered him to be sup- 
plied with pens and ink, which were to remain with him. 
This was indeed a happiness—books he was already sup- 
plied with. ‘Your sentence,” said Minghini, “is pro- 
nounced at Verona by the senate. This imposing tribunal 
will implore the emperor to make an example of the two 
most culpable—Confalonieri and yourself.” Minghini earn- 
estly besought him to solicit the favor of speaking to his 
majesty in person. He counselled him with the tender- 
ness of a parent. “I have but one favor to ask,” said An- 
dryane : ‘it is to be placed in a room alone : excellent and 
kind as are my companions, (there were now three in the 
same room,) their presence disturbs me, and | wish for soli- 
tude.” His request was granted, and he found himself alone. 
Scarcely was the door closed upon him than he began to 
feel how unwise was his request; he could no longer hear 
the voices of his two companions, nor speak to them or 
write tothem. Im vain he tried by occupation to fill up his 
time ; he knew little of his own nature when he believed he 
could be happier in solitude. At the end of a few days, he 
solicited to be restored to his late companions. The meet- 
ing was a joyful one on both sides. Minghini had taken 
leave of the prisoners, and was replaced by Pissini. It 
was with deep emotion Andryane learnt that Lucy was at 
Milan. The unhappy state of his mind at knowing she was 
so near, yet unable to see him, unfitted him for all employ- 
ment. In his desperation he hopelessly knocked upon the 
wall—he was answered; and to his question “ who are 
you?” the name of Confalonieri was given in return. 
‘Your name ?’’ Confalonieri asked ; and when he learnt it 
was Andryane, he replied, “I know you; I know at what 
time you were arrested ; 1 know how you have conducted 
yourself; and | pity and esteem you.” 

“Such was the happy chance,” says Andryane, “or 
rather the happy permission of Providence, in allowing me 
to be near him whose sad captivity I was to share. With 
what impatience I waited for the moment when it was safe 
to speak by the mural language ; how eagerly I inquired 
after his health; and what disappointment I felt when he 
was not able to answer me, owing to the watchfulness of 
the sentinels and his ill health. In walking where they 
were permitted to exercise, he beheld Lucy at a distance : 
she seemed pale and feeble. Minghini came to take his 


jast farewell: they embraced with tears: the good counsel- 


lor was sick and suffering. Both Andryane and Confalo- 
nieri were sure that in a few days their fate would be de- 
cided ; and Andryane wrote to beg his friends to quit Milan 
before the sentence arrived, which they supposed would be 
death. 

Permission was again granted him to see his family, 
when he urged them to leave Milan, but they refused. He 
then gave his sister his long locks, which he had cut off ex- 
pressly for her. When she extended her hand to take 
them, Pissini arrested it, saying they must first be examined. 





The news of Minghini’s death reached the prisoners. 
He had been long indisposed. Caldi, the jailer, announced 
it. ‘*Now,” said he, “he feels neither heat, cold or rain; 
he is gone whence they return no more!” They felt the 
death of this excellent friend deeply, but with a conviction 
that in the course of a few days theirs was to follow. Inthe 
stillness of the night a faint striking on the wall of Confalo- 
nieri’s room was heard. “Is it thou, Alessandro?” He 
answered “yes.” “The sentences are confirmed by the 
emperor,” he replied. “Ina few days I shall be hung!” 
“Tell me,” said Andryane, “in the name of Heaven, if | 
am condemned to the same death with you?” He made no 
answer—his silence said more than words. “I raised my 
soul to Him from whom cometh all true resignation. I im- 
plored him in fervent prayer to give me courage to die 
worthily.” 

The journal of his sister continues the narrative. Before 
the sentence of the emperor was pronounced, the Countess 
Confalonieri, who was at Milan, felt a distress beyond ex- 
pression, but she obliged herself to see all who presented 
themselves. The whole town was interested for her con- 
demned husband, and her brother set out for Vienna with 
a petition to the emperor, signed by the archbishop and all 
the nobility, imploring a mitigation of the sentence. It was 
possible, if obtained, it might arrive too late. The agony 
of the wife during this suspense may be easily understood. 
In the meantime, the greatest mystery and silence was pre- 
served towards Andryane. At length the keeper appeared 
at his door and summoned him to follow. Persuaded that 
his hour was come, he arranged his dress with more care 
than usual—put on his neck a blue handkerchief given him 
by his sister, and another on his heart a present from Lucy ; 
put his hair in order, and took with him a shell-comb of 
particular value to him, being a souvenir. He then em- 
braced his companion, Rinaldo, whose goodness and amia- 
ble character had truly attached him. In the corridor he 
found himself opposite Confalonieri’s room ; the door was 
open—for he was constantly attended by keepers since the 
sentence of death had been pronounced—he saw him lying 
on his bed, and precipitately rushing forward, embraced 
him with ardor, saying, “‘ Je suis ton Alexandre ; we share 
the same fate.” He was immediately ordered out, and 
conducted by a number of commissaries to a carriage. All 
this was done in silence : he could obtain no answer to his 
inquiries where they were taking him. The carriage passed 
through the streets, which were deserted and still. ** What 
a multitude will throng them in a few hours,” thought he : 
“‘how many will come when I am led to the place of exe 
cution.” 

He was conducted to a vast edifice, le Palais de Justice. 
After his dress and pockets were examined, he was per- 
mitted to seat himself; but his mind was in too agitated a 
state to remain quiet, and he passed and repassed the gen- 
darmes, who kept a constant watch over him. The reflec- 
tions that passed through his mind are touchingly expressed. 
In a few hours all uncertainty would cease. His brother, 
his sister Lucy, all were present to his heart and imagina- 
tion. The arrival of another prisoner, Signor Borsieri, in- 
terrupted his melancholy thoughts, and immediately after 
Palavicini, his companion in prison. The appearance of 
these two is well described, and the contrast of their size 
and figure. They both inquired for Confalonieri, and learnt 
that his death was certain. “Is it true?” exclaimed Bor- 
sieri: “then our retractions have not saved him.” “ They 
have come too late,” said Palavicini: “ his great and gene- 
rous soul has pardoned those who have betrayed him: but 
if I do not receive the pardon from his mouth—if he dies 
without having pressed me to his heart, I shall abandon my- 
self to despair.” Tonelli de Cocaglio arrived. ‘“ We took 





you for Confalonieri,” the prisoners exclaimed. “Me! I 
am only Tonelli, with death in my heart, for having been 
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feeble and cowardly enough to yield to the perfidious artifi- 
ces of Salvotti, and contribute to the condemnation of him 
whose loss all Italy must deplore. But what purpose do 
my regrets and remorse answer? The evil is irreparable : | 
have yielded, I have debased myself in my own eyes. 
Brescia and many others have been as weak, and added to 
the weight of accusations that fall on Confalonieri; when 
Salvotti said, ““ We know all—your depositions can add 
nothing to the proofs we have; he is lost, but you will save 
yourselves.” 

At length hasty steps and numerous voices announced 
another arrival. It is Confalonieri! He enters wrapped in 
a dark cloak; his height imposing, but with feeble steps 
and supported by two gendarmes. Andryane hastens to 
him, removes his aids, and placing his arm about him sup- 
ports him to the camp-hed they have prepared for the suf- 
ferer. There he laid him in an easy posture, opened his 
vest that he might breathe more freely, took off his cravat, 
and administered to him the cares of a son or brother. Sur- 
rounding his bed, and witnessing the convulsive movements 
arising from one of those nervous attacks to which he had 
been recently subject, stood his companions in captivity. 
After long and frightful agonies, the spasms in a degree 
ceased, and he requested his devoted young friend to raise 
him up. ‘“ The poor Palavicini is near,” whispered An- 
dryane, “ and others who dare not approach you.” Scarcely 
allowing him to finish the sentence, Confalonieri turned his 
head towards them and extended his hand. All melted into 
tears, and Palavicini kneeling, covered his hand, which he 
felt unworthy to hold, with kisses. “Ah,” he cried, “ you 
do not repulse me. I who have betrayed you! Ah, Frede- 
ric, Frederic, your generosity gives me life.” * * * 
Confalonieri opened his arms and said, ‘* Giorgio, I remem- 
ber only the efforts you have made to repair the errot of a 
moment ; come to my heart.” * * * * 

The door is opened and they are summoned to hear their 
sentence. ‘Fhey advance slowly between the range of 
gendarmes formed on each side. Andryane supports Con- 
falonieri, whose feeble limbs tremble under him. Fortu- 
nately the distance is short, and they have but a few steps 
to take before they arrive at the hall where the inquisitorial 
committee are waiting for them, nine, in number, arrange d 
in a half-circle around the table, upon which is burning a 
flambeau. On the left is seated Salvotti, his face paler and 
more disagreeable than usual. ‘The prisoners are placed 
against the wall, and a long silence preserved. This 
seemed like the refinement of cruelty. At length it is 
broken by the sentence : 

“ By sentence of the imperial commissioners, confirmed 
by the supreme tribunal of Verona, and sanctioned by his 
majesty, Count Frederic Confalonieri, accused and con- 
victed of high treason, is condemned to death.” Here he 
stopped, and Salvotti threw piercing and exulting glances 
at the count. After a long pause, the reading was con- 
tinued : “ But by the inexhaustible clemency of his ma- 
jesty, it has been commuted into severe imprisonment in 
the castle of Spielberg.” 

The same sentence was then read upon Alessandro An- 
dryane. The Countess Confalonieri had by her earnest 
entreaties saved the lives of both. They then proceeded to 
read the sentence pronounced upon the other prisoners. 
Palavicini, Borsieri, and Castribra, were condemned to 
twenty years of severe imprisonment— Tonelli to ten years. 

All suspense was now at an end, and life granted to the 
prisoners ; but under what circumstances! What a horrible 
future! Happily for us, we do not foresee the extent of 
any calamities before us. Had these unhappy men known 
what they were to encounter, they might have thought the 
commutation of imprisonment for death, a cruel punishment. 
We pass over the circumstances that followed. The re- 
newed attack of suffering and spasms that Confalonieri was 


obliged to endure, his bitter agony at the thought of his 
noble wife—Andryane’s sad reflections—and hasten to the 
period when the sentence was to be again read to these 
poor victims upon the scaffold! They are fettered and 
chained like common assassins, and led to the pillory. As 
they pass through the assembled crowd, “ There is Confa- 
lonieri,” is repeated on all sides. They must mount the 
steps. Andryane supports him, and whispers words of 
comfort. At length they stand on the summit, and turn 
towards the populace. Thousands of heads appear, one 
above another; the windows are filled, the roofs and piazzas 
thronged; but there was no exultation. When the first 
part of the sentence was read, there was an universal ex- 
pression of pity ; when the last was added, the commutation, 
there was a long, low murmur. 

We pass over the final adieus that the unhappy prisoners 
were permitted to make and receive from their connexions. 
The interviews which took place between Madame An- 
dryane, the sister, and the Countess Confalonieri—the leng 
communication of the latter, and the last interview. All 
this is feelingly related in the journal of the sister. The 
prisoners were now to be conducted to Spielberg; but Con- 
falonieri, how was he to support such a journey, he who 
seemed at times to be in the agonies of death? At length 
physicians were consulted upon the possibility : one alone, 
said he can go. (Er kann zu gehen.) 

Hitherto we have endeavored to preserve the thread of 
the narrative; but we must now pass over this long and 
cruel journey, full of interesting circumstances, and arrive 
with them at Spielberg. 

On Sunday, the 29th of February, the prisoners first per- 
ceived the ancient castle of Spielberg. It was here that 
Pellico had lanquished for two years. How gloomy and 
sad did this prison appear, in which they were to be buried 
alive! The ascent of the mountain, with their heavy car- 
riages, was slow and difficult. At length the horses stop: 
the sound of bolts and chains are heard; the iron doors 
creak on their hinges ; they enter ; the clock of the chapel 
strikes the hour of noon, and they have arrived at their ap- 
pointed place—the gloomy sepulchre of the living. 

The description of this celebrated fortress would en- 
croach too much on our limits. We must stop at the prison 
of Andryane, to which he was conducted by one of the 
keepers, who, giving him a violent push by the shoulders, 
said, “‘ geschwind,” (quick.) He turned to complain of 
this brutality, but the door was already closed. He cast 
his eyes on the arched-roof, upon the narrow and high win- 
dow, upon the thick bars which guarded it, and then on the 
interior of his cell. A camp-bedstead, with a straw-bed, a 
pitcher and a bucket, were the whole of the furniture. 
After the most agonizing reflections he endeavored to climb 
to the window, but the short and heavy chains upon his 
feet made it so difficult that he was compelled to throw 
himself on the bed, oppressed by sorrow, sometimes closing 
his eyes, sometimes opening them to gaze upon large 
rings and chains fastened to the wall, which had probably 
been disengaged from the captive when he was carried to 
his final home. 

Soon the Commandant de Spielberg again appeared, 
bringing Co!. A , another prisoner, who retreated a 
few steps at sight of the miserable cell. Andryane was 
then conducted to a small room with a large window, which 
he quickly approached, and beheld the beautiful prospect 
around. He was conducted there however only to have 
new chains constructed; in the meantime, the old ones 
were taken off, and his feet were once more at liberty. 
When re-conducted to his cell, he climbed to the high win- 
dow and could see the mountains, the trees, the green 
meadows and suburbs of Briin. 

Schiller, the same Schiller whose virtues Silvio Pellico 








has so touchingly recorded, brought their first meal : he set 
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down two wooden bowls and made a sign to them to eat.* 
It was too disgusting—he divided the bread with a knife, 
but the bowls remained full and the bread untouched— 
hunger alone forced them the next day to swallow a small 
portion of the same detestable food. 

In the bitterness of his soul Andryane exclaimed, ‘‘ Who 
will keep an account of my solitary sufferings?” ‘Celui, 
dit une voix, qui, s’elevant dans mon coeur, au souvenir de 
ma mére bien-aimée, me ramenait a ces jours de mon en- 
fance, du ses pieux accens m’enseignaient a priér.” He 
who has said “ blessed are those that weep, for they shall be 
comforted. Blessed are those who suffer persecution for 
righteousness sake, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

His bed was so narrow that it was difficult to balance 
himself, and more than once he rolled upon the floor. The 
night passed without sleep. Those who have read “ My 
Prisons” have become acquainted with Schiller and Krall. 
From the latter, who had the care of the books, he was per- 
mitted by the Commandant de Spielberg to have a number, 
and also the catalogue of the library, which contained an 
excellent collection. Krall, whose appearance was wholly 
against him, proved intelligent and kind: he brought him 
Shakspeare and Chateaubriand. On the third morning he 
informed him his garments were ready—the uniform in 
which he was henceforth to be clothed. They were brought 
by Schiller, and were such as the criminals wore. The 
fetters which confined his feet were heavy, and made it 
difficult to walk, striking against his ankles, and rattling at 
every movement. 

All the solac@ that books could afford was allowed him. 
At this period it would seem that the poor prisoner enjoyed 
a species of happiness. He had the free use of the works 
of authors whose names are mentioned. “I hesitated,” 
said he, “‘ how to use so much wealth; at length the occu- 
pation of my days was arranged: in the morning, the lan- 
guages and poetry ; at noon, history and morals ; and when 
twilight approached, 1 went to the window to look with 
longing desire upon the country, then upon the lights which 
appeared successively in the houses of the faubourgs. 
They can see, they can read, said I to myself; they can 
thus prolong the day, while we are obliged to live in dark- 
ness, like animals in their boles. 

Notwithstanding suffering from actual hunger, he deter- 
mined that his mind should be refreshed by living springs 
of knowledge; and sustained by the hope of a studious and 
profitable future, his eyes became familiarized to the pri- 
son—the hardness of his couch grew tolerable—the con- 
straint of his stiff and coarse clothing unheeded; and he 
began soon to create an existence which, notwithstanding 
all his physical sufferings and all his privations, was more 
bearable than the prisons of Milan ; because the inquietude 
of suspense, and the torments of examination, did not trou- 
ble the tranquil monotony of his life. 

One day he perceived that the keeper who attended upon 
him made significant signs, and drew from his pocket a 
small packet, which he placed behind the pitcher of water. 
When Andryane opened it, he discovered that it contained 
in several leaves of dark paper a vial of red liquid, the end 
of a pen, and another little leaf on which was written some 
words, which he hastened to decipher. 


“We are ignorant who you are,” said the mysterious 
note, ‘* but your misfortune is ours, and upon this claim we 
offer you all the resources that we have acquired by our 
melancholy experience of prisons. Tell us your name; 
speak to us of Milan, of Italy, of the world. Since two 
years that we have been here, no news has reached us. 
Write without fear ; we are sure of our messenger ; answer 
immediately, for we are curious to know by what fatal des- 


* Pelli¢o describes this soup. 


tiny you have been buried like us in the tombs of Spiel- 
berg. 

Si1Ltvio PELLIco. 

Piero MARONCELLI.” 


“It is Pellico,” said I to my fellow-prisoner, the colonel ; 
“ hear what he writes.” 

It may be easily believed that Andryane was not slow in 
replying to these noble and generous hearted men. 

Confalonieri, from his extreme illness, had been left to 
follow the other prisoners; but it was from him that An- 
dryane had learned to love and honor Pellico. Krall was 
the constant attendant of the young Frenchman, and they 
soon conversed familiarly in the walk which was allowed 
the prisoners. They arranged a plan by which they were 
to exchange their knowledge of German and French. The 
constant study to which Andryane applied himself, with the 
want of nourishment, very soon affected his health. Krall 
perceived and understood the cause, and with much timidity 
he drew from his pocket a piece of bread and some nuts. 
Andryane declined the offering with grateful thanks: he 
felt that Krall’s allowance was not liberal, and he would 
not deprive him of any part. Krall persisted, and when 
the prisoner yielded and took the portion his joy was ex- 
treme. 

At length Andryane became convinced that Confalonieri 
had arrived; and one idea, one hope, now took possession 
of his mind—to share the cell of Confalonieri, and be sepa- 
rated from Col. X , whom he could not approve. 
What then was his delight when the director of Spielberg 
told him that they were no longer to remain together: and 
beckoning him to follow him, Andryane the next instant 
was in the arms of Confalonieri! Their meeting may be 
imagined, and the long and interesting explanations which 
followed. Andryane expressed his youthful and sanguine 
hopes to his friend, of the improvement he was to derive 
from study, and of the knowledge he was to gain. “ Pense 
donc, Federico mio, qu’elle victoire j’aurais obtenu, et qu’il 
serait beau, de sortir, grand de coeur, et d’esprit, de cette 
tombe, ot |’on nous croit destinés, 4 nous éteindre physique- 
ment, et intellectuellement ! Pour moi, je me cramponne a 
cette idée d’études, 4 ce besoin de perfection ; je fixe mes 
yeux sur cette étoile brillante, qui, comme celle des mages, 
me conduira, malgré les fatigues et les tribulations, jusqu’4 
la verité, jusqu’au savoir. La faim, le froid, les chaines, 
les ténébres de la prison, je supporterais tout sans murmure, 
avec resignation, avec bonheur méme, pourvu que mes 
pehsées s’élévent, prennent l’essor, et que mon nom, tiré 
de l’oubli, se rattache 4 quelques’uns de ces ouvrages qui 
passent de générations en générations, avec le sceau de 
atilité. * * * * * 
Oui, qu’on nous laisse ici la tranquilité du sépulcre ; que 
l’Empereur nous oublie, et je te reponds que le jour de la 
délivrance sera pour moi un glorieux jour de la résurrec- 
tion.” 

Such was the dream of this ardent and enthusiastic 
young man—his spirit yet unbroken, his hopes unquenched. 
But it was not the policy of the government to allow its 
victims to escape unscathed. At a later period we may 
turn to the glowing pictures which he drew; but after all 
they were but the pictures of youth, and painted in colors 
fresh and brilliant, but too frail to resist the storms that as- 
sailed them. Confalonieri too well knew that they would 
fade before the exposure they were to encounter; but the 
wise and good man believed, that these sanguine hopes 
were a talisman that for a time would protect his young 
companion from present suffering ; and he encouraged and 
assisted him in his studies. 

We feel that we have undertaken a laborious task as our 








interest increases ; but our labor consists in being obliged 
to omit. The communication which existed for a time, by 
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the aid of Krall, Schiller, and Caliban, one of the comnion 
convicts, between Pellico, Maroncelli, Confalonieri, and 
Andryane, we with regret pass over; as also a long and 
touching letter from Maroncelli, giving an account of the 
prisoners with whose names we afterwards become fa- 
miliar. 

A new epoch took place in the prisons on the arrival of 
Don Stephano, an ecclesiastic. It might have been ex- 
pected that the intellectual aspirations of Andryane would 
have found new aid in the priest. Hitherto revenge and 
degradation seems to have been the great object—punish- 
ment in its most abject forms. But when a minister, one 
who professes to be a true disciple of Jesus Christ, is sent 
among the prisoners, is it not natural to believe that the 
government and the emperor had some regard for the souls 
of the victims? Such appeared to be the object of the Abbe 
Paolonitz from his professions. What a noble field lay be- 
fore him. Men of refinement and education—men whose 
sensibilities and sufferings prepared them for the grateful 
reception of sympathy and brotherly love. His first inter- 
view with the young Frenchman destroys our sanguine 
hopes ; for we perceive that he is a creature of the Austrian 
government, and a man of narrow intellect, who uses reli- 
gion as an engine of power. Still, however, we feel our 
sensibilities awakened when the period arrives in which 
Andryane is to be baptized. He had consented to the rep- 
resentations of the priest, who affected to doubt whether 
this sacrament of their church had ever taken place—though 
Andryane assured him that he had made his first commu- 
nion, which would not have been permitted had there been 
doubts on the subject. The abbe asserted that it was ne- 
cessary to his safety, and made a pathetic address in the 
name of his mother. The priest ordered his chains to be 
taken off. ‘“ Baptism,” said he, “is a sacrament of safety 
and deliverance, and he who receives it must not enter the 
house of the liberator with fetters upon his feet.” After the 
ceremony they were replaced. 

When the Sabbath arrived, the doors of the prisons were 
thrown open, and they appeared two and two in the corri- 
dor at a given signal. What a moment of surprise and 
emotion. Confalomieri was the principal object of recogni- 
tion. They embraced hin—they threw their arms about 
him, and gave him every mark of veneration as they sur- 
rounded him. Ah, how changed was his noble figure! what 
marks of suffering and sickness! They proceeded to the 
chapel—Don Stephano was there, and indicated their 
places. 

For the first time Andryane beheld Silvio Pellico; and 
on his knees near him Maroncelli, his companion, beloved 
so tenderly by Silvio. We pass over the description of the 
two friends, so graphic and touching. When the service 
ceased, they all returned, in the same order that they went, 
to their dismal abodes, to chains, and fetters, but they 
whispered to each other—‘A Dimanche, amis—a Dimanche!” 

How delightful was their meeting. Affectionate words, 
observations on the course of reading, even news might be 
given and received during the short walks from the prison 
to the church; and all this was a source of thought and con- 
versation for the week. They did not allude to their un- 
happy situation ; they were yet strong in courage, and could 
even smile at each other’s grotesque figures. 

“The Sunday was for us,” says Andryane, “at this time, 
what it is for those who suffer and labor—a day of relief, of 
relaxation from eare, from the monotony of a melancholy 
existence.” Soon, very soon it became a day of religious 
impressions— the Lord’s-day ! and was consecrated to devo- 
tion and prayer. The deficiencies of Don Stephano were 
easily perceived, but they wanted no outward teacher ; soli- 
tude and suffering had been their task-masters, and in the 
silence and desolation of a prison, God had sent his spirit 
to comfort them. 


Vor. VI-61 





Don Stephano returned to Vienna to pass the winter, and 
their reunion on the Sabbath existed no more. Winter 
had come ; the short days and long nights. The cold was 
so bitter that they could not take their walk without being 
chilled for the rest of the cay. Their clothing was the 
same through winter and summer—their trousers were torn 
by the chains, and it was with difficulty that they could 
walk: yet Andryane implored leave to remain on the 
promenade, when the wind blew with violence and flakes 
of snow fell ; but the compassionate Krall would not permit 
such exposure, though to Andryane any thing was better 
than the damp heat of the prison. 

Poor Confalonieri! how terrible were his sufferings : he 
believed his end was near, and that he should never agaim 
behold his beloved Theresa. ‘“ Dieu vous reunira,” said 
Andryane, taking his hand. ‘“ Dans une autre vie,” he re- 
plied. His strength daily diminished, and his indisposition 
was extreme. : ; 

The winter of 1824 and 1825 was rigorous, and all suf- 
fered ; but Pellico became seriously sick, and they trembled 
for his life. When it was known that he was better, it was 
a day of rejoicing among the captives—a day of happiness 
even at Spielberg! 

At length Don Stephano returned. He assured Andryane 
that he had spoken favorably of him to his majesty, and 
that nothing was wanting but a full and free confession to 
secure pardon. He informed him that the emperor was 
coming to Milan, and they began to entertain hope that they 
might find mercy. This news, which had reached the 
friends of Andryane in France, induced his sister to make 
another journey to Milan, in the hope of seeing the empe- 
ror and softening the sentence of imprisonment. Her joyr- 
nal is deeply interesting, but we have imposed upon our- 
selves the necessity of not transcribing from it. The jour- 
ney proved one of sorrow and disappointment—the emperor 
was inflexible. As yet the prisoners had books, and could 
communicate by letters—their minds were open to a thou- 
sand interesting associations, and fraternal sentiments— 
they were engaged in the literary works of each other. 
Caliban, the name they had given the convict who supplied 
them with such materials for writing as he could procure, 
and who was the bearer of their letters, exhausted all his 
ingenuity to give them paper, which was far more precious 


than food, but he could not supply their wants: Days now - 


passed in which they could not trace a line. The coarse 
brown paper which they could command rendered every 
word ineligible. It was to the ingenuity of Maroncelli that 
they were indebted for the discovery of a way of preparing 
it, which made it answer the purpose of writing-paper, by 
soaking it in bread and water, and then rubbing it till it was 
smooth. This was a great discovery, and most of the 
prisoners beguiled the long days of summer by some species 
of composition. 

Animation and spirit were again restored, and all seemed 
to have received fresh vigor: And what was the cause of 
this renovation? Not any new privileges granted; neither 
wholesome food, a comfortable bed, light and air, nor clothes 
in which they could move without constraint ; neither were 
their fetters struck off, nor were they permitted the -inter- 
change of words among each other ; but one of the captives 
had discovered a way of supplying them with paper on 
which they could make words legible!++on which they 
could impress their minds! “ If the doors of Spielberg had 
been thrown open at this time,” says Andryane, “ it might 
have been said with certainty, that misfortune, in marking 
with its noble seal these unfortunate victims to the Italian 
cause, had launched them into a career of fidelity, of great- 
ness of soul, and intellectual progress.” 

The manners of Don Stephano were-changed on his re- 
turn from Vienna. The confessions he required them to 
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make were political instead of religious. 
had confidence in him. 

The governor, Count Mitrosky, visited the prisoners, and 
informed them that their books were all to be taken from 
them. He announced this distressing intelligence with 
feeling and regret; but it was absolute—not even a Bible, 
or any religious book was to be retained. Sad as was this 
blow, the resource of paper was left. Maroncelli was their 
good angel, for he had made the discovery. Very soon a 
general league was formed, and every one contributed what 
he could to supply the common want. Eloquent and beau- 
tiful pages were sent forth; harmonious verses full of 
strength and vigor ; questions of science and morals treated 
with energy and profoundness ; all proved that these mar- 
tyrs to liberty had not sunk under the ruins. And for what 
were these efforts made? Not for fame or glory. It was 
the immortal mind seeking its divine source—striving to 
saye itself from spiritual death. Well might it be said 
* Fear them that kill the soul,” those who seek to destroy 
and debase the noblest work of God, the spiritual man. 

The epitaphs which all composed on the death of Oroboni, 
(to which we have not alluded,) are a touching tribute to 
his memory. They could not be preserved. He was the 
cherished son of an aged father, and fell a victim to the 
horrors of Spielberg. 

Andryane, encourged by his excellent friends, Confalo- 
nieri, Pellico, and Maroncelli, determined to accomplish a 
work of magnitude. For hours he sat writing upon his bed 
with his neck bent over, and with the fear of being sur- 
prised by the sentinels—his words flowed rapidly, and the 
good Schiller added to his store of paper. At length his 
ink began to fail. Caliban, who had hitherto supplied him, 
could procure no more. The little pieces of brick which 
they pulverized could not be dissolved in water and would 
not write. Fivery day his penury increased, and he was 
obliged to abandon his work. Then a degree of melancholy 
took possession of his soul. In this state he wrote to Pel- 
ico and Maroncelli, and sent them what he had written, 
expressing the melancholy conviction that he should write 
no more. 

In two days Caliban delivered him a packet: it contained 
paper, and a little phial of red liquid, with a letter from 
Pellico, informing him that the liquid was drawn from his 
veins! When Andryane had read the admirable letter, he 
exclaimed, “‘ Miserable indeed am I if I do not see the 
hand of a gracious and merciful God in the gift of such 
friends! Base if I do not henceforth consecrate all the 
powers of my mind and all the affections of my heart to 
prove that I am worthy of sharing the captivity of Confa- 
lonieri, and of writing with the blood of Silvio Pellico!” 

The second departure of Don Stephano was a matter of 
congratulation. They were persuaded that their additional 
rigors and deprivations were owing to him. Andryane’s 
work went rapidly on: his whole soul was engaged in it; 
yet great was his anxiety lest it should be discovered, and 
involve poor Schiller. News arrived that the emperor was 
at the point of death, and liberty once more seemed possi- 
ble to the captives: but the visits of the directors became 
more frequent; and as only a few pages were wanting to 
the conclusion of Andryane’s book, he determined to in- 
trust it to the faithful old Schiller. He prepared it in four 
packets sealed, and when he saw him he requested him to 
take charge of it. Schiller put it in his cap. It was about 
eight when he gave him the manuscript; at nine he found 
the iaspectors were visiting the prisons. When they came 
to Andryane’s cell, the directors of the police with the su- 
perintendent of Spielberg and six attendants entered. The 
inspection they endured is too disgusting to dwell upon ; 
every part of the bed, and the dress, was examined; and 
after this ceremony they were desired to undress. When 
the inspectors had left the prison, the idea struck Andry- 


They no longer 





ane that perhaps Schiller’s room was to be examined in the 
same way. The idea of the ruin that he should bring upon 
the poor old man if his manuscript was discovered in his 
possession was agonizing, and he reproached himself for 
suffering him to incur such a danger. He listened ; they 
were there ; and the old man’s life, hitherto so tranquil and 
happy, what sorrows were in store forhim. After this dis- 
tressing suspense some one knocked softly at the door. It 
was Schiller. To the agitated inquiries made, he replied, 
“All is safe ; I have burnt the wicked papers.” Andryane’s 
first emotion was joy for his safety ; but it was impossible 
that he should not feel at what a price his safety had been 
purchased. “ Oui,” he exclaims, “j’etais triste, desespéré 
comme une pauvre mére, qui ne vivant que pour l’unique 
enfant ywelle a congu dans la douleur, qu’ellen’a élevé qu’a 
force des soins et de veilles, se le voit enlever par une, mort 
cruelle, au moment méme oii, plein de force et de beauté, il 
faisait l’espoir et le bonheur de toute sa vie.” 

He had lost the fruit of so much fatigue—of so many in- 
quietudes ; and never had his work appeared to him so 
worthy of regret as when fire had destroyed every vestige 
of it. 

The restoration of the emperor was celebrated by the 
ringing of bells—and their hopes were over. 

All employment was now taken from the prisoners. It 
seemed to be the object of the emperor to reduce them to 
imbecility. The only attempt Andryane made was to in- 
form Pellico of the loss of his manuscript. 

Don Stephano, who had been absent, again returned. 
During his absence he had been made chaplain of the court. 
His conduct was now decidedly hostile ; ‘‘and we could not 
doubt,” says Andryane, “‘ but many of our additional re- 
strictions arose from his representations.” 

Deprived of all occupation, Andryane lost his spirits and 
courage ; and he tells us he should inevitably have sunk 
under his miseries had he been alone. But Confalonieri 
was with him. He spoke words of encouragement, and 
said, ‘‘ When Don Paolonitz is gone, I shall be able to pro- 
cure books and paper from Schiller.” Andryane listened 
and hoped. 

There are events related in these hooks which we have 
already found in the memoirs of Pellico, and additions of 
Maroncelli. The cushion which had supported the head 
of Theresa, and which was at this time taken from Confa- 
lonieri, is there mentioned. They were all fellow-prisoners, 
and must have been acquainted with many circumstances 
alike. For this reason we confine ourselves as much as 
possible to Andryane ; of whom we are surprised to find no 
mention is made in these memoirs. 

Disappointed as the unfortunate young man had been in 
all his projects, he had yet spirits to attempt another, per- 
haps the most arduous. Schiller had been removed from 
them: they saw him no more; but he had left with An- 
dryane a small pocket-dictionary in the German language. 
This he knew would be taken from him at the next visit 
of the police ; and he considered it inspiration when he 
thought of writing upon the wall with a nail every word it con- 
tained. The nail he drew from his shoe, and began his ar- 
duous work, destroying every leaf as fast as he transcribed 
the words. When he arrived at the two last, they were 
zwitzern and zwolf ; and seizing on the signification of the 
words, he thus interpreted them: “ Dans douze ans, le 
bonheur brillera pour moi.” Thus does the imagination 
cling to the slightest presage of what it desires. One of 
their great privations was the building of a wall before their 
lucarne or high window. It took from them the view of the 
mountains and faubourgs. Thus one cruelty after another was 
exercised. When they requested manual employment, the 
scraping of lint for the hospitals, and knitting of stockings, 
was allotted them. Another still more cruel calamity re- 
mained. Andryane was to be separated from his guardian 
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angel, Confalonieri. It was in vain to complain ; and after 
an agonizing farewell to his companion, after tears and 
embraces, he followed the commandant. With a feeling of 
despair, he found that he was to share the room of S ‘ 
a man whose unhappy disposition had rendered Moretti 
miserable. Resistance was useless ; and added to all he 
had suffered, he was now to encounter what in prosperous 
circumstances human nature rebels at—a peevish, suspi- 
cious, and unhappy temper. 

It was not long before his companion discovered traits 
repulsive to his generous mind. His sarcasms, and what 
was more trying, his severe reflections on Confalonieri, all 
deeply afflicted him; but Heaven gives us new trials for 
new exertions. Andryane endeavored to create in the 
miserable man a better frame of mind. If he failed in this 
object, no doubt his efforts returned in spiritual blessings 
on himself. It was his solace to catch the sound of Con- 
falonieri’s voice as he took his walk by his cell; and once 
he heard Maroncelli reciting in a low voice verses to Sil- 
vio. Their cells were then contiguous. He whistled the 
favorite air of Pellico. ‘ Continue, Alessandro mio,” said 
Maroncelli. It was truly a solace to be able to exchange 
words ; and when Andryane whistled a favorite air, Pel- 
lico would reply in a feeble voice, “Alessandro mio, ti rin- 
grazio, I am better.” But this pleasure of conversation 
was interrupted by the fear of discovery by sentinels, and 
the ill-humor of S , who complained of cold and dis- 
turbance. Don Stephano again returned. He had received 
the reward of his unworthy services—ke was made bishop 
of Cattaro in Dalmatia. Soon after the departure of the 
bishop, S was taken from the cell, and Andryane 
left alone. The joy of the prisoner was great at this relief. 
How much better is solitude than the presence of one in 
whom we feel no confidence. 

The unworthy and degrading conduct of Don Stephano— 
the hypocrisy of S , who professed piety, while he 
suffered his evil passions to be in exercise—with the soli- 
tude of his situation—probably caused a degree of gloom 
and distrust to arise in the mind of Andryane. He says 
dark thoughts took possession of it. It is not our purpose 
to follow out his impressions. ‘The young priest, the suc- 
cessor of Don Stephano, restored him to the mother church, 
and to the religious belief of his youth. We confess we do 
not exactly see the propriety of the young priest’s illustra- 
tion of the subject of the reformation, by ranking Luther, 
Zuingle, Calvin, and Henry VIII, together. The latter 
received from the pope, in consequence of his opposition 
to Luther, the title of “‘ Defender of the Faith,” and con- 
tinued to the last his bitter enemy. It is true that he re- 
nounced the Catholic profession when the pope threatened 
excommunication ; but few even of the pious Catholics can 
believe that he was influenced by motives of reform. Had 
his holiness sanctioned the divorce of Catharine, there is 
no doubt but he would have remained a ‘‘ Defender of the 
Faith.” 

We rejoice that the unhappy young man recovered peace 
of conscience ; that his heart, which he describes as blasted 
by the breath of incredulity, reposes on the belief and doc- 
trines which give it peace and serenity. A poem, breathing 
the spirit of his religion, entitled the Lac, is the fruit of his 
tranquillity. 

The hardship of Andryane’s situation was greatly in- 
creased. His prison was peculiarly gloomy. His eyes 
were now much injured, which obliged him to abstain from 
writing on the wall, which he had been accustomed to do; 
and the inspection was so strict that he could no longer 
converse with Pellico and Maronceili, nor have any com- 
munication with Confalonieri. Added to these privations, 
the state of his eyes not only occasioned severe pain, but 
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under all these calamities. So much absorbed was he in 
his meditations, and in the thoughts of Pascal, that he even 
gave up his walks rather than interrupt the course of his 
thoughts. Reclining upon his camp-bed, his eyes half 
closed, his mind wandering to, far distant scenes, and in 
that happy state which is neither sleeping nor waking, he 
often spent many hours. He was one day in this oblivion 
of the frightful reality—the woods of Chantilly, the beauti- 
ful views of Provence and Geneva, were before him—he 
saw again those who had been his guardian anzels upon 
earth. He was roused from this dreamy reverie by the 
withdrawing of the bolts of the prison. Vexed at being 
disturbed, he again closed his eyes and pretended to be 
asleep. A slight noise of chains attracted his attention, 
and half opening his eyes he beheld a woman, the first he 
had seen since his arrival at Spielberg. A woman clothed 
in white, whom, he adds, he might have taken for some 
pious daughter of a charitable community, if the chains had 
not revealed the melancholy truth. She was one of those 
unfortunate convicts who expiate at Spielberg the crimes 
committed against the laws of society. He thus describes 
the scene: ‘She trembled in perceiving that I observed 
her, and uttered a faint cry. She had supposed me asleep. 
She was tall and delicate ; her face pleasing, her hair of a 
light brown and arranged with the utmost neatness; her eyes 
were blue, shaded by long eyelashes, and her whole appear- 
ance so prepossessing, that, forgetting she was a convict, lL 
arose for the purpose of seeing her better, of speaking to 
her, and perhaps taking her hand ; when the voices of the 
keepers, echoing through the corridor, made me fear I 
might be heard and observed, and that they would take 
away the young girl, upon whom I fixed my eyes, full of 
compassion and curiosity. She did not appear to be more 
than eighteen, and seemed so modest that all my feelings 
revolted at the idea of her having been capable of commit- 
ting any crime.” We would gladly transcribe the whole of 
this interesting scene—her conversation and manners so 
contrasted with her degraded situation—but we must refer 
to the book. 

The sound of voices, and the steps of the keeper are 
heard : the prisoner throws himself again on his couch, and 
appears to be asleep: the poor young girl resumes her la- 
bor, that of scouring the floor of the prison. When the 
keeper entered, he was furious against his comrades for 
suffering the convict to enter the cell of the prisoner. He 
ordered Andryane to follow him, that the girl might finish 
her task. [We cannot quit this subject without giving a 
slight sketch of the cause of her imprisonment. She was 
of a respectable family and well educated, but had been in- 
volved by her brothers in signing forged bills, without 
understanding the nature or consequences of her crime. ] 

Wergrat, one of the under-directors, a few days after, 
desired Andryane to follow him. This he did, supposing 
he was to be put into a still more dismal cell. What was 
his sensations when on entering another cell he found him- 
self in the arms of Confalonieri ! 

It was happy for him that this re-union took place before 
he was informed of the death of his father. All the solace 
of consolation that a tender, enlightened mind could impart, 
he received from his friend. Suffering, however, was 
doing its slow but sure work. His mind began to yield to 
the hopelessness of his situation ; and though he still com- 
posed verses, he often remained for hours in gloomy inac- 
tion and despair, which even prayer and confidence in God 
could not banish. 

The contemplated escape of Confalonieri must be omit- 
ted. His earnest desire to again embrace his beloved 
Theresa—the relinquishment of the project—the amputa- 
tion of Maroncelli’s leg—the sickness of Pellico—the dis- 





threatened total blindness. Yet his renewed devotions 
and intellectual resources supported him for a long time 





tress of Confalonieri at believing that he should never again 
see his wife—Andryane’s own affliction at the news of his 
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father’s death—all seem to make a climax of suffering ;— 
bat a greater impended—his prospect of total blindness, 
unless he could speedily get relief. He demanded with 
earnestness the visit of an oculist. It was at the com- 
mencement of the year 1830, Jt was sometime before per- 
mission could be gained. In the month of June he was 
conducted to the ocnlist, in presence of four physicians, 
for the examination of his eyes. Their judgment was (le- 
cisive. “It is a serious case,” said the oculist, “and if 
the captivity of this young man continues there will be no 
remedy.” ‘The oculist recommended to the physicians to 
make an immediate report to his majesty. All this was 
expressed. in German, of which they concluded the French- 
man to be totally ignorant. His address convinced them 
to the contrary: “On your report, gentlemen,” he said, 
“depends the loss or preservation of what is dearer to me 
than my life.” 

In this terrible state of suspense he was doomed to con- 
tinue till the first of August, 1830. They then distinguished 
the step of the director of police. He had come to give 
Maroncelli and Pellico liberty. While Andryane rejoiced 
for them, it seemed like his own doom, “Since the em- 
peror has not comprehended me,” he exclaimed, “‘ my fate 
is decided. It is written in heaven that I shall lose my 
sight in the prisons of Spielberg.” In a moment, however, 
the recollection of Pellico accustomed to the affectionate 
cares of Maroncelli-—-of Maroncelli maimed, of his own 
prospect of blindness, came overhim. “It is thus,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘ that Spielberg surrenders its victims !” 

After their departure aJl remained the same. The pain 
of his eyes ingreased, and his health failed. His heart was 
filled with despair; and when they strove to comfort him, 
and assured him that without doubt the emperor would take 
pity on his melancholy situation, he replied—* Je ne vois 
que trop qu’il en sera de mes yeux, comme de la jambe de 
Maroncelli; |’ordre viendra d’en avoir soin quand le mal 
sera sans reméde.” “I see but too well, that it will be 
with my eyes as with the leg of Maroncelli: the order 
will arrive when it is too late.” 

The emperor ordered several more hours of air and exer- 
cise on the platform for the prisoner Andryane. It was 
several days before he derived benefit from this favor. At 
length, however, the fine prospects and the mountain air 
awakened the recollections of his youth, and roused him in 
some degree from his state of apathy. It is sad to contem- 
plate him as he is now, and remember him as when first in- 
troduced to our acquaintance. Well might he quote the 
words of Milton, that he was but “ the dungeon of himself.” 
We beheld him entering the career of life full of generous 
and ardent aspirations—willing to sacrifice his days in the 
cause of liberty—but how are they sacrificed? In the cells 
of Spielberg! Poor Confalonieri, too—the declining health 
of Theresa, filled his soul with fatal presentiments—day 
and night her name was on his lips, and uttered with sobs 
and groans—* Teresa! povera Teresa !” 

The desolation he felt penetrated the heart of his com- 
panion, and they struggled in vain against their various 
sufferings. Both were now seriously ill. Confalonieri was 
confined to his bed, and Andryane suffered the most dis- 
tressing attacks from cramp in the stomach. Still one 
power remained in exercise—that of composing verses, 
Notwithstanding frequent pains in his head, and other 
alarming symptoms, he still invoked the muse occasionally, 
and composed yerses which at a later period he was able to 
recall to his memory. 

It was in the year 1831 that a new circumstance came to 
add to the horrors of their situation. The cholera was 
striding rapidly towards them. They heard of its ravages 
at a distance; and at length it reached Briinn. From the 
platform they could distinguish the funerals that followed 
each other almost without any interval. They became too 


numerous for the usual ceremonies: the bells no longer 
rang, and ecclesiastics were wanting. People died, and 
were silently buried ; and the whole town seemed plunged 
in mourning and consternation. 

One night they heard a confused noise of chains and 
voices, and at last groans and cries. It was a convict that 
they were conveying to the infirmary. The cholera had 
entered the prisons. What a horrible reflection, that the 
poor captives if attacked in the night could obtain no relief. 
In vain they represented the cruelty of their situations, and 
implored in case of attack that they might be transported 
immediately to the hospital. But the governor dared not 
to take upon himself such a responsibility. One evening 
after the last visit of the keeper, Confalonieri was seized 
with violent pains in the stomach. Other alarming symp- 
toms appeared. Andryane endeavored by knocking loudly 
to obtain succor. At length he made the keepers hear; but 
they replied that the keys were at the commandant’s, and 
the door could not be opened till five in the morning. We 
besought of them to procure the keys, and said that before 
morning Confalonieri would be incapable of aid. “I can 
do nothing,” said the keeper ; “‘ the commandant has forbid 
our interrupting him.” After a night of dreadful suffering, 
towards morning, the symptoms abated, and the blood began 
to circulate: the danger was over, and Confalonieri saved 
from death and cholera. 

One evening the step of the director of police was heard 
in the gallery : it approached the door of their cell, which 
was thrown open. He came to inform Andryane that his 
pardon had arrived—he was free! 

Alas, what a parting for poor Confalonieri! yet he em- 
braced Andryane again and again, saying, “I am happy, I 
am happy.” 

The sister—the noble sister of the young man, had at 
last obtained his pardon, on condition-that he never again 
entered the Austrian territory. 

The journal of this excellent sister nearly closes the 
book, The 14th of February, 1831, she received a letter 
from Silvio Pellico, informing her of the fraternal affection 
that had existed between Alexander and himself, and beg- 
ging her to transmit to him any intelligence she might re- 
céive. This letter was soon followed by a visit from Ma- 
roncelli. The accounts which he gave her of the situation 
of her unhappy brother were overwhelming, and such as 
she had never imagined. Her interview with the empe- 
ror—for she immediately went to Vienna—at length pro- 
cured the pardon she had so long solicited. “ Eh bien! 
madame, je céde a vos prieres.” 

Friday, the 20th of March, 1832, he was restored to her. 
Nothing had prepared her for the terrible change in his ap- 
pearance. His form bent, his complexion cadaverous— 
what sufferings must he not have experienced to bring him 
to such a state!. “‘ Pauvre soeur,” he exclaimed, “ appro- 
che toi car ma vue est si faible. Helas, le vent de |’ad- 
versité a passé sur tes cheveux et les a blanchi, mais tu 
n’es pas aussi changée que je le croyais en pensant & toutes 
les larmes que je t’ai coitées.” He inquired for Therese 
Confalonieri. She was an angel in heaven. Her husband’s 
fears were too fatally realized. She had fallen a victim to 
her sorrow for him. One other inquiry was yet to be made. 
Lucy? She had died in the south of France, a year after 
his confinement at Spielberg, of a lingering consumption. 

We might almost hesitate in giving this melancholy 
sketch to the public, were we not able to close it by the 
cheering information which we receive from Andryane at 
the conclusion of the book—that God has given him a com- 
panion which makes him every day bless the Divine-hand 
that reserved her for him. 

We have concluded our task: nor has it been an easy 








one, to concentrate, even imperfectly, into a few pages, 
four octayo volumes. It is proper to mention, that the twa 
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first were published in 1837—the two last in 1838. It is an 
honor to our country that it has been the asylum of oppressed 
and noble-minded men! Those who are not conversant 
with the history of Confalonieri, will be happy to learn that 
he received his liberrty. 

Were it merely a recital of privations and sufferings that 
these pages present, we might be tempted to close the book 
before we had half perused it. But it offers a far different 
source of interest—a high and noble subjeet fur contempla- 
tion. It reveals to every one the capacity which God has 
given him to rise above calamity. It opens to us our own 
mines of intellectual resources, which lie buried like veins 
ef ore in the earth. We, who are supplied with numerous 
agents to work our will, can hardly imagine what it is, to 
be stripped of art, to stand alone in the universe, with only 
God and our own souls. Js it not useful to learn what re- 
sources may even then remain to us? How can we attain 
a better knowledge of the greatness and worth of the human 
intellect, and its glorious affinity to the Deity? While we 
deeply sympathize with our unfortunate brothers who have 
suffered so bitterly forthe struggle of that freedom and in- 
dependence which we have attained, sha]l we not lift our 
hearts in fervent gratitude to Him who has blessed our 
efforts ? 





TO A BEECH TREE. 


I stand beneath thee, hoary beech! 
Within this silent wood, 

Where human accents seldom reach— 
But where long since, I stood 

And carv’d that name, Eliza Lee, 
Upon the yielding bark— 

The letters now I dimly see, 
So time-worn is each mark. 


Where are the feelings of that day? 
Oh, where my promised joy! 

When passion held its madd’ning sway 
O’er me, an ardent boy? 

That name to me was like sun-light, 
As soft through clouds it broke ; 

The last I murmur’d forth at night, 
The first when I awoke. 


With other eyes, I look on things, 
Look on this fleeting world ; 

My happiness hath taken wings, 
My hopes to earth are hurl’d— 

My heart is not what it hath been, 
So changed it is by years 


Of sorrow, sickness, death and sin, 
And unavailing tears. 


But yet that name is in my heart— 
Unalter’d there it stays— 

Nor can it ever thence depart, 
Like this on which I gaze— 

This name! it casts a damp on me, 
To see it pass away— 

But why should it remain, when she 
Hath been of death the prey? 


The lost, the lov’d, the beautiful, 
The spotless and the pure— 

The gentle, kind and dutiful, 
Can gladden me no more ; 

But in that path, the heav’nly path, 
Trod by herself in life, 

I may escape, my God, thy wrath, 
And may rejoin my wife. 


LETTERS TO MY SISTER.—No. II. 


TURKEY. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE, 1839. 
My Dear Sister: 


We are anchored in the Gotpen Horn, just 
under the garden walls of the seraglio, and 
“The superb successor 
Of Earth’s mistress, as thou vainly speakest, 
Stands ’midst these ages, as on the wild ocean 
The last spared fragment of a spacious land, 
That in some grand and awful ministration 
Of mighty nature has engulphed been, 
Doth lift aloft its dark and rocky cliffs 
O’er the wide waste around, and sadly frowns 
In lonely majesty.” 
But to leave poetry and the tragedy of Constan- 
tine Paleologus, Constantinople unrols before me 
her interminable extent of houses, domes, minarets 
and cypresses: and we are waiting for the health- 
officer, from the Turkish lazaretto, to come and 
examine if we are fit subjects for the said laza- 
retto, which is an old seventy-four, lying in the 
harbor, disabled by age for service; and in which 
men of all nations are crowded to play the farce* 
of a quarantine, and all to die should the plague 
happen to appear in any of his sublime highness’s 
dominions. Meanwhile, I shall avail myself of the 
slowness of Turkish movements, to tell you some- 
thing of my own. 
Well, I have seen Troy— 

“That field with blood bedew’d in vain, 

The desert of old Priam’s pride ; 

The tombs, sole relics of his reign.” 
That is, the three mounds near the sea, in which 
it is supposed the ashes of Achilles, Ajax and Pa- 
troclus once reposed: and Mount ida in the far 
distance, with the sunbeams lightening and blush- 
ing over its snow-covered top. And I have sailed 
up the storied Dardanelles, and remained a short 
time between Cestos and Abydos; where Europe 
and Asia almost meet, and smile upon each other 
over the gently flowing waters from two romantic 
little villages. I did not drop a tear to the memory 
of the unfortunate loves of Hero and Leander, as 
is the fashion; but I felt like it when I remem- 
bered that this was the strait which the fanatic 
Turk passed on rafts to seize Gallipolis, and wrote 
the first page of poor Greece’s long sufferings. 

Our passage through the Dardanelles, and the 

dreamy sea of Marmora, was to me like enchant- 
ment. The shores are lined with charming little 
villages almost embowered in the luxuriant fo- 
liage of the plane tree—and a mosque with its tall, 





* The Turks have so little idea of the nature, objects, 
and regulations of a quarantine, that they sometimes allow 
travellers to land and remain two or three days in the city, 
and then take them out to smoke them. And sometimes 
they take one person out of a vessel and smoke him for the 





whole. They are a polite though stupid people. For it is 
agreeable to travellers to have such things done by proxy. 
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graceful minaret, and the groves of dark cypress, 
mourning over the white tombs, give to every one 
an Eastern and peculiar air. Between the villa- 
ges the country slopes away in rich plains and un- 
dulating hills, and the whole looks as soft and 
lovely as a dream of something beautiful. 

The approach to the city is grand and exciting 
beyond all that I had fancied. It has often been 
compared with that of New York, but it does not 
strike me as at all like it. The very air seems dif- 
ferent: and it is so much larger, and so mingled 
up with cypresses and minarets; and its vast pala- 
ces, standing in the midst of extensive gardens, 
crown its seven hills with a sort of regal and pic- 
turesque beauty, different from any thing in the 
Western world: and then the harbor presents 
another contrast. The waters are crowded with 
six thousand little fairy-looking boats, formed of 
two broad thin planks, ending in a sharp prow, 
pointed with brass or iron. They move with won- 
derful rapidity, and one would think in such a 
restless crowd accidents would often occur, but 
they rarely come in contact with each other. Ac- 
cidents do sometimes happen by inexperienced 
travellers stepping in carelessly and upsetting them. 
So I must step carefully, if I would save myself 
from a drenching in these bright waters, or per- 
chance my home among the pines of Carolina may 
mourn my tragical fate. 

The most striking object as we approached was 
the seraglio, which was the palace of the Greek 
emperors, and is of the sultans. The buildings 
are very extensive, and so irregular as to be quite 
picturesque. They stand in a large garden which 
comes down to the waters and occupies all of the 
ancient Byzantium. 

From my present situation, I see in the garden, 
under the deep shade of the cypress, the fountains 
of cool waters and bright flowers. It looks like a 
paradise, but I know that it is a prison: and were 
not all life so crowded with the wonderful, the sad 
and the beautiful, I might expatiate a long time 
upon these gardens and their palace prisons. And 
they have as strong an interest now as in the 
ehanges of their past days; for they are again 
upon the eve of a national change. Sultan Mah- 
moud, who now sways these fair realms, was once 
confined within these palaces, that minister in turn 
to his depostic will, and enclose the future heir of 
his power and dignity.* You probably know with 
what jealous care all who are allied to the throne 
are watched. They are shut up without any com- 
munication with the rest of the world, except 
through agents, who attend to their business, and 
are as strictly watched, that they may engage 
in no intrigues dangerous to the throne ; but with 
all these precautions, the turbulent parties often 


* Sultan Mahmoud has died since the above was written, 


and his son and suecessor is Abdoul Metzid—the beloved 
of God. 





——. 


make revolutions in favor of these poor imbecile 
royal-born victims : and this accounts for the rapid 
decline of the empire. Formerly the sons of the 
sultans mingled with men, commanded troops, and 
governed provinces, and were thus prepared for 
the cares of authority when they ascended the 
throne. But in later days, the miserable beings, 
who were kept in palaces surrounded only by wo- 
men and slaves, were totally unfit to govern, and 
their reigns have only been a long series of disas- 
ters and revolutions. ‘The present sultan had the 
same education: but when other popular tumults 
dethroned his unfortunate uncle, Selim III, and 
raised his elder brother, Mustapha II, to the throne, 
he was allowed to associate with him; and Selim 
aroused the mind of Mahmoud, by relating to him 
the weakness and misfortunes of his miserable, 
short, and shameful reign. Another change of 
party hurled the murdered Mustapha from the 
throne, and Selim privately fell a victim to the bow- 
string. Mahmoud was dragged from retirement, 
marched over the dead bodies of his uncle and 
brother, to an uncertain throne, tottering over a 
nation in anarchy. For twenty-nine years he has 
kept his power by chance or policy. In the East 
are various opinions respecting the strength of his 
genius ;—his acts bespeak him a despotic, cruel, 
avaricious and politic man. He has destroyed the 
dangerous order of the janizaries, who dethroned 
Selim, and have for ages been the most formida- 
ble enemies, and the most inefficient subjects of the 
Ottoman empire. He has introduced European 
tactics among his troops, and cast off the cumbrous 
Turkish costume. He is now attempting to estab- 
lish scientific schools, theatres, and all the etceteras 
of European civilization. It is said his subjects 
have learned to drink wine with much more facility 
than to practise any of the other arts of civilized 
and Christian life. Alas! for Mahomet and Ais reli- 
gion in these reforming days. 

But the boat is waiting to take me, not to the 
lazaretto, but to a hotel kept by an English family; 
so I must leave for a future time any further won- 
ders. 

I have been five days in Constantinople, and you 
may be assured I have seen much in my wander- 
ings: but charming Lady Mary Montague has told 
so many pleasant fibs of Constantinople and Turk- 
ish life, there is little left for other traveilers to 
fable about, and that little has been more than ap- 
propriate; so I will not bore you with descriptions 
of my rambles through the bazaars, and to the 
mosques, and all the other sights that travellers 
must see and wonder at, and of which you have 
read. I will not tell you of wonders—only of my 
pleasures. Among these, I must number a beauti- 
ful afternoon which I spent in “the valley of sweet 
waters.” We flew over the calm bright waters of 
the crowded harbor, in one of those little dangerous- 
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feeling fairy (caiques) boats, and soon found our- 
selves in a small stream that flows through a soft 
valley, covered with a green and-flowered carpet, 
and shadowed by large and ancient looking trees. 
Here and there was a fountain and a light graceful 
kiosk ; and all these beauties were enlivened by the 
animated crowd which we unexpectedly met. It 
seems the Turkish schools have an annual festival, 
and all the children—who are quite small—to the 
number of five thousand, assemble here to enjoy 
their freedom. I was amused by their singular 
and various costumes ; and more interested in their 
veiled mothers, who partook of their liberty and 
pleasures. Some parties were seated under the 
clumps of shady trees, enjoying their picnic dinners, 
and forming the most picturesque groups. Others 
were gathered round their gilded and crimson 
arabas—a small carriage usually drawn by oxen, 
and used only by the women—and some were in 
the boats on the river: while masquerades, gipsey 
harlequins, jugglers and dancers, were performing 
wonderful feats for the amusement of the delighted 
children. We landed at one of the kiosks, which 
is an open house, where people go to enjoy nature, 
drink coffee, smoke pipes, and talk scandal—if the 
Turks have yet acquired this civilized vice. We 
walked a little way on the banks of a canal lined 
with shady trees, and, passing through beautiful 
grounds, to the garden of one of the sultan’s country 
seats—into which we had permission to enter. 

The palace was very light and fanciful, sur- 
rounded by a colonade of white pillars, having a 
great many angles and irregular turnings, and 
standing in the midst of a beautiful garden. When 
we entered we found the rooms large and lofty, 
the walls ornamented with gaudy paintings done 
on the plastering—with large mirrors and graceful 
drapery alternating. The luxuriant ottomans and 
broad sofas produced a very oriental effect. All 
the floors were covered with fine Egyptian matting, 
and the guide insisted upon our laying off our shoes 
before we entered. We went through all the 
women’s apartments (the sacred harem) which 
were pretty much in the same style as the others, 
but not so richly furnished: and an unpleasant 
effect was produced on me from all the windows 
being guarded on the outside by a fine wood-work, 
which admits the air, and allows the prisoners to 
look out without being seen by sacrilegious eyes. 
At a little distance, it looks as if lace was drawn 
over half the windows of the house. The baths 
were the most luxurious things I saw. They are 
built of the finest and most polished marble, and 
lighted from above by a thick glass roof, which 
throws down a soft light like that of an astral lamp, 
or the full moon. The dressing-rooms attached 
to them were furnished with mirrors and couches, 
and every thing that royal Eastern luxury requires. 
The chief beauty of all the apartments are the 


The grounds are beautifully arranged, and a de- 

lightful effect is produced by the number of fanci- 

ful fountains, that throw up their cool waters 

among the green trees and bright flowers. I al- 

most envied “ the light of the world.” <A kiosk 

built over the canal, or artificial river running 

through the grounds, when we went, was covered 

with tent-cloth to protect it from the weather ; but 

they drew the cover up to gratify our curiosity. It 

was simply a gorgeous gilded dome, supported by 

fine white marble pillars, matted and containing 

the sultan’s ottoman, where he may sit and enjoy 

a scene for which nature and art have done every 

thing. It was so beautiful it seemed as if I was 
transported to the times of the “Arabian Nights’ 

Entertainments.” 

When we took our leave, the gardener presented 
each of the party with a brilliant bouquet, and we 
returned to our boats to find our way through the 
gay crowd that floated on the river homeward- 
bound, as the evening was gathering around us. 
We spent the evening with our kind, agreeable 
companion, Mr. Rhodes. As a specimen of our 
countrymen, Mr. Rhodes is an interesting object 
to every American who visits Constantinople. He 
is a self-made man; and though now basking in 
the sunshine of wealth and royal favor, retains 
a delightful and unaffected simplicity, which re- 
minds us so much of home, that it is a pleasure to 
be with him. It is singular how much energy of 
mind will accomplish. Mr. Rhodes was born and 
lived in Rhode Island until he was fourteen years 
old, and had only the advantage of a country edu- 
cation, under a master who had kept the same vil- 
lage-school for twenty-eight years, without adding 
to or changing any of his ideas; but his pupil had 
a natural taste for mathematics and mechanics, 
and overcame all obstacles. He is now that most 
respectable of beings—a scientific mechanic. Mr. 
Rhodes accompanied Mr. Eckford from New York 
to Constantinople, and engaged with him in the 
service of the sultan. But Mr. Eckford had not 
completed one vessel when he suddenly died, and 
the whole business devolved upon Mr. - Rhodes, 
who determined to go away as soon as the vessel 
was finished, but he received such offers as in- 
duced him to remain. 

The first ship launched by the American archi- 
tect presented a scene of general interest. The 
sultan, who takes particular pride in his navy, 
came down to the ship-yard and had his silken 
tents spread; while the captain-pacha, attended 
by two or three hundred men provided with ropes, 
made ready to draw the vessel, a-la-Turc, into the 
water. 

“ What are you going to do?” said Mr. Rhodes. 

“ To help you,” answered the Turk. 

* But I do not want any help,” said Mr. Rhodes, 
with surprise. ‘I have five or six men.” 





charming scenes upon which they look without. 


The Turk stared—Mr. Rhodes gave his orders— 
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the supporters were cut away, and in an instant 
the noble vessel tracked the waves with fire. The 
sultan sprang up, clapped his hands, and cried 
** Mashaliah !”—wonderful! It was a miracle. 


This will give some idea of how little the Turks 
know of the reduction of manual labor. ‘The next 


day, Mr. Rhodes was very busy in the ship-yard : “you a traveller sees very little of them, except 
he had off his coat, his sleeves were rolled up, and 


his dress all besmeared with paint: a man came. 


to him, saying, the captain-pacha wanted him in a 
great hurry. 
and was rowed off to the palace. 


to see you.” 

‘ But I have no coat on,” said Mr. Rhodes. 

“T cannot help that; his sublime highness waits,” | 
replied the pacha. 

So poor Mr. Rhodes was ushered into the royal 
presence in the most uncourtly array. His first 
salam was accompanied by an apology for his 
dress. “I do not want your clothes, but you,” said | 
the sultan. From that day favors have fallen 
thick upon our countryman. The sultan once 
proposed to make him, instead of master of the 
arsenal, constructor-general of the empire—the 
highest dignity he could bestow upon him in his 
line of business. A pacha was sent to inform him 
of the honor intended him. 

“T cannot accept it,” was Mr. Rhodes’s reply. 

“‘ But the sultan wishes to honor you.” 

**] know that,” continued Mr. Rhodes: “ but 
now, I am a private man, and can mind my own 
business without any body’s minding me; and if 
you give me this splendid decoration, you only 
make me a mark for the shafts of envy, and I am 
no more safe.” 

“Tt will cost me my life to tell the sultan you 
refuse this honor,” said the poor pacha, turning 
white. 

They consulted about and discussed the subject 
for three days: at length, as the pacha could not 
prevail, he ventured to tell his despotic highness 
what Mr. Rhodes said. The only reply was, “ very 
well,” and the subject was dropped—but not the sul- 
tan’s more substantial favors. Mr. Rhodes showed 
me some rich shawls and splendid jewels which had 
been sent as presents to him: and he is provided 
with a princely establishment. His luxurious east- 
ern halls are ever open to the many American tra- 
vellers who visit the city: and to all he shows the 
kindest attentions. 1 examined many of his draw- 
ings and models for ship-building, and became quite 
interested in the science. 

I regretted leaving Mr. Rhodes’s delightful home 
and agreeable conversation, but we had a beautiful 
trip on the water from his house to Pera, the Frank- 
quarter, where we are staying. The eastern hea- 
vens were jewelled with bright stars, and every 


He immediately stepped into a boat, ' 





sweep of the oars on the dark waters left a trace 


—— 
—_—_ 


‘of light. It is worth staying out at night in Con- 


-stantinople, to see its innumerable minarets lighted 


up. It looks as if all heaven and earth were filled 


| with stars. 


Such a thing was never before seen in Turkey. | 


So I have given you half a day of life in Con- 


stantinople, and I suppose you are wondering that | 


I have so little to say of the Turks; but I assure 


their faces and dress. In the first place, they are 
pretty much like all the rest of the human species; 
and the latter has been so often described, I pre- 
sume you will be glad to hear nothing more of it. 


| But though I have not seen much of the Turks, | 
The pacha met him, saying, “The sultan wishes | 


have had many other subjects of living interest. 
There are four or five young Greeks here who 
were educated in America, and a few Americans, 
to whom my heart warmed witht a most national 
instinct. I remained a day and night in the family 
of Mr. Goodell, the American missionary, and | 
had such a home-feeling in the midst of his large 
and interesting family, I shall come to Constanti- 
nople to enjoy the same feeling again, if I find my- 
self growing foreign in these far-foreign lands. | 
have also been fortunate in meeting with Mr. H——, 
a young gentleman who was in New Haven while 
I was at school there, and it made me feel as if I 
was again seventeen. We talked over all the 
loves, courtships and scandal, that floated in New 
Haven three years since, with the same zest as if 
it had yesterday’s freshness: but by way of con- 
trast to the western tone of our conversation, we 
have just been to see the “Turning Dervises;” 
and I looked upon them whirling round, and lis- 
tened to their deafening music, until my head 
whirled, and I felt my soul leaving my body ; but 
whether it went to paradise, as they affirm theirs 
do, I very much doubt. But I will not tell you 
any thing more, or you will say 

" «The earth has nothing like a she epistle, 

* + because it never ends.” 

Your affectionate sister, 


M. 





TO ——. 
Lady, I have thought of thee 
Often, since I met thee last ; 
And the time I was with thee, 
Is the sweetest of the past— 
A spot on which my mem’ry rests, 
A flowery isle amidst a sea, 
(Strewn with many a ghastly wreck—) 
The waters of eternity. 
All I saw caused thoughts of thee, 
That was bright and that was fair— 
The fairest flowers which deck the earth, 
The brightest clouds which gem the air. 
And when night came o’er the earth, 
And darkness hung above the sea; 
As I looked upon the stars, 
My heart, sweet Lady, turned to thee. G. 
Williamsburg, June, 1840. 
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UNITED STATES NAVY. 


oo 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE NAVY REGISTER OF 
THE UNITED STATES FOR 1840. 


We are told in every quarter that the Navy of this coun- 
try, instead of advancing towards excellence in the model 
and build of its vessels, in their equipment and armament, 
in the intelligence and discipline of its personel, is falling 
off and is less efficient every day for the past ten years. 
We are further told, an universal dissatisfaction is spread 
through all grades, (always excepting that of Navy Com- 
missioner, ) and the officers themselves cannot unite in opi- 
nion upon any one point. 

Are these charges true? Is there any foundation for sup- 





posing that the Navy of 1840, is not superior to the Navy of 
1830? 


In the year 1812, the vessels of war of the United States 
consisted of 11 frigates, 2 sloops, 5 brigs, 2 schooners, 4 
bomb vessels, and 170 gun-boats. Of this force there were 
in commission 6 frigates, 2 sloops, 4 brigs, 1 schooner, 1 
cutter, and 50 gun-boats ;—making 64 sail in commission, 
Jannary 1, 1812. At this time the personel consisted of 12 
Captains, 10 Commanders, 73 Lieutenants, 53 Sailing 
Masters, 27 Surgeons, 26 Assistant Surgeons, 6 Chaplains, 
33 Pursers, 15 Boatswains, 17 Gunners, 14 Sail-makers, 
13 Carpenters, and 310 Midshipmen. 

On the Ist of January, 1832, there were 19 sail in commis- 
sion—viz. 2 frigates 11 sloops, and 6 schooners—a force very 
much less than that which was afloat twenty years before. 

The increase of force afloat in the last eight years, and 
the gradual but exceedingly slow augmentation of the Navy, 
in all its departments, may be seen by comparing the above 
statements with the following 


SYNOPSIS OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES—JANUARY 1, 1840. 




















Class. In Commission. In On the | Total in 
At Home. | Abroad. | Ordinary. | Stocks. 1840. 

led EF TRO Se icce nt 00 sti soncen neces esstanlinmniie 2 1 4 4 ll 
NAG, «on onma dint ak giccbrekwaaes amine Kamae bra aek ; 1 , ] 
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~ The whole Navy of the United States consists, as we | 


see above, of 69 vessels, including every thing from the 
Pennsylvania to the little tenders employed in the Explo- 
ring Expedition. Of these 69 sail, it is not fair to reckon 
upon more than those which are actually afloat, and even 
some of these are unseaworthy, if we may credit the-reports 
lately made in relation to the frigate United States; and 
the argument urged in favor of New York for a Dry Dock 
(probably as effective as any other advanced), was that two 
ships of the line had been so much injured by time and re- 





pose alone, that they cannot be carried by sea, or otherwise, 
TABLE SHOWING THE PERSONEL OF 


to the dock, either at Norfolk, or Boston. Those vessels 
on the stocks can hardly be counted as a part of the actual 
efficiency of the Navy. Therefore, it may be said in truth, 
that our whole effective Naval force does not include any 
but the vessels in commission—viz. 3 ships of the line, 1 
razee, 6 frigates, 17 sloops, 4 brigs, 10 schooners, 1 store- 
ship, and 3 insignificant steamers—altogether making 45 
vessels. 

The warrant and commission officers (exclusive of the 
Marine corps) in 1812 amounted to 609; at present they 
number 1,181, as follows: 


THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Made up from the Navy Register, which ought to have been published January \st, 1840, instead of March \6th. 










































































On Duty. cas 
: Total Waitin On 
Cant ae No. |At Home At Sea.| Orders. {28 Leave-| puriongh. 
» (Came... Ke ccccetinsicave 55 16 13 24 2 
E | Commanders,.......----+-- 55 1] 1] 3] 2 
& | Lieutenants,.........--.--- *290 71 119 71 27 2 
‘go ) Surgeons,........+..------ 61 $23 19 16 3 
‘= \ Passed Assistant Surgeons, . 17 6 8 2 1 
5 Assistant Surgeons,...----.- 53 8 37 6 2 
D PP cakdescnwesdipcuss 5] 12 24 ll 3 1 
de C+ 8 OS aS ae 13 6 3 2 2 
_ (Passed Midshipmen,...--.-. 191 48 | $123 8 11 1 Suspended. 
> | Midshipmen, .......-.-.--- 231 2 198 10 3 18 at School. 
St NE 5, anne dew ceckinge’ 29 22 ° 3 4 
E 4 Rs ccnccenub act 32 12 14 4 2 
et gids ows casdacnwn } 37 16 19 1 1 
s SR a nin wince mnsmmmges 24 8 15 1 ‘ 
gO EER set 2 25 4 19 1 1 
Professors and Teachers,...- --- 17 7 9 1 
Iie] §272 | 631 | 192 63 4 
.. 4 (Navy Agents,.........--- 14 
= a ) Nev Storekeepers, . .--.- 9 
© ( Naval Constructors, ..-- -- 5 
28 
S (Caleta, wisn cesinnsnd<cenin 1 1 
= | Lieutenant Colonel, ......-- 1 1 
ie en an 5 ate 4 3 
Lai REBT 13 9 2 2 
- [Biss Lieutenants,.......-..- 20 14 3 1 2 
= \Second Lieutenants,..-...-- 20 14 6 0 0 
59 42 ll 3 2 
*14 Lieutenants are in command at home or abroad. + 1 Surgeon, at the Hospital at Mahon, is included. 


t1 in command of a schoooner, and 7 are acting as Lieutenants. 


§ As the operations of the steam-vessel-of 


war Fulton (of 4 guns) are confined to the New York Bay, her officers are included with those doing duty at home. 
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Of the 55 Captains 26 are unemployed, and of the 55 
Commanders 33 are unemployed. 

100 Lieutenants are unemployed. 

Of 61 Surgeons 19 are unemployed. 

Of 17 Passed Assistant Surgeons 14 are on duty. 

Of 53 Assistant Surgeons 8 are unemployed. 

Of 51 Pursers 15 are unemployed. 

Of 13 Chaplains only 3 are at sea, and some of them do 
not like to serve at sea at all. 

Of 191 Passed Midshipmen only 20 are unemployed. 

Of 231 Midshipmen all are under orders, with the ex- 
ception of 13. 

Of 29 Sailing Masters there is not a single one at sea! 

Of 59 Marine Officers only 11 are at sea. 

It is to be kept in view that, as a general rule, those offi- 
cers who are on leave or waiting orders, have recently re- 
turned from long service abread ; though it does sometimes 


rank, political position, possession of money, family con- 
nections, &c. &c., it is deemed proper to retain certain offi- 
cers, either upon the home-stations altogether, or to keep 
‘them for years waiting orders; and perhaps it is wise 
policy to do so, because the public services might suffer if 
trusted to hands which have lost that peculiar tact which 
continued practice is necessary to preserve. 

It will strike every one that the relative proportion of the 
several grades is unequal: the effect of which is to force 
much more arduous duty upon one grade of officers than 
upon. another, particularly when no register of service is 
kept. It would be a very curious and interesting matter to 
see, appended to the name of every commissioned officer 
in the Navy, the number of years and months he had 
served at sea, from the time of entering the Navy, exclud- 
ing of course from the aggregate duties performed on board 





happen, that from peculiar circumstances, such as social 


of receiving vessels, and river and bay cruisers. 


TABLE SHOWING THE INCREASE OF THE NAVY IN A PERIOD OF TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS. 











Official Grades. 
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Number in | Number in {| Number in | Increase in 
1812. 1830. 1840. 28 years. 
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The great improvement in the Naval establishment of 
the United States is found in the means of building and 
equipping vessels. There are seven Navy Yards and two 
Dry Docks ; and at these several places there is accumu- 
lated a very large amount of materials, suitable for the pur- 
poses of Naval architecture, which may be made available 
in a very short time. Taken together, the building estab- 
lishments of the United States are equal to those of any 
other country in the world, except in their extent. They 
are still deficient in several particulars, which will no doubt 
be supplied in the course of years. 

Besides the employment found for officers at the Navy 
Yards, and in the cruising-ships, there are other very im- 
portant duties to be discharged. There are the five receiv- 
ing vessels, (used to accommodate recruits until drafted 
































into service,) and five recruiting stations for the collection 
of men to serve in the Navy as seamen, and also to receive 
and enter apprentices to the Navy. If parents and guar- 
dians of scanty means were informed of the very many ad- 
vantages, and the superior provision offered boys in the 
Naval service, they would hasten to place them in the em- 
ployment of their country, instead of permitting the wretched 
children to idle through the streets of our large cities, * un- 
washed, unkempt,” apt pupils of vice and crime, which, to 
some extent, seem to be the necessary companions of great 
poverty or penury. 

The above tables, which have been carefully collated, 
show that the Navy does gradually increase in the number 
of vessels and of officers, but whether there is also an im- 
provement in the model and sailing of the vessels, or of 
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education, skill, or intelligence in the officers, is a question 
that cannot be solved statistically, unless the “ Scraps in 
the Lucky Bag” help us out. Our own opinion is, that the 
officers do improve: both their moral and intellectual tone 
are of an higher order than they were thirty years ago; and 
[ believe, generally, our ships are as efficient (when once 
got to sea) as the ships of any other Navy in the world. 
But it is notorious, that it requires more time to equip and 
send ships to sea than was the case in old times. It rarely 
happens now, that ships on foreign stations are relieved 
within the period of the term of service for which their 
crews have contracted. Every body knows how long the 
Grand Exploring Expedition lay in our waters. Many 
know the time occupied in fitting out the relief squadron for 
Brazil, and those who live long enough will know when 
the squadron which should be this very instant in the 
China Seas, will be able to sail. It may be fairly conjec- 
tured, from late experience, that the China squadron will 
be ready for sea in about ten months from the time the or- 
der is or was issued. EAU DOUCE. 


THE LISTUS ALBIDUS. 


Yes! strangely beautiful art thou, 

Thou star-like flower of snowy whiteness— 
With the delicate glory of thy brow, 

And thy leaf of dazzling brightness ; 
And beautiful is thy slender spray, 

Richly enwreath’d with bud and flower; 
Thy fragrant breath is around our way, 

Yet thou dyest with the sunset hour. 
Tho’ wondrous beauty is thy claim, 

Thy swift decay sad music singeth ; 
The blossom, with the morn that came, 

Is gone ere eve its shadow flingeth : 
And thus with many a human hope 

That in our heart of hearts we cherish, 
At morn we give it widest scope, 

And ere the eve we see it perish. 


Eames’s Place, July 20, 1840. E. J. EAMES. 





THE QUAKERESS. 


Mr. Messenger—Some one of your correspon- 
dents has very justly said, that the best way in 
which fiction can be employed is in illustrating his- 
torical events. 

In the full persuasion of this so obvious truth, I 
am induced to transmit for insertion into your ex- 
cellent periodical the following tale. It is design- 
ed to represent the early history of the colonies, 
and also, illustrate some of the doings and sayings 
of a period that must always interest every true 
American. 

No grateful son of the Pilgrims, be his present 
abode where it may, or at whatever distance from 
the far-famed rock of Plymouth, around which clus- 
ter so many associations sacred to every New-Eng- 
lander; or from the equally far-famed banks of the 
noble James, which bring up before the mirror of 
the memory all the delightful recollections of the 
landing at Jamestown ;—no son of theirs, we repeat, 
will be willing to forget them—their trials and pri- 


‘ Nor will the student of human nature, the states- 

man or the moralist, wish to remain altogether in- 

sensible to their faults. Like the best of men, they 

had the failings of men, and yet, unlike many good 

men who can plead nothing in extenuation of their 

faults, they were conscientious even in their faults. 

Their sternness and unamiability were the conse- 

quences of their religious scruples, while their 

consciences were unenlightened. Wherever they 

thought their duty concerned, they were ever found 

fearless and unyielding, and, perhaps, sometimes 

too unrelenting and severe ; and still their bitterest 

enemies cannot deny that their times was the no- 

ble epoch of our civil and religious liberties ; nor 

can their warmest admirers but acknowledge, that 

living at that gloomy period of superstition, and 
ever prone to give too loose reins to the imagina- 
tion, even they did, at times, yield to its wild control. 

Let no one be startled at the idea that the Puri- 
tans, the sober, solemn Puritans, were imaginative ; 
for it was even so. Not exactly were they fanci- 
ful or frivolous ; but they exhibited those deeper, 
more serious and more mysterious traits of this fa- 
culty, which differ very widely from the chimerical 
and barely visionary ; which take deep hold of the 
intellect and enter into the very nature. In their 
religion, they were enthusiastic, a little supersti- 
tious and a little intolerant; to which, if it is 
added that they were bold, credulous, and ardent, 
then there will be named some of the characteris- 
tics which they possessed, and which will amply 
supply me with materials for the tale I wish to tell. 
Where there is no excuse for the deeds of our an- 
cestors, let us throw over them the cloak of our 
charity; remembering that they sojourned in peril- 
ous and trying times, a period which is justly 
styled “ the triumphant age of superstition.” “ ‘The 
privations they had suffered, both in their own 
country ; and during the years of their early resi- 
dence here, acting upon their minds and characters 
in codperation with the influences of the political 
and ecclesiastical occurrences of the seventeenth 
century, imparted a serious, solemn, and romantic 
turn to their dispositions and associations, which 
was transmitted without dissimulation to their chil- 
dren, and was strengthened and aggravated by the 
peculiar circumstances of the period.” 

Our ancestors were undoubtedly influenced, like 
other men, by mixed motives. Like most other 
good men, their virtues were often obscured by 
blemishes, their religion tinctured with superstition, 
and into their best thoughts and purposes would 
occasionally creep the alloy of selfishness. With 
a holy horror at the superstitions of the Roman 
hierarchy, or at what they deemed the superstitions 
of the Episcopacy, they believed in witchcraft. 
Fleeing from oppression and persecution, with 
freedom of opinion, and liberty of conscience, in- 





vations, uprightness and integrity, and all their nu- 
merous virtues. 


scribed on their banner, they persecuted the Qua- 
kers; and, strange as it may seem, in their treatment 
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of the aborigines of our country, they might have 
learned a lesson of humanity from the father of the 
sect they persecuted, the noble-minded William 
Penn. The whole history of these men is so 
striking, and affords such lessons of practical wis- 
dom, that a knowledge even of their failings may 
produce some good to the world. As has been 
said, the motives of most men are complex and 
mixed, and no one can have the vanity to claim for 
the Puritans that they were exceptions to human 
nature. ‘That man is greatly to be pitied for his 
ignorance, who expects to find human nature per- 
fect; and he is to be pitied still more, who in the 
scrutinizing of character cannot separate the good 
from the bad; but he is to be pitied most of all, 
who having discovered one fault, condemns indis- 
criminately. 

Concerning any antichronisms of the story, no 
antiquarian will need be told, that while I have re- 
presented all the action as taking place at one pe- 
riod, true history informs us that the witches were 





hung in the years 1645, 1687, and 1692—the Qua- 
kers in 1659—and that Philip’s war took place in 
1675; while, also, William Penn first arrived in 
this country in 1681. 


CHAPTER L 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And * * * * 


So let us welcome peaceful evening in.—Cowper. 


Although these linesare not quite applicable, yet 
they are not wholly inappropriate to grace withal 
the portal of our little story. We need their spirit, 
if not the detail of items. The lapse of almost half a 
century after the first settlement of this country, 
found our forefathers enjoying most of the com- 
forts and blessings of life. Some of the more 
wealthy had built commodious framed dwellings, 
while the later emigrants still found temporary 
abodes in houses made of huge logs. When only 
rough hewn, these were called block-houses, and 
were very convenient; their thatched roofs were 
close enough to shield off the snow and sleet of the 
severest winter, and the crevices between the mas- 
sy beams of the sides were so well plastered with 
mortar, that the keenest blasts could not penetrate. 
The furnishing of these houses was rude and prac- 
tical, suited to the immediate exigencies of the in- 
dwellers. Noone could “ close the shutters, or let 
fall the curtains,” for instead of the ornamental 
appendages of the gentle poet’s day and country, 
bars of wood were fastened before what few lights 
of glass commonly answered for windows, and 
these were so firmly fixed as to form effectual bar- 
riers against the wild beasts of the forests, and the 
wilder and more cruel savage. Also, by that ne- 
cessity which is the mother of invention, often 
would the good house-wife substitute for the “ cur- 


tain” of damask or chintz, her own homespun—a 
ready protection from the gaze of the tvo inquisi- 
tive, or the hostile eye and weapon of the red 
man. At that day, the luxuriant sofa had not in- 
truded itself into our ancestral abodes, for the rea- 
son, perhaps, that Cowper’s “ birth-day of inven- 
tion” had not then “ succeeded” that day of enter- 
prize to the ingenious Yankee. But waiving this, 
and it is still certain that those “ joint stools were 
then created,” of which the charming poet thus 
discourses : 
“On three legs, 

Upborne they stood. Three legs upholding firm 

A massy slab, in fashion square or round ; 

On such a stool immortal Alfred sat.” 

And so did our good ancestors.—Fearing that 
the reader is by this time tired of description of so 
general a nature, we will introduce him more im- 
mediately to our actors, time and place. He is 
therefore informed that the dramatis persone are 
the family of the Rev. Mr. Elliot—time, mid-win- 
ter, 16—, and the scene one of the better sort of 
block-houses above described. 

Already had the fire been “stirred.” High had 
the hearth been heaped with good old New-Eng- 
land hickory, and never did the antique chimney 
better perform its comfortable functions. Such 
hearths and chimnies are, at this day, numbered 
only with the things that were, and the New-Eng- 
lander who would enjoy the perfection of such a 
fire, must now go far into the back-woods of the 
great west. 

Notwithstanding it was a cold, moonless and 
stormy evening of December, yet the happy circle 
which gathered around the cheerful fire-side of Mr. 
Elliot thought little of the howling of the wild 
winds, or the blasts of the raging tempest. While 
these affected them no more than the breeze which 
stirs thé leaves of summer, still an occasional shrug 
and shiver, as the shrill whistle swept by the huge 
cornices, showed they understood the contrast. All 
were happy and delighted; and as the fire shown 
full into the ruddy faces of the young group, their 
eyes did not the less sparkle, because they felt 
grateful for the blessings they were enjoying. Mrs. 
Elliot, with the younger members of the family, 
were employed about their work, books and toys, 
while Mr. Elliot sat in deep and pious meditation 
over some profound book of Calvinistic lore. 
Charles, the eldest son, and a young man of just 
twenty-one years of age, had also been perusing a 
book, which he had now suffered to fall upon his 
knee, and as he gazed into the bright fire he seem- 
ed buried in earnest thought. 

This young man, who was not altogether an or- 
dinary character, I wish to bring particularly into 
notice. His opportunity of acquiring knowledge 
had been somewhat better than such as this coun- 
try at that time generally afforded. From a choice 





collection of books, which, with a provident care 
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of futurity, his father had brought from England 
ten years before, he had well stored his mind. In- 
stigated by that real thirst for knowledge, without 
which there is no excelling in the race of wisdom, 
he had already far outstripped all his compeers. 
Notwithstanding this superiority, Charles was uni- 
versally respected and beloved. In his manner, he 
was so mild and quiet, easy and natural, and so re- 
ally kind, that all granted him a place in their hearts. 
There was about him nothing officious, obtrusive, 
or assumed; but at the same time he was decidedly 
marked in this—that he seemed much disposed 
to quietude, and the minding of his own affairs—not 
indeed as these negative qualities are seen in the 
million, but connected with acertain presence which 
made it felt; this was his real character. Nor did 
Charles lack force or decision of character. Though 
naturally modest, he could be as stern as the most 
commanding ; and though sometimes fluent and even 
loquacious, yet he could choose out his words with 
all the fastidiousness of the most concise. His 
feelings were quick and strong: excited by emo- 
tions of either wrath, scorn or contempt, his indig- 
nation was to be both feared and dreaded. Still, he 
was seldom angry ; and otherwise, his heart was as 
gentle and warm as any heart that ever pulsated 
with warm blood, and his disposition was as frank 
and open as that heart. While in his appearance 
there was nothing of that which is deemed striking, 
there was yet in his whole personal contour some- 
thing which observation never failed to impress 
deeply on the mind, and which needed only to be 
observed never to be forgotten. 

Charles was but ten years of age when his fa- 
ther was driven by persecution from his native coun- 
try; yet he hada distinct remembrance of those 
dangerous times. With many other families, they 
escaped from the intolerance of the mother country, 
coming here to enjoy “a purer worship and a great- 
er liberty of conscience,” with the bold resolve, to 
make that their country which would afford what 
was dearer to them than life ; or, in their own lan- 
guage, “to enjoy the liberty of worshipping God 
inthe way which appears to us most conducive to 
our eternal welfare.” ‘These men preferred a dis- 
tant and lonely exile to the jealous tyranny and bi- 
gotry of England. With a wise forecast of events, 
they kept in view the time when a great people 
should spring up from them, free and happy, and 
blessed with liberal institutions. 

It will be recollected that our hero was left ga- 
zing into the fire, buried in deep and profound 
thought. The volume which he held was a his- 
tory of his own times—a history depicting to the life 
some of the incidents he himself had witnessed and 
from which he had escaped. Never had poor old 
England been a theatre of mightier events than 
during this and the preceding age. Never before 


such commotions he was perusing and contemplat- 
ing. In that book, some magician of the age had 
waved his mystic wand and opened to view the hid- 
den springs of human affairs. By that power which 
true genius alone possesses, he was then causing to 
pass before the mind, in all their gorgeous and im- 
posing array, the rise, grandeur, revolutions and 
fall of empires and thrones, and seizing upon the 
strongest points in the motley mass, was holding 
up witha giant grasp both the actors and their deeds. 
This was an history both civil and ecclesiastical, in 
which were grouped promiscuously together, Catho- 
lies and Calvinists, Churchmen and Covenanters. 
He here saw royalists and republicans, Papists and 
Puritans, Presbyterians and Independents, all acting 
their several parts in the great drama. These 
were sometimes struggling for the mastery over 
each other, sometimes contending with the royal 
arm of Charles the First, and anon moving as they 
were moved by the mightier trident of a Cromwell. 
Over the record of these events he delighted to 
pore, for a two-fold motive. ‘They were interest- 
ing, because that out of such mixed and discordant 
elements something like civil liberty seemed to be 
arising, as well as a better understanding of the 
natural rights of man; and they were instructing to 
him asa philosopher. Here he beheld mirrored out 
the human heart. He saw its pulse-strings bare, 
and all its passions in full play. Charles was how- 
ever somewhat perplexed in deciding amid all this 
vast and variegated panorama, between the inno- 
cent and the guilty. ‘To him the /eaders all seem- 
ed actuated by the same unhallowed motives. All 
strove for power. They scrupled not how to ac- 
quire that, and all appeared equally content with the 
possession. Each sect and party once possessed 
of power, possessed invariably the will to maintain 
it, even at the expense of persecuting each other 
party or sect. He clearly saw that the principles 
of a correct religious toleration were little under- 
stood by any of that age; that each man insisted 
on his own tenets, and discovered no impropriety 
in calling to his aid fire and sword to support and 
enforce his own dogmas. 

In subjects of this nature Charles Elliot was 
immediately concerned ; so intimately concerned 
was he, that his own peace, happiness, dearest inte- 
rests and fondest hopes, were all at stake. Per- 
haps it was from some such reflections as the above 
upon his own affairs, that he now abruptly broke 
out of his abstraction and proposed the following 
question : 

“Ts it right, father, to persecute for opinion’s 
sake?” 

Mr. Elliot was a truly considerate and pious man. 
He was that same devoted minister, who, as histo- 
ry tells us, made such progress in civilizing the abo- 
rigines of America, that through his benevolent ex- 





had the “sea girt isle” been thus convulsed to her 
very core by revolutions; and it was an account of 


ertions there were said to be at this time ten towns 
of Christian Indians. This reverend father had 
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ever been far more liberal than most of his asso- 
ciates. Indeed he would have favored a perfect 
toleration of all religions, had he not been under 
the influence of the more rigid and austere of his 
contemporaries. But as he thought them correct 
in the main, he felt no desire to break away from 
them, so long as he saw a semblance of sincerity. 

Charles, no doubt, both understood and apprecia- 
ted his father’s character and sentiments, and doubt- 
less the discreet Mr. Elliot, in turn, comprehend- 
ed his son’s motives in asking the above question. 
He loved his son with all a father’s fond affection, 
and as far as a prudential regard to the spirit of the 
times and his own position permitted, was always 
ready to impart his views. On the present occa- 
sion, however, as will be perceived, he chose to 
speak rather obscure and oracular. 

“If I do not, my son, inform thee as thou dost 
require, as to what I myself think right, thou must 
nevertheless remain content. Thou art not igno- 
rant, that men’s deeds and opinions are not ruled by 
them according to the reason and the light they 
have ; nay,not so much as according to their wills ; 
whereof thou well knowest, it is recorded, they will 
not come to the light lest their deeds be reproved.” 

** And wouldst thou then banish from among us 
the inoffensive Quakers, who came only last year 
to our settlement ? Surely they are as conscientious 
in their belief as any of us.” 

** Now God forefend,” ejaculated Mr. Elliot, 
“that thou couldst be ignorant touching this sect, 
whose consciences thou speakest of. Even their 
consciences thou hast mentioned, have not hitherto 
hindered them from disturbing the colonies, from 
stirring up strife among our people, and even from 
molesting our worship. However, my son, thou 
knowest well, that in affairs of the conscience, as 
well as in matters of opinion, men are governed 
much by their wills and their predispositions ; al- 
beit, an enlightened conscience, nathless, is a safe 
guide.” 

“T only know, that the Quakers who dwell with 
us are good citizens,” resumed Charles with more 
warmth than he was wont to speak. ‘ They are 
kind and industrious, and just such people as we 
might expect to find the followers of the great 
William Penn. Like us, they have fled hither 
from persecution, and it is hard to drive them from 
among us for their belief’s sake.” 

“ Indeed, father,” now said Anne, a younger sis- 
ter, continuing the same tone and spirit, “ indeed, 
it is too crue] to treat them thus. These poor 
people have been persecuted more than any other, 
and all because they would not enroll and take the 
oath to fight in king Charles’ army, when they can- 
not go into war and battle conscientiously. I don’t 
believe they are so bad, after all said against them.” 

“ Nor I, sister,” said Henry, a still younger bro- 
ther, “ for I have heard that the Quakers never get 


drink to the Indians; and they all call him fa- 
ther.” 

This last speech was only a prologue to another 
from little Jane, who, catching the enthusiasm of 
the rest, positively declared, “‘she could not tell 
why father did not like the Quakers. Sure she 
was, anybody would that ever saw Rebecca, who 
lived over the hill. She never loved any one so 
well as she did Rebecca. She used tocome every 
night and early in the morning, all last summer, to 
our spring ; and she did not believe she was wicked, 
for she looked so beautiful—her black hair stream- 
ing down her shoulders—and her pretty blue eyes 
too! O! she always smiled so sweetly, and said 
‘good evening, Miss.’ ” 

“ And I too,” resumed Henry, “ once saw her at 
the spring. Andthen, Mr. George Brown met her 
there, and when he asked to fill her pitcher for her, 
she would not let him; but she curtsied, and thank- 
ed him, and then hurried away. I thought he did 
not like it much, he looked so very grave. If they 
were all so ‘ wicked,’ Mr. George would not speak 
to one of them.” 

As the conversation became general, and all 
seemed to plead so eloquently in behalf of the Qua- 
kers, Mr. Elliot had, doubtless, his own reasons for 
silence ; and instead therefore of contending against 
such an unanimous tide of public opinion, he 
amused himself with remarking the various senti- 
ments of the rest of his young family. 

As for Charles, no sooner had he heard the name 
of Rebecca Danvers mentioned in connection of 
that of George Brown, than he relapsed into his 
former meditations. It has been said, that Charles 
was superior to his companions, and universally be- 
loved—but, there was one who rivalled him. 
Whenever any of the group spoke that name, the 
dark frown in his brow and the curl on his lip told 
plainer than tongue cou/d tell, that they were ene- 
mies. 

George Brown was by two years the senior of 
Charles. He belonged in a neighboring colony, and 
as there were no public schools in those days, he had 
for a long time resided in the family, under the charge 
and instruction of Mr. Elliot ; and being thus thrown 
together, Brown had usurped over Charles, by his 
seniority and domineering temper, a dictation that 
he little brooked. 

The exterior deportment of Mr. Brown was by 
no means exceptionable, and his personal appear- 
ance in all respects praiseworthy. Never had 
there been a fairer bud of promise. All his avow- 
ed sentiments were as orthodox as those of the 
most approved Calvinist. Every body liked the 
young man. His tall form and handsome features 
rendered him prepossessing and commanding. His 
fine sonorous voice, whenever he spoke in the as- 
sembly, which it was the privilege of all to do, 
made his holdings-forth so acceptable to all the old 
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heart. When to such qualities are added his supe- 
rior abilities, a disposition to please, and a deter- 
mination to influence the minds of others, enough, 
for the present purpose, will be said of his charac- 
ter. With these qualities, he seldom failed to in- 
terest all who came within the sphere of his influ- 
ence, so that the praises of the promising young 
man were on the lips of young and old. 

The unavoidable intimacy of these two persons, 
disclosed to Charles not only all the above-men- 
tioned traits of his rival, but also afforded a deeper 
knowledge of Brown’s real character. His scru- 
tinizing eye had long since detected in his whole 
conduct and appearance something which strongly 
savored of the sinister. He thought he saw in his 
winning and insinuating deportment, an ambitious, 
covert and selfish purpose. He believed him bent 
on secretly compassing his own plans, while he as- 
sumed the sacred garb of religion, only the better 
to cloak his crafty designs. He had made these 
surmises not from overt acts on the part of Brown, 
nor from any confidential disclosures, but by the 
thousand little traits and shadows which go to make 
up the sum total of human character. That he 
was comprehended, and hence in the power of young 
Elliot, Brown might well suspect; but, that the 
dignified and manly Charles Elliot would betray 
him, he could feel no fear. He knew Charles too 
well for this, and believed him too proud thus to 
seek revenge or injure his bitterest foe. Brown 
therefore generally seemed fond of the society of 
Charles, and even courted his favor; for he knew 
that both in mind and accomplishments he was his 
most intelligent and agreeable companion. 

Hitherto he had ever been well enough gratified 
to have the generous and noble doy always near 
him; and now that this boy was grown up into a 
fine young man, he felt pleased and proud to have 
the popular young Elliot for his companion. He 
saw that this added to his influence; and presuming 
moreover upon his seniority, he had ever been care- 
ful to represent and insinuate that he was bringing 
Charles forward, so that it might appear he was 
indebted to him for that superiority all were so 
willing to acknowledge. This, as has been stated, 
Charles could little brook, and therefore had of late 
taken care not only to insinuate the same, but also 
to cast off all restraint. As now he did not fear 
him, so he neither avoided nor courted him. 

These two young men were rivals—rivals both 
in the affections of the many—and rivals, also, in at- 
tempting to gain the hand and heart of one.  Lit- 
tle Jane alone, of all the coulloquists, had touched 
that fibre of the heart which is wont to vibrate 
keenest and tenderest, in her simple story of the 
lovely Rebecca. Of all spoken on that night, too, 
not least welcome to the ear of the meditative 
Charles, was Henry’s childish account. of the 
slight with which Rebecca met the advances of his 
rival. He knew that George loved her, for he had 








observed this in a thousand indications; but even 
with no tokens of the state of his heart towards the 
fair Quakeress, he could well judge, that such a 
maiden would not escape the notice of such a cha- 
racter as George Brown. He also believed Re- 
becca felt no partialities for the latter, and was vain 
enough to conceive she did prefer him. Though 
he had never the good fortune to find her at the fa- 
vorite fountain, he was still flattered with the pleas- 
ing reflection, that even under her father’s own 
roof he had met a welcome reception and a smiling 
approval. While there had never been any recipro- 
cation of love-tokens and lovers’ vows, an intima- 
cy was springing up between them, which is apt 
to terminate in that happy consummation so devout-- 
ly wished by all genuine lovers. 

Charles was well aware that the all-seeing eye 
of Brown could not but perceive in him a formida- 
ble obstacle to the success of his fondest wishes. 
He knew he would never bear a rival. He be- 
lieved him jealous and revengeful, and ready to 
compass earth and sea, rather than endure defeat ; 
but once defeated, he thought he saw under his sa- 
tanic smile the resentment of a demon! Already, 
he believed he was exerting an influence against 
the sect to which Rebecca belonged, and he now 
had more than presumptive evidence, that no other 
than his hand had instigated certain late proceed- 
ings in high quarters against this little band of 
Quakers. The subject of their banishment began 
now to be agitated throughout the settlement. 

Rebecca was not ignorant of these proceedings, 
and she secretly felt herself to be the innocent and 
unwilling cause. That intuitive knowledge, by 
which woman seldom mistakes of character, mark- 
ed Brown as the secret plotter of these events. 
There could be no greater grief to her heart, than 
thus to be, as it were, a passive cause of suffering 
to her beloved people. Innocent and placid, a sa- 
crifice between a furious man and the safety of her 
own kindred, she saw that the alternatives were 
either to become that sacrifice, or fly with them, 
she knew not whither. Such was the state of af- 
fairs in the colony of S , at mid-winter of the 
year 16—. 





CHAPTER IL. 


At this period, New-England was little else than 
a wild, uncultivated waste. The intrusive axe had 
made but partial progress on a gloomy, and almost 
trackless wilderness. ‘Those dark, sombre forests, 
which covered the hills and extended over the wide 
plains, were seldom traversed, save by the red man, 
who still possessed them, or by the scout of the 
white man, who constantly kept guard against this 
crafty foe. The frontiers of the settlements did 
not extend farther into the interior than the Con- 
necticut ; and but few adventurers had dared to ex- 
plore much beyond that beautiful river. 

No present inhabitant of New-England need be 
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told that the home in which he dwells is sufficiently 
wild and grand. Nor will he need much stretch 
of fancy to conceive that the fine scenery which 
he now, perhaps, calls romantic and picturesque, 
possessed before the innovations of civilization, all 
the more awful and terrific features which make 
so large a share of the truly sublime. The wide 
monotony of forest trees, themselves solemn, deep 
and impenetrable enough, were rendered still more 
gloomy and fearful by being the haunts of wild 
beasts, and wilder men. Dwelling in such a coun- 
try, and thus surrounded, the defeneeless settlers 
could not but be affected both in their dispositions 
and characters : and, perhaps, there never was a 
clearer example of the influence of circumstances 
on the formation of character, and on its develop- 
ment ; and if an imaginative being ever might be fa- 
shioned by situation and circumstance, such a re- 
sult could not be exhibited on a fairer theatre. 

As has been said, even the serious-minded Puri- 
tans were not altogether destitute of imagination, 
and that, too, tinctured somewhat with superstition. 
If, however, theirs was not that peculiar develop- 
ment of this faculty, which, as in the dreamy tales 
of the olden time, delighted to people earth with 
ethereal beings, and fix their abodes amid the depths 
of woods and forests—that fabulous time, when 
every dark grove had its nymph, every fountain its 
sprite, and’every blossom its fay—it was neverthe- 
less something still more formidable. If a super- 
stitious belief in oracles and omens did not then, as 
in the good old days of Greece and Rome, hold full 
sway over the imaginations and passions, still our 
forefathers were fully persuaded of the agency of a 
much higher order of supernatural beings. 

The “ doctrine of devils,” as then held, was no 
other than a sober belief that his Satanic majesty 
himself, was sometimes especially let loose upon 
earth, and permitted to enter into “actual, delibe- 
rate and formal compacts with men and women, by 
which compacts it was agreed that they shall be- 
come his faithful subjects, and do whatever they 
can to promote his cause ; and in consideration of 
this allegiance, he on his part,.agreed tc exercise 
his supernatural powers in their favor, by commu- 
nicating to them a portion of thase powers.” 

Wishing then, to view them as under influences 
of this nature, and as predisposed by education and 
association to give full credence to the existence of 
ghosts, goblins, and all other appurtenances of de- 
monology and witcheraft, the intelligent reader is 
left to add his own philosophical ruminations; presu- 
ming he is competent so to do, from his own experi- 
ence and observation, as well as knowledge of their 
characters. With all his philosophy, he is at full lib- 
erty to determine whether—had he dwelt in the 
everlasting shade of these frowning forests, in 
whose deep solitudes ever prowled a covert and 
threatening foe—his own imagination would not 
have conjured up sprites, fairies and witches, walk- 








ing about in the moonlight, or venturing forth at 
noon-day. Might he not in the bewilderment of his 
fancy, have conceived these very forest-trees, like 
“ Birnam Wood,” stalking forth as tall spectres’ 
Seriously, is he asked, whether he might not have 
been wrought up to the belief, that his own friends 
and neighbors were the subjects of supernatural in- 
fluences, tormented by the very imps and agents of 
the Evil One, and compelled to soar with witches 
through the air on broomsticks t 

Wild and extravagant rumors began to spread 
throughout the little colony of S Several 
mysterious coincidences had happened, which as 
they could not be reconciled to any principles of 
their philosophy, were supposed to be the result of 
invisible agencies. About this time, there lived in 
the vicinity a certain old woman, possessed of many 
wonderful powers and traits. The old creature’s 
habits were so singular as to excite a serious sus- 
picion of her being given up to the immediate su- 
pervision of Satan. She lived alone in a rude old 
hut, a little out of the settlement, and. never ap- 
peared among the settlers. But she was not en- 
tirely insensible to the concerns of the colony. 
There in her solitary home she had been accus- 
tomed to receive many visiters, and as she told for- 
tunes and exercised palmistry to perfection, had 
been greatly noticed. Many of the younger peo- 
ple placed such faith in her mummeries and incan- 
tations, and regarded her with such awe, that she 
acquired over them no small influence; insomuch 
that some never undertook any important enter- 
prize, without a previous consultation of ‘ Old 
Meg.’ Such notoriety did this mysterious being 
finally acquire, by her peculiarities, that it began 
to be whispered she was a veritable witch, and 
these rumors gained credence from their very cir- 
culation. All her eccentricities were now recol- 
lected and raked up, and a thousand and one sto- 
ries were told of ghosts and hobgoblins. She soon 
became an object of suspicion and dread, and her 
patrons ceased to visit her abode. 

It should be understood that these rumors were 
more especially confined to the young and unre- 
flecting portion of the community, and, as is gene- 
rally the case, to the itching ears and credulous 
minds of several old gossips. ‘The soberer part 
were slower to believe the strange stories of spec- 
tres and witches ; and yet such was the nature and 
extent of these fantasies, even with the majority, 
that it seemed no difficult thing for a designing 
person to fan into a full blaze the sparks of super- 
stition that were slowly kindling. Perhaps such 
a result had hitherto been overruled by affairs of 
greater importance, which, as stated at the close of 
the last chapter, began to be agitated—the expell- 
ing of the Quakers from the settlement. 

Persecutions against them grew more violent. 
There was no prospect of compromise, no alterna- 
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tive but banishment ; to seek protection where they 
might from the storms of mid-winter. ‘There was 
no place, or “city of refuge.” The neighboring 
colonies would not receive them. A howling wil- 
derness was around, traversed by savages, and ren- 
dered doubly desolate by deep snows. Fearful 
was the prospect before them. The paths, at all 
times difficult, were at this season, beaten only by 
the hostile Indian. 

Trials like these, were sufficiently formidable ; 
but these were greatly aggravated by the reflection 
that they were undeserved and cruel persecutions. 
Nor were they ignorant of the source. It was 
urged against them, that their religion was hereti- 
cal; while they were secretly given to understand, 
that the real causes of this intolerance were the hate 
and revenge of an insidious plotter; of a man in- 
censed not by injuries, but goaded to desperation 
by jealous love. The very night which the Elli- 
ots had enjoyed around their own fireside, did Mr. 
Brown seek out the victim of his love. That night 
he declared his passion. He smiled, and soothed, 
and promised, until he exhausted all his persuasion, 
all his eloquence. But in vain he talked of affec- 
tion, ardor andconstancy. In vain he wept, sighed 
and groaned. In vain he plied every avenue of 
the heart, and urged every motive. ‘Then he spoke 
dark and strange sayings. He insinuated, frowned 
and ; no, he did not threaten. Still, all in vain 
did he insinuate and frown. Fearful and painful 
were the raving words of that desperate man to 
the heart of the gentle Rebecca !—Sweet Rebecca 
Danvers! blossom of the forest, yet lovely as the 
lily of the valley—and as frail! For as the lily is 
destined to fade and fall at the influence of autumn, 
the freshest flower often droops and dies; or as the 
rose—virgin emblem of purity—withers away, so 
thou, fairest daughter of the wilderness, wert doom- 
ed to become the child of grief! Thou, purer than 
pearl, who can tell thy gentle virtues? Who pre- 
sume to extol thy charming perfections? May this 
feeble pen be found worthy to record thy praises ! 
Can such a weak instrument recount thy woes, and 
impart to the cold world the story of thy wrongs ? 
Thy heart would hide its agonies deep in its pure 
recesses. Yet thou didst find a home on one no- 
ble breast, and didst pour into one constant bosom 
thy tale of suffering ; for, true to thee was thy true 
love! As true may be thy chronicler—as faithful 
to preserve his too feeble conceptions of thy love- 
liness—and as careful to transcribe that ideal pic- 
ture of perfection which so often flits across his fan- 
cy. With a trembling hand, he presumes to apply 
the coloring, and with a palpitating heart he re- 
sumes the welcome task. 

The night on which the desperate Brown sought 
out the trembling Rebecca, did he, baffled, return 
from the fruitless interview, revolving with deep 
chagrin his dark and dangerous schemes of ven- 
geance. ‘To his haughty spirit the pangs of unre- 
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quited affection were bitter enough; but the idea 
of him a rival, was gall and wormwood. It stung 
him to the quick. Fiercely did he curse his own 
fate ; and as he rushed wildly through the wind and 
storm of that dismal night, breathing upon the cold 
blasts the breath of his burning hate, he vowed a 
tenfold retaliation on his, her, and on their heads. 
Carefully did he canvass his own power, resolving 
to proceed cautiously with his deep-laid plans, step 
by step, to their consummation. 

Brown was not a man to overrate his own influ- 
ence, or underrate the influence of his opposers, and 
hence, he was not the man to be thwarted. He 
thought it an easy thing to banish the feeble Qua- 
kers. He knew the mild and conciliating charac- 
ter of the elder Mr. ‘Elliot; a spirit in all things 
governed by the golden rule of doing unto others 
as he would they should, in like circumstances, do 
unto him. But he was also well aware that to his 
father’s benevolence, Charles Elliot added his own 
decision, urged on by his dearest interests. While, 
therefore, he confessed to himself reverence of the 
father and fear of the son, he still trusted to his 
personal influence, and determined to hazard their 
hostility, and hurl down every obstacle in the path 
of his meditated revenge. 

That it may be understood what were the phases of 
affairs respecting the Quakers, which these resolves 
of Brown had caused them to assume about this 
time, the reader is again introduced to the family 
of the Elliots, several weeks after the conversation 
already alluded to. 

Early on the evening of an eventful day, after a 
solemn convocation of those “ patriarchs, magis- 
trates and citizens,” to whose wisdom was gene- 
rally committed the concerns of the colony, Mr. 
Elliot and Charles returned from the “ assembly.” 
No sooner did they enter their own dwelling, than 
the earnest countenances of all evinced how great 
an interest was felt in the expected developments 
respecting that day’s deliberations—an interest 
which the anxious inquiries of all may best reveal. 

“Will the poor Quakers be sent away from us, 
father?” cried out the favorite little Jane, as she ran 
to meet him. “She too, my dear, dear Rebecca, 
father ?” 

“‘ Hush, child! stay thy too hasty tongue. I can 
tell thee nothing of thy Rebecca, till I break bread, 
having fasted from day-dawn.” 

With this summary reply, the old man began his 
repast, but did not long enjoy it in silence. “ Where,” 
says Henry, after declaring his belief that they 
must perish, if driven from their homes and com- 
pelled to wander through the deep snows of the 
season, “where will they find a home? for they 
cannot go through the forests and over the bleak 
hills, away to the city of the great William Penn. 
It is a long way, and the cold is bitter and biting.” 

“ Now may the Lord be merciful, and grant that 
no evil befall us, through concern of me or mine 
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for these deluded people,” piously ejaculated Mr. 

‘lliot. “It can surely be no omen of ill to this 
sinful house, that these our offspring do so compas- 
sionate the distressed and down-trodden; nay, 
inasmuch as even the Immaculate One did yearn for 
the disconsolate and perishing.” 

By this time, Anne, seeing that her father was 
not ina mood of communicating, directly interro- 
gated Charles. 

“Do you bear a good report from the council, 
brother ?” 

“Tf, sister, you esteem it good, that this day’s 
business has not been what some would wish, doubt- 
less | bring a good report. ‘Though the enemies 
of these unfortunates are many and strong, yet 
there remain merciful men in our midst. The 
Quakers may still abide in the settlement.” 

His prompt reply produced joy and gladness, as 
each heart responded to the welcome tidings. 

“* And, brother, was Mr. George at the assembly 
to-day ?” resumed Anne. 

* Ay, his holding forth was long and loud, as 
heretofore, and was heard, as it had been a pouring 
out of the spirit. It were surely a hard thing to 
tell which is greatest—his concern for the purging 
of the church, or compassion for these ‘ possessed 
children of Ishmael.’” 

** Beware ! beware, my son !” exclaimed Mr. El- 
liot. “Speak not lightly of the young man, es- 
pecially considering the vows that are upon him. 
Truly, George hath shown a commendable ardor 
in the prosperity of our colony, and doth justly 
apprehend, doubtless, touching the defection of 
these times. Nay, ever since these deluded peo- 
ple came into our borders, he hath waxed the more 
fervent in his zeal, whereof, whether it be accord- 
ing to knowledge, we may not judge ; that being a 
weighty matter and lying altogether on his own 
conscience. Be not therefore irreverent, my son, 
nor ‘cherish that lack of charity which thou con- 
demnest in others, and which thou hast this day 
confronted in the assembly ; yea, and didst even in- 
cline the hearts of the people to thine own counsel. 
Furthermore, Anne, set not thy heart too wist- 
fully upon the youth, albeit he is comely, as men 
say, to look upon, and hath dwelt under our own 
roof, and peradventure, may often frequent our 
humble dwelling. Even now, I entreated him to 
tarry with us, and with a little hesitation he hath 
agreed to abide here till the morrow. Grant to Mr. 
George, therefore, good cheer and a welcome. Yet 
Anne, my daughter, set not thy heart too wistfully 
upon him, although he is doubtless a gentle youth 
and a goodly.” 

His gentle caution, prompted by whatever mo- 
tive, came upon Anne unexpectedly. It was also 
unnecessary, and might have been omitted had her 
father understood the true state of her heart to- 
wards Mr. George Brown. She was already a 


unhappy Quakers, and therefore in a few words, and 
in a manner which woman alone practises to per- 
fection, she gave her father some indication of the 
state of her affections towards Mr. Brown. But 
the caution itself meant too much to escape their 
notice. Its true import as regarded the “ goodly 
youth,” went far in disclosing the real views and 
feelings of Mr. Elliot towards Brown, although 
he had now said not a word disparaging. It had 
been owing to his influence, aided by Charles, that 
a decree did not that day go forth for the banishing 
of the Quakers from the settlement. 
On that day might have been witnessed the calm 
deliberation of age, in contrast with the ardor of 
youth. The Rev. Mr. Elliot spoke not a word sharp 
or personal. His discourse was full of kindness 
and caution. In behalf of the Quakers, whom he 
called a deluded people, he urged that whatever 
might have been their conduct in other places, those 
of this unfortunate sect who dwelt among them 
had always manifested an upright walk and con- 
versation. ‘They were harmless and inoffensive, 
although, unhappily, their spiritual vision was still 
obscured bythe remaining scales of ignorance and 
heterodoxy ; but since they also had fled from ty- 
ranny and oppression, he exhorted to extend to them 
kindness and toleration, so long as they maintained 
their present inoffensive dispositions. Such rea- 
soning was irresistible, and tended greatly to mode- 
rate the heated atmosphere of the council-house. 
Charles had been less forbearing. His bitter, 
two-edged sarcasm, was keenly felt by Brown and 
those whom he had gained over to his party. He 
spoke of their injustice, and showed their inconsis- 
tency in a strong light ; and at the same time made 
his rival feel that the part he was acting was fully 
appreciated. This, however aggravating, Brown 
was compelled to endure, and it quelled his haugh- 
ty spirit. Between father and son he was foiled, 
and left to devise other schemes of retaliation. In 
the meantime, the apprehension of sudden banish- 
ment was removed from the minds of the Quakers ; 
but whether their restless enemy formed new plans 
to gratify his deadly revenge, remains to be seen. 


CHAPTER III. 


Here in a gloomy hollow glen he found 

A little cottage built of sticks and weedes, 

In homely wise, and wald with sods around, 

In which a witch did dwell in loathly weedes, 

And wilful want, all careless of her needes ; 

So choosing solitarie to abide 

Far from all neighbors, that her devilish deedes 

And hellish arts from people she might hide, 

And hurt far off unknowne whomever she envide. 
Fairie Queene. 


Charles could not close his eyes in pleasant slum- 
bers after the business of that day, until he had 





sharer in her brother’s counsels in behalf of the 


communicated to his beloved Rebecca the joyful ti- 
dings. ‘This was no unwelcome task ; and he dart- 
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ed forth into the storm, leaping through the snow 
with light heart and free limbs, careless and fleet 
as the nimble deer. Hurrying on amid the dark- 
ness, he perceived through the broad flakes that 
fell thick and fast around him, a dark form flitting 
here and there across his pathway. The palpable 
gloom of the night made it impossible to distinguish 
any definite object. He felt strange emotions; a 
consciousness of something near—a spy on his foot- 
steps. Now the apparition would appear close at 
his heels; now just before him, and anon darting 
from one side to the other of his pathway—yet 
ever keeping at about the intangible and provoking 
distance of an ignis-fatuus. Owing to the fast-fall- 
ing snow, he could not distinctly discern it, nor, 
owing to the soft carpet of the same, could he de- 
tect any sound of feet. 

Charles was not superstitious, nor did he at all 
credit the prevailing stories of witches and wi- 
zards ; and being, therefore, disposed to take a ra- 
tional view of this spectre and spectator of his 
night-rambles, he very soon felt satisfied that it was 
nothing other than the identical image of the om- 
nipresent Brown. Thus conjecturing, he chose to 
pass on, noticing and fearing nothing, and by so do- 
ing was soon over the hill; when all terror of gob- 
lins was banished from his fancy, by the welcoming 
smiles of the fair Quakeress. 

“T have come to-night, dearest, to bid you to 
banish all fear. ‘The danger is now over, and you 
and yours will be no more cruelly treated.” 

“Thou art kind, Charles. Indeed, thou hast 
been very kind thus to take care of the poor and 
persecuted.” 

Then, as she turned upon him her soft eyes, 
whence flowed the eloquent tear, she thus con- 
tinued : 

“T know to whom we owe all this. It is to 
good Mr. Elliot, and to thee, Charles. Father 
has told me all. He says that fearful man was at 
the assembly, and spoke long and bitterly against 
us. O! Charles, I shall never forget his terrible 
frown and furious eye. How didst thou dare to 
encounter him at the assembly? Will he not in- 
jure us and thee? Oh! I fear he will yet ensnare 
thee! Who then will care for the poor and the af- 
flicted _—for thou alone canst protect us, and save 
us from his cruel hands. Save us; Oh! save us, 
Charles, and save thyself.” 

Our hero was too ardent a lover to hear unmoved 
the entreaties of his dear Rebecca, as she at that 
moment appeared weeping and trembling before 
him. He clasped her frail form and drew her to 
his bosom. As he strained her to his heart, he 
kissed the tears from her burning cheek. Again 
and again he pressed her to his beating heart, 
avowing a deeper love and a purer adoration, as 
without a thought of himself or his own danger, 


he pledged all his interest and influence for her 
safety. 








Is there one sensation more pleasing and sacred 
in the breast of a romantic youth, than the idea of 
protecting fair, frail woman? And when is the full 
fruition of that sensation so proudly felt and en- 
joyed, as when that same romantic young man 
clasps, in the hour of danger, the embodied ideal 
of his imagination, all tearful and trembling, to his 
devoted heart! We must pass over this interview 
of our lovers in silence, and permit them, as in 
duty bound, to enjoy alone their tears, smiles, 
griefs, hopes, heartburnings and ecstasies. Let 
us suppose them ended, the sad moment of sepa- 
ration past, and Charles again wending his solitary 
way back to the paternal roof. Passing along 
through the outskirts of the settlement, near the 
spot well known as the residence of old Meg, he 
espied by the now bright moonlight, issuing from 
a lonely hut, the form and physiognomy of Mr. 
George Brown. Thinking that he was not ob- 
served by that never mistook and never mistaking 
personage, Charles felt no desire to discover him- 
self; and so he continued to wend his course along 
towards his own destination. But he did not pro- 
ceed far before he heard a light step behind him, 
and before he could turn, felt a light tap on his 
shoulder. 

“ Ho !—so, ho, master Elliot ! methinks you are 
late abroad,” said Brown, in a clear, stern whisper. 

* Humph!—so, ho, indeed. And since I am 
thus unexpectedly favored by your presence, I 
would humbly beg less of liberty. Permit me to 
desire also less of your confidence.” 

‘“‘ Master Elliot is needlessly enraged, since I do 
not intend to question him of his outgoings and 
incomings.” 

“Tf I sought an example, or looked to Mr. Brown 
himself for a precedent, I might hesitate as to his 
right of interrogating me, considering that his own 
presence here would indicate that I am not alone 
in this offence.” 

Brown noticed this reply not otherwise than by 
pressing upon Charles’s shoulder with a little firmer 
grasp, and at the same time continued in tke same 
sarcastic undertone— 

“So it may be presumed that the master’s ad- 
dresses find a favorable reception to-night? Yon- 
der fair damsel ought to welcome the heroic lover 
gladly after such signal services as he hath this 
day rendered. He is a valiant champion who 
seeks the covert of night and storm to visit his 
true love. It is indeed an achievement worthy the 
good and true knight of old, thus to woo and win a 
daughter of these deluded Ishmaelites.” 

This was spoken in a manner so fiend like, that 
Charles felt a thrill of horror creep over him. He 
saw in his fierce aspect, his trembling frame, and 
in his whole appearance, that he was agitated with 
deep and conflicting emotions; and as he viewed 
him thus excited, and felt his grasp still upon his 
shoulder, he for a moment even apprehended per- 
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sonal violence. It need not be thought strange 
that he should think thus, when he perceived such 
strong indications of rage and passion in a man, 
and an enemy, by whom he was thus suddenly sur- 
prised at the deep hour of midnight. But after a 
moment’s reflection had convinced him that such 
an intention must be far from the mind of Brown, 
he shook away from his grasp, and immediately 
retorted, 

“] have said that I recognize no right in you 
to question of my whereabouts. I do not know 
why my acts should become matters of interest or 
comment to you. I reply, therefore, to your insin- 
uations, that it were far better to pass the hours 
from morn till eve, and from night-fall till day- 
dawn, under the roofs of those harmless people 
whom you have loaded with your canting epithets, 
than to ever enter dwellings of a more questionable 
character. The heroic Mr. George, if I rightly 
descried him, just made his exit from yonder 
hovel.” 

Never did more unexpected sounds from mortal 
lips salute the ears of mortal man! 

Thunder-struck and confounded, Brown stood as 
a statue. It was a proud moment to Charles, as 
he saw his haughty rival quail before him, con- 
scious of his own degradation. Utterly at a loss to 
give a rational reason for entering the precincts of 
this reputed witch, he felt himself caught in his 
own snare. He tried to rally. Under all these 
embarrassments, and expecting no favorable con- 
struction on his conduct from Charles, he notwith- 
standing made the attempt to extricate himself 
from his present dilemma. 

**T did only jest, friend Charles,” said he in a 
conciliating tone, wherein it was difficult to tell 
whether chagrin was more manifest than the de- 
sire to propitiate—‘ Indeed, | did but jest, in 
speaking thus of the fair Quakeress. Even I 
have not been entirely insensible of her charms, 
and I might not have remained altogether indiffer- 
ent, were she not of that unhappy sect, respecting 
which we so unfortunately differ in our opinions; 
and, friend Charles, I am vain enough to believe I 
should not have been entirely unsuccessful. But 
this old woman you speak of ; many strange rumors 
are spread abroad respecting her, insomuch, that 
all her living is gone—even as from those in old 
time, who wrought the diabolical shrines of Diana 
the heathenite, and who also lost their occupation, 
Doubtless her occupation is an evil one, and sanec- 
tioned of the Evil One. Know, therefore, friend 
Charles, that she hath been brought inte great ex- 
tremity at this inclement season ; and, therefore, as 
a good and faithful shepherd, who careth for all the 
flock, and seeketh after the lost and straying, even 
to the goats which are not of the true fold, I have 
this night visited her abode in order to minister to 
her necessities.” 


Charles could not attack a fallen foe, especially 





one who begged quarters. He therefore chose to 
let his unlucky antagonist enjoy the benefit of the 
effect he might conceive this canting jargon to 
have had upon him. As Brown showed no dispo- 
sition to protract his own quarrel, the young men 
continued their course together towards the dwel- 
ling of the Elliots, where, supposing them safe ar- 
rived, we will leave them, for the purpose of retra- 
cing some of the incidents of this eventful evening. 

As has been said, the influence of Brown was 
powerful. He had not been suspected in his nefa- 
rious designs; and so great power did he now pos- 
sess, that Mr. Elliot himself manifested much re- 
serve when speaking of the goodly youth. It must 
be owned that Charles, compelled to hold the opi- 
nion he did of his subtle adversary, often suffered 
his idea to intrude upon his imagination to an ex- 
tent, which at length fully prepared him to attri- 
bute to Brown, and his agency, every thing of a 
mysterious and inexplicable nature which might 
present itself. The occurrences of that day, parti- 
cipated in so largely by this busy individual, did 
not at all lessen these exaggerated notions of his 
rival; and hence in those conjectures concerning 
the spectre which had so dogged his footsteps, 
Charles had been influenced more by association 
than by a certain knowledge that it was Brown. 
But let us again to our ghost, and follow it a little 
further in its nightly meanderings. 

As soon as it ascertained, as well as ghost could, 
the destination of Charles, it proceeded no further, 
but with a retrograde movement renewed its grop- 
ings, amid the darkness, towards the habitation of 
old Meg. The locality of this has been already 
described, as being a little out of the settlement. 
It was in the vicinity of the Quakers, and in the 
same direction from the latter as the dwelling of 
Mr. Elliot, which was also a short distance from 
the village. 

Our apparition being now arrived at the abode 
of old Meg, in all haste demanded admittance. 
There came from within an answer in a harsh tone, 
commanding who or whatever might be there to 
depart peaceably on their own business, and not 
disturb, at that hour of the night, a poor old wo- 
man.” In a more authoritative mann@r than be- 
fore, the spectre repeated its request, urging, as a 
reason for speedy admittance, the extreme chilliness 
of the night. Again, to the same import, came back 
a harsh response. 

* Pass on—pass on, in mercy’s name! I am a 
poor old woman. You cannot warm. Pax, Fax, 
Max. Pass on, fair sir, or whatever you are, for no- 
body now comes under this roof. I have no fire, 
and you cannot warm. Pass on therefore, and en- 
ter not where man has not been for many a day.” 

Here the voice grew indistinct, and by degrees 
settled into a low mumbling of some such sounds 
as we have repeated, Pax, Fax, Max, and the like 
incoherent mutterings. By this time, however, the 
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impatient applicant became so imperative, as to 
add threats to entreaties, accompanied by such a 
violent beating of the door as to shake the frail 
domicil to its very foundations. Such effects 
were produced as never before had been on matter, 
by mere spirit, or by any sort of ghostly apparition. 
The wretched inmate fearing that her house would 
not longer resist such importunity, now asked in a 
more conciliating tone, who was there, “ and what 
at that time of night could be desired of a poor old 
creature.” 

So satisfactory was the reply returned, that she 
hastened to remove the door-fastenings for our be- 
nighted ghost, which presented itself, as doubtless 
none need be informed, in the figure and likeness 
of the veritable Brown. Profuse were the apolo- 
gies of the crone. “ But is it the young man? 
How could a deaf old thing know his voice? I did 
not expect master Brown on such a night.” 

“Well, Meg, make no words of it, I am here at 
last. Haste and bring a light and fire. It is a 
bitter night, and I have much to tell you, Maggy. 
So haste, I say, for I must begone.” 

In a few moments she produced some fuel from 
a corner of her cabin, where she kept a sufficient 
supply for exigences, and began to kindle a fire, 
while Brown silently observed every action of this 
mysterious being. He had often seen her, and, as 
may be conjectured from his reception, his visit 
was not altogether unexpected ; but never before 
had he seen her at her miserable hut, amid all her 
filth and wretchedness. As she went, leaning and 
tottering about, bent like a bow upon her staff, her 
chin and knees meeting for age, he kept his eyes 
riveted upon her. As she bent over the hearth- 
stone, and “blew with her feeble breath to make 
a flame,” which, shining full into her hollow eyes, 
toothless mouth, and furrowed, withered visage-— 
presenting an aspect of the human features that 
was indeed “ a mockery”—he thought he had never 
seen an object half so hideous. He was awed by 
her presence. 
and dread. With a feeling of shame and degrada- 


He experienced a sense of horror 


confederation could be fixed upon any individual 
with the greatest facility. With a knowledge of 
this, Brown did not hesitate to apply to the com- 
bustible materials that had been long accumulating, 
the torch of superstition. Perhaps he little thought, 
that from these latent sparks was ready to blaze 
forth a destructive flame, which would not cease 
its devastations until the very elements of fanati- 
cism burnt out of the human heart. Sad indeed 
was the delusion he meant to bring upon them—a 
delusion conceived in his own dark and fertile 
imagination from the strange stories of old Meg. 
Soon as this decrepit object had kindled a fire, 
she drew her withered form into a corner of the 
hearth, with her face towards her visiter, and 
awaited his sovereign pleasure. 
“* Well, Meg, have you been to the settlement, as 
you promised me ?” 
“Yes, master Brown; I am a poor, weak thing, 
and can ill get far away in these snows; yet I’ve 
been down to the settlement yonder, and to the old 
Puritan’s.” 

“Mean you the Elliotst What saw you there?” 

“Marry, what I saw there? What but the EI- 
liots themselves t Ah! there is mischief a-brewing 
betwixt you—betwixt you, master Brown, and the 
young man down there! I saw it—I know it—it 
is in your eye, and I tell you there is mischief a- 
brewing. Whom saw I there? Whom should I 
see there save the old Puritan and his wife, and his 
son Charles, and daughter Anne, and their little 
ones? And does not an old creature know why 
there is mischief a-brewing t Where was mischief 
ever done and a pair of bright eyes not do it? Do 
not ask me what I saw except the Elliots.” 

“* Humph! what is all this jargon’? What else 
did you see t Speak, hag !” 

“ Did I not tell you of bright eyes!—and who 
has brighter than yon Quakeress ?” 

“‘ Rebecca Danvers! was she there ?” 

“ Ha! the very same, I ween.” 

“ Well, what of that, Maggy? What if the mai- 
den was down at the Elliots ?” said Brown, trying 


tion at being under her roof at that midnight hour, | to suppress his surprise. 


he more than once determined to rush from her 


presence. 
But Brown was now a desperate man. 


He was| of her pretty eye. 


“ Oh—ay ! nothing of it. What of it? No good 
to the ninny. No doubt she is fair, and very proud 
It bodes no good to the jade to 


resolved on revenge, and scrupled not by what| scream and faint and grow pale at sight of me. Is 
means he accomplished this sole desire; and he} there any thing in me that may not be looked on 
had determined to make the wretched outcast be-| without fainting and shrieking? Am I a brute, a 
fore him his accomplice. There was but one pur-| reptile, and no civil woman, to be loathed and 
pose in his dark soul; and whether he accomplished | shunned? Does she despise me, and think I cannot 
that purpose, assisted by such an instrument, the| hate also? or does revenge lose its sweetness for 
sequel must disclose. The adaptation of that in-| such as I am?” 


strument to his plan he well understood. He 


“Speak you of revenge, Margaret? What is 


knew that there existed in the minds of many|there to revenge in this innocent young woman 
those extravagant fantasies already alluded to,| seeing and being terrified at that wrinkled visage 
rendering them liable to superstitious influences. | of yours *” 


Witchcraft was then a study ;—it was dignified as 
a serious science, and the imputation of diabolical reckon. 





“ No—the proud wench has an old score to 
She may not with impunity deny water 
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to a weary and thirsty old woman. She must not 
think such as I easily forget or forgive.” 

“ Well, well, Maggy, do tell me in brief what 
this crotchet is of yours, or this old grudge you 
talk of revenging,” said Brown, endeavoring to 
conceal his desire of listening. 

“Tf then, master Brown, you will know, I will 
tell you,” continued the old beldam ; and then pro- 
ceeded in a manner something more like a con- 
nected narrative—“ I say if you desire to hear the 
truth, then know, that, on a time, I was faint and 
weary and overheated ; then as I sat down on the 
hill-side, to rest and breathe the cool air, who 
should I see tripping up from yonder spa but 
this same damsel bearing her pitcher of water. 
She came by where I was sitting in the pathway, 
and when she saw me, ran back down the hill. She 
neither gave me drink from the vessel, nor minded 
my crying after her, but away she sped, like a 
fairy or sprite, as if I had been a very imp of Sa- 
tan. Away she went, I say, leaving me to perish 
alone, and to curse her from my parched throat, 
or quench my thirst as I could. Think you I can 
forgive the wench? Am I to be spurned and spit 
upon without the toad’s liberty of venting its own 
spittle? If her high head and haughty airs over- 
look the toad she treads upon, let her not forget the 
toad has venom. Reptiles do not alone bite the 
dust. Margaret was not always as you now see 
her.” 

“Come, come, Maggy, let all these whims pass 
for the present. Say no more of revenge. Tell 
me now what you did at the settlement.” 

“7 tell you then, master Brown, I visited 
every house, and was thrust back again over every 
threshold as the veriest reptile. I went from 
house to house, through the whole village, and to 
the old priest’s, as [ came home.” 

**] suppose you were not driven out there ?” 

**T was welcome, if to make one welcome is to 
bid one tarry, and set forth food for one. They 
were all as gentle civil folk should be to a gentle 
woman, except that frightful jade; but it bodes 
her no good to fear such as I am. I know there 
is mischief a-brewing betwixt you and master El- 
liot. I see it. Well, the maiden has a wanton 
eye, a fair cheek, and bright ringlets, and is 
pretty game for two such foxes as you are. [| 
hate the wench. Does she weep and sigh and 
faint at seeing me, because she herself is fair? 
Margaret was not always thus. I was once as 
free and light and fair as she, and as much caressed 
and wooed and sued unto. NowI am spurned, 
loathed, and left to drag about this lump of defor- 
mity. My race is over.” 

‘“‘ Margaret La Forgue!” interrupted Brown. 

“* Margaret La Forgue!” shrieked the dame, as 
she now bent a scrutinizing glance into his coun- 
tenance—“‘ Ha! does the mortal breathe can speak 
that name, or know that Margaret La Forgue 
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lives? Who are yout’ What fiend has traced out 
my wanderings to this wilderness? Who aided you 
to ferret out the solitary abode of her who bears 
that proud name? Speak, Sir Brown!” 

“Be assured then I know who and what you 
are, and what you have been in days of prosperity. 
I have learnt thy history. Did I not know you 
high-born, and fit for high and daring deeds, I had 
not trusted you. I know that in mind and pur. 
pose, I find an equal in Margaret La Forgue. You 
have been ambitious, Margaret—have schemed 
deeply, and often foiled your enemies. ‘The fitter 
then are you for my purpose, and I need your 
help; yet hear me, Margaret’”—and saying this, 
Brown arose from his seat and approached the 
place where she sat—‘* Hear me, I say, once more: 
I hold thy wretched life in my power. One whis- 
per from George Brown, and that foul carcass 
hangs high amid earth and heaven. If Margaret 
will serve me, none shall harm her; but betray me, 
and she dies the death” 

“‘Ha! ha! does he threaten? Life is not so 
sweet to me now as to hear and obey threats.” 
Then rising from her shrunken posture, and con- 
fronting her guest full in the face—meanwhile her 
person becoming erect, and her form swelling and 
dilating to something like what might have been 
its former dignity and proportions, her features 
also assuming a mingled expression of defiance 
and despair—she continued, in a tone of warning 
and of self-reproach, “Do I hear him threaten! 
Now, Sir Brown, listen to me, and from my mad 
career learn the consequences of guilt. I am the 
victim of my own folly. A life of shame has sunk 
me into this abyss of wretchedness. I have been 
the toy of circumstances. In this degraded being 
you behold the last of a proud race—like a goodly 
tree whose green boughs were once wooed by the 
softest breath of winds, but now a shattered trunk. 
I have been crushed down to earth by the whirl- 
winds of passion. Beautiful and beloved, I once 
bore empire over hearts, till, in my absolute sway, 
I was sated with triumph. Now I am fallen, 
fallen—deeply, deeply ; Oh, how low !—how far, 
far down!—down'!—down!” * * * * * * 

Here she ended, and her mind as it were re- 
lapsing from these excited efforts, again became 
tranquil, while her face sank gradually into her 
bosom. In this posture she remained for a few 
moments, mute and exhausted, until her thoughts, 
taking, apparently, another direction, she was again 
aroused, and thus continued— 

“Master Brown, I came to this new world to 
waste the rest of my tedious pilgrimage in solitude, 
and I desire here to hide the disgrace of a noble 
house from a hated world. I have loved and hated, 
and here I will continue to hate, still acting the 
same part as when I had power to confer rapture 
by smiles, or kill by a glance. I cannot love or 
be beloved. I no longer fear, or hope, or taste 
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pleasure, yet I am still alive to sneers and insults ; 
and though pleasure has no more sweets, I can 
still taste the sweets of revenge!” * * * * 

Without detailing all that was said and done on 
that evening, it will be left for the seque! to unfold 
the various schemes which were devised by Brown 
and old Meg at the habitation of the latter. 





THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS. 


A child of my acquaintance, began to talk at the time 
when pears were ripe ; in the apple season, the apples, when 
first seen by him, he also called pears. But by the time the 
pear season had come round again, he had forgotten the 
name pear; and had adopted that of apple, from having 
heard those around him call them frequently by their right 
name ; he then, therefore, applied the term apple to the 
pears. This, (it appears to me,) shows the true principle of 
classification—how much is due to the name, and how much 
to the thing itself; and it thus confutes the ideas on the 
subject of both the Nominalist and the’Realist : for it shows 
that the name is merely optional or conventional, and that 
the reason for our applying the same name to two things, is, 
that we see some likeness in the one to the other. 

Abstract ideas are like both immaterial and material ones ; 
they form, as it were, a connecting link between them. 
And it is, perhaps, from the confusion produced by this 
circumstance, that so many long arguments concerning them 
have been carried on. In abstract ideas we may probably 
refer to some object included under the general name. — 


How false are all the schemes which have been devised 
for universal happiness ; they have all gone upon the suppo- 
sition, that what would make one person happy would make 
all others so; whereas, the elements tending to make dif- 
ferent individuals happy, are widely different. A situation 
which would make one person comparatively happy, would 
render another, of a different disposition, just as miserable. 

Such was the error of the agrarian system of Lycurgus. 


Of all despotisms, such a system of agrarianism is the most. 


oppressive ; for an attempt is made to change the un- 
changeable inclinations of the mind ; to make all persons 
like the same thing. 

How palpably also do those err, who expect anything ap- 
proaching perfect happiness, in this world. The very consti- 
tution of the mind opposes it—in our being frequently mise- 
rable, when we.should be happy, when all things necessary 
to constitute happiness seem to be in our possession ; in our 
eternal hopes, and wishes, and expectations of something 
better than our present state, in the unknown future ; in the 
mind’s many phases, both in its intellectual states and its 
emotions ; the impossibility of earthly happiness is alike 
continually demonstrated. The necessary physical evils in 
this world, cause us to arrive at the same conclusion: heat 
and cold, hunger and thirst, disease and death, lightning and 
storm, all prove the same great truth. But to the imagina- 
tive man and the poet, the physical world, in its capacity 
as a type of the moral, proves the same. Air, which is to 
the earth as the soul to the body, air proclaims it in a voice 
or thunder, in its infinite and eternal changes ; filled as it 
is, at one time, with the driving whirlwind, the lightning, 
and the thick rain; and at another with the benificent sun- 
beams, or the light of the holy stars, and the beautifying 
moon. ‘The winds proclaim it, which, in their eternal wan- 
derings, with no resting place, are emblems of the cease- 
less search of the mind after happiness, and its never being 
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found; the winds, whose every voice is one of wail and 
mourning, from the notes of the gentlest breeze to the cla- 
rion of the tempest. Earth proclaims it in an earthquake 
voice, from her deserts, and her volcanoes, from the scene 
of the storm, and the devastations of the tempest. Ocean 
proclaims it in her roaring surges, convulsed as it is at one 
time by the swift-moving tempest, and at another having the 
gentleness of heaven upon its deep bosom. These—the 
world’s elements, in their eternal subjection to change— 
prove that nothing can be stable here below: in the swift 
course and passing away of the bright and beautiful in each 
of them, foreshadow the short duration of anything like hap- 
piness; in the perpetual alternation of night and day, of 
flowery summer and frozen winter, of cloud and sunshine, 
are but the emblems of the ceaseless alternation of virtue 
and vice, of happiness and misery. And the holy stars, the 
faint adumbrations of the glory of their Maker, in their shi- 
ning on from age to age with the same undimmed and per- 
petual brightness, (while change is ceaselessly at work upon 
the earth,) typify the changeless happiness of Heaven: in 
their coming forth only when the day is dead, teach us that 
such happiness can be attained only in the after-death. 


Selfishness is its own avenger; for whatever may be said 
of the injustice and ingratitude of the world, we generally 
find that persons are treated by others in the same way in 
which they act towards them—if we act in a selfish man- 
ner, others, towards us, will act so too ; and the first step in 
gaining the love of others, is to love them. Without loving 
some one, and feeling conscious of being loved in turn, how- 
ever great our prosperity, our happiness must be imperfect. 
And although the selfish may bear this want of love in their 
youth, when hopes are as many as the glittering stars ; yet 
when years steal upon them, when the glow of youth has 
passed away, when all their brightest hopes have sunk be- 
neath the horizon ; then they feel its absence. But the old, 
who have those around them whom they love, and who re- 
turn that love, in their wishes for the happiness of these 
beloved ones, have still something to hope for in the future ; 
in the gratification which their success gives them, have still 
something to enjoy. 

What a beautiful affection is that, which derives more joy 
from the happiness of a loved one, than from aught which 
could bring pleasure to itself!—such is the love of many a 
mother. And there is not a more tender joyfulness, nor a 
greater excitement to act rightly, when we are away from 
our dearest friends, than the reflection, that nothing gives 
them greater joy than the knowledge that we are enjoying 
ourselves ; nothing greater happiness than to know that we 
are pursuing the path of rectitude. 


The general tenor of Lord Byron’s conduct, depended, 
it appears to me, upon the following circumstances. Eve- 
ry man has some great hope, tothe pursuit of which, he de- 
votes as much of his time and energy as possible. If it is 
not to be fulfilled except by the course of many years, he 
devotes, perhaps, the greater part of his life to it ; directing 
his energies and thoughts more to it, than to any thing else : 
this varies according to the means and talents of the indi- 
vidual, and the ardency of his disposition. But if this hope 
be fulfilled, he will then turn his mind to something else. 
Lord Byron’s great passion and hope in life, was the desire 
of fame ; but this he obtained when quite young. Having 
obtained a high rank in this respect; having indeed little 
more to hope for or expect, his attention was turned to his 
next greatest passion—the desire of pleasure. 

The general style and tone of his latter productions, 
proceeded more from the desire of exciting surprise than 
from anything else ; for it is well known that in private he 
was very fond of doing this. Indeed, this isa foible which 
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has frequently had great influence over minds of the no- 
blest character. 


In the things of every day life, there are many scientific 
and interesting truths, which are observed only by those 
who cultivate the particular sciences to which they belong. 
Many too are the philosophical and practical deductions 
which may be drawn from daily society, conversation, and 
occurrences, only evident to a Wordsworth or a Landon ; 
and there is much also of the ludicrous only taken notice of 
by a Dickens. Into the minds of such, these things de- 
scend silently, and perhaps unnoticed even by themselves 
at the time, as the fallen rain sinks silently into the earth ; 
but they come forth at another time, as that rain afterwards 
leaps forth into the sunshine—a sparkling fountain. 

One great use in the study of any science, is, the plea- 
sure which we are led to take in many things around us; 
which before we would have scarcely noticed, or at least, 
from which we would have derived but little pleasure. 
From the writings of the poet, the philosopher, or the wit, 
a similar advantage is to be derived. I will give an exam- 
ple from each of the three great British poets of the present 
age ; by which (at least to myself,) the beauties of nature 
have been enhanced. 

Calm is the grateful air, and both to lose 

Day’s grateful warmth, though moist with falling dews. 

Look for the stars, you'll say that they are none ; 

Look up a second time, and one by one, 

You mark them twinkling out with silvery light, 

And wonder how they could elude the sight. 

Wordsworth. 


And the fair shape waned in the coming light, 
As veil by veil the silent splendor drops 
From Lucifer, amid the chrysolite 
Of sun-rise e’er it tinge the mountain tops. 

Shelley. 
It was the night—and Lara’s glassy stream 
The stars are studding, each with imaged beam : 
So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray, 
And yet they glide like happiness away. 

Byron. 

But not only do writers increase or create a pleasure in 
regard to points noticed by them ; but they, as it were, cre- 
ate in us a new sense of the philosophical, the poetical, or 
the ludicrous, to whichever class they happen to belong. 
Our minds are trained and led to observe and take pleasure 
in many things merely similar to those mentioned by them, 
where before we would have perceived nothing at all. 

We can know nought of the future save from the vague 
hopes or fears which we send forth to wander over its dark 
expanse, or the equally vague conjectures with which phi- 
losophy and reason endeavor to enlighten its fathomless 
abysm. But even in our weakness, by putting our trust in 
Him who has watched over us through the once equally, 
and like dark past, we are made as strong even as the holy 
Angels. 


Without considering its sinfulness, how inconsiderate is 
the conduct of those infidels who treat the Christian Reli- 
gion mockingly, and in a contemptuous manner. For even 
though it were not a Revelation from the Creator, yet that 
which merely claims to itself the high power of rescuing 
men from ruin, and fitting them for eternity, should be ap- 
proached with respect. The large number too of the great 
and wise, and of the pure and good, both in the past and in 
the present, who have taken it as a guide for their conduct 
in this world, and as a surety of their eternal happiness in 
the next: the many of the broken-hearted, of those “ weary 





of the march of life,” who have experienced in it a comfort 
and hope to bear them up through this weary world, a com. 
fort and a hope which no other earthly thing could give: 
the fact that it has stood in its holiness for eighteen hundred 
years, casting about it the veil of sanctity with which age 
is ever infolded : each and all of these entitle it to be ap. 
proached at least with respect, if not with awe and humble. 
ness of spirit. 

It appears to me that the primary laws of association, 
generally reduced to three—Ist, Resemblance ; 2nd, Con- 
trast ; 3d, Contiguity, in time or place—might all be com. 
prehended under the first division. In the first place, Con. 
trast is a species of resemblance. When two things are in 
contrast, they resemble each other in the particular of both’s 
differing from an intervening standard; and [ think that it 
is on account of their resemblance in this respect, that one 
of two ideas in contrast suggests the other. Thus, for in- 
stance, the idea of the dwarf suggests the idea of the giant; 
because their archetypes possess the common property of 
both differing from the ordinary stature of mankind, or, in 
other words, they suggest each other on account of their 
resemblance in this particular. Hence, according to this 
hypothesis, the second head may plainly be included un- 
der the first. Secondly, the third law, Contiguity, may al- 
so, perhaps, be reduced to the first. For as we include 
under a single head the faculty which one idea has of sug- 
gesting another, on account of a similarity in their objects 
with regard either to sound, or form, or color; 1 do not think 
that it would be too great a stretch of the principle, to in- 
clude in the same class, the tendency which one idea has 
to call up another on account of their archetypes possess- 
ing the similarity of occupying adjacent positions, or of 
having occurred at the same time. I believe then that the 
laws of association may be reduced to a single principle, 
viz: one idea suggests another, by reason of some agree- 
ment between their objects. I use the word agreement in- 
stead of resemblance, as the principle consists in the pos- 
session of some comimon property, rather than of that to 
which the term resemblance can be strictly applied. 

It is pleasant to conjecture what we will be doing this 
day, a year, or some other time hence; or to call to recol- 
lection what we were doing on this day sometime past. It 
is an instance of the power of association, that on an anni- 
versary, such as for example the fourth of July, we remem- 
ber much better comparatively, than at any other period, 
the events which occurred on the previous one. For be- 
sides its being an anniversary, which in itself tends to tum 
our thoughts to the preceding one, there are so many cir- 
cumstances occurring similar to those which then occur- 
red, that remembrances are continually arising in our minds; 
so that the whole intervening space seems, as it were, an- 
nihilated, and this day a year before appears almost but 
yesterday. When too, we have any strong emotion at any 
time afterwards, that time will cling very tenaciously to our 
memory. And regarding those things which then happened, 
on account of our having strong recollection of them, ma- 
ny events which have since occurred without any such con- 
sentaneous emotion, will appear upon the first glance at 
the past to have taken place before them, because of our 
having no emotion at the time to strengthen our remem- 
brance. Thus, in this case, memory with respect to the 
mind, is as brightness in objects with respect to vision. 
Things which are brighter and more vivid, seem nearer than 
those which are dim and indistinct. 

It is also somewhat agreeable, I think, before entering 
upon a pleasant engagement, as for instance, before going 
to an exhibition, to anticipate it in imagination; and when 
actually there, purposely to look back to the period of such 
anticipation. 
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No class of readers gain so much by the progress of time, 
as those who delight in poetry. How much more good poe- 
try, for instance, have the readers of this age than those of 
the last. In the present century, English readers have, in 
addition to their previous stock, the writings, (not to men- 
tion others of less note,) of Shelley, Byron and Words- 
worth: what a large amount of true poetry is to be found 
in these. From “ Manfred” alone, how much pleasure is 
to be derived. And we must recollect too, that such po- 
ems can be read over with much more pleasure than other 
kinds of writing; some passages indeed, seeming, at least 
for a time, more and more exquisite the oftener they are 
read. In the absence of these, the readers of the past miss- 
ed a good deal. Each year thus increases the means of 
enjoyment to the lovers of poetry. And in two or three 
centuries hence, what a large and noble collection of good 
poetry will they have the opportunity of possessing. Dif- 
ferent persons too, have different tastes with regard to the 
style of poetry; and each one will then have a larger 
amount adapted to his peculiar taste : the effect of this will 
be, however, that poets of mediocre talent will not be read 
at all, except in those pieces written in moments of pecu- 
liar inspiration. As the world grows older too, a poet will 
perhaps find it harder to succeed; as each century adds to 
the number of rivals with whom he will have to contend : 
here however there will be modifying circumstances, as for 
example, his writings suiting the age better on account of 
their being written in it. G. 

Williamsburg, June, 1840. 





THE YELLOW BLOSSOM OF GLYNN. 


BY MRS. MARIA G. MILWARD. 


In a small log-cabin, in the midst of an extensive 
pine-barren, resided an old couple, who, together, 
for forty years had braved “the battle and the 
breeze.” ‘Their sallow, shrivelled complexions, and 
dry meagre limbs, presented a “proper sample of 
the soil they withered in.” Mr. Hopper, notwith- 
standing the many privileges he had possessed in 
attending field-preachings, camp-meetings, and so- 
cial-prayer-associations, still remained a man of 
sin; and although the prophetic snow of many a 
winter had descended upon his head, fond of the 
things of this world. His dame, a tremendous old 
tartar, conceived herself in the very odor of sanc- 
tity, because she attended rigidly to all the outward 
and visible signs, giving proof of her inward and 
spiritual grace by psalm-singing, to conceal her ill 
humor and let off her steam—or, by groans and 
canting and furious invectives against the old man, 
whenever he took his morning, noon and evening 
dram, whistled his favorite tune, “ Possum up the 
gum stump,” or attempted to cross his legs ina 
jig with the young folks—a wickedness to which 
he was particularly prone, and pursued with youth- 
ful ardor; for the fiddle, he said, rung as merrily 
as ever in his ears, and he never could hear it with- 
out cutting a flirt. But religion, now-a-days, so 
frequently appears under a mist, that Mrs. Hop- 
per’s piety stood unimpeached, and her violent deal- 


and only remaining child of this couple—Lydia Ann, 
a tall, thin, pale, black-eyed girl, was considered an 
heiress—for the old man owned four negroes— 
large and small,—from fifty to a hundred head of 
horned cattle, a smart chance of hogs and poultry, 
and three old horses—one of which was called 
“the family horse,” from the remarkable length of 
his back-bone, and before they were “so well to 
do in the world” used to carry Hopper, his wife and 
Lydia Ann, on pleasurable, and profitable execur- 
sions. But now, they rode in a two-wheeled cart, 
covered with a piece of blue and white striped 
homespun, to protect them from sun, wind and 
rain. 
** [ll tell you what it is, boys,” said the old fellow, 
addressing some of his poorer neighbors, “ my Liddy 
Ann will have a fortin, and she has got a power 
of larning ; I ginher the best edication in Brunsic ; 
she’s mighty cute; she don’t say much, but she’s 
like the owl—a devil of a fellow for thinking. The 
man that gits her must be dictionarious too, darn 
my soul, for she’s not to be grinned at by a boy 
without teeth—no, I guess not: I reckon I knows 
how many blue beans makes five.” 
Lydia Ann was a quiet, good girl ; and during a 
revival jn that part of the country was converted, 
and became “ a bright and shining light,” much to 
the pride of her mother, and to the infinite annoy- 
ance of her father, who had hitherto taken great 
delight in accompanying her i. the festivities of 
the neighborhood ; such as husking and quilting 
frolics.. He was quite disconsolate, until the arri- 
val of Sally Rudolph, the only daughter of a widow- 
ed sister, who dying, committed her child to his 
care. Sally proved a powerful auxiliary ; she was 
all life and vivacity, and the old man’s spirits re- 
vived. ‘To crown all, she was the belle of the 
country around; and rural gallantry had bestowed 
upon her the appellation of “the Yellow Blossom 
of Glynn.” In accomplishments, she far excelled 
her cousin Lydia, for independently of the advanta- 
ges of Brunswick, her native city, she had tra- 
velled as far as St. Mary’s and Fernandina, and al- 
ways returned home, as her aunt Hopper said, 
“with kinks enough in her head to last a year.” 
Sally’s father was of Dutch extraction, and 
from him she inherited a comfortable portion of his 
national obstinacy, which seemed to have been 
given to her by a kind providence, as an equivalent 
for the loss of her parents; for had she possessed 
the quiet yielding disposition of Lydia, her orphan 
state would have been miserable—as she never 
could have stemmed the current of her aunt’s ill- 
nature. As it was, she took the side of her lively 
old uncle, and backed him in all his sports ; and he 
used to swear she was the “cleverest and peart- 
est gal in the whole range; and that she stood 
preéminent, and shook a stick at all the rest.” 
Among the many frailties of old Hopper, was a 
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dicted to long stories, and when at a loss, his ima- 
gination was kind enough to assist his memory, 
which gained him the reputation of “ pulling a 
tough yarn.” 

Sally enjoyed both his jokes and his tales, more 
particularly, because she saw how much they tor- 
mented Mrs. Hopper; and whenever the latter 
began to drawl out a spiritual song,’Sally would 
wink slyly at her uncle, and seduce him into the 
recital of one of his best stories. 

The cousins were united in the closest bonds of 
affection; not that any congeniality of mind or 
disposition served to form or cement the union, for 
they were as different as light and darkness ; no flow 
of soul mingled with the tide of their enjoyments. 
Sally was all mirth and cheerfulness, always look- 
ing at the bright side of life—wilful she was, but 
she was generous and warm-hearted too, ever ready 
to repay with gratitude any act of kindness she re- 
ceived. She fully returned her old uncle’s affec- 
tion, and his merriment always struck a responsive 
chord in her heart. Her aunt, she regarded with 
indifference, for it was not in the nature of “ the 
Yellow Blossom” to hate any one, otherwise Mrs. 
Hopper would have certainly created that feeling ; 
for as the old man used to declare, “ she was the 
most aggrawatinest old satan he ever come across, 
and that she never was satisfied, without she was 
kicking up a breeze.” Lydia Ann was serious al- 
most to gloom—her mother’s stormy and violent 
temper had acted upon her naturally soft and timid 
disposition, and given a sombre hue to her whole 
character. Her piety was genuine, emanating from 
the purest source; and as she never intruded it 
upon Sally at unseasonable times, her opinions and 
advice were always kindly received. Her man- 
ners generally were too reserved to be attractive ; 
but there was one, who, although he had never con- 
fessed it, had long deeply felt the power of her 
worth, and if he read aright her quickly withdrawn 
glances, as they met his admiring gaze, she was 
not insensible to the passion she had created. 

Sally’s beauty and affability found their way to 
every heart; and she was the cause of many a 
long and spiritual groan to brother Hardy and bro- 
ther Skinner, who sorrowed to think that such a ten- 
der lamb should range from the Lord’s pasture, 
“to graze on the husks and nuddins of sinful plea- 
sures.” But “ the Yellow Blossom of Glynn” was 
too enlightened in her ideas of religion to be re- 
stricted by their narrow prejudices, so she still pur- 
sued the bent of her own inclinations. 

The two worthies just mentioned were mis- 
sionaries of the Methodist persuasion, who labored 
in that section of the vineyard, and as there was no 
regular house of worship in those wilds, they gene- 
rally preached in the open air, or held occasional 

meetings at the neighboring houses, and as old 
Hopper said, “ foraged the rest of the time upon 


consider herself as coming under that denomina- 
tion, her door was always open to receive them, 
and her roof ready to afford them shelter; and 
whenever either of them put up at her dwelling for 
the night, she gave vociferous orders to have their 
saddle-bags carefully attended to, and to see that 
their beasts were well foddered. In their nightly 
prayers, Hopper and Sally were made full-length 
mention of, and during the supplication for them, 
Mrs. Hopper responded in long and sonorous 
groans, and Lydia gently ejaculated a fervent 
“ amen.” 

Brother Hardy was on the wrong side of fifty, and 
was seeking athird wife. His tall, gaunt figure was 
rather bowed down—whether from the sorrows and 
wickedness of the world, or from the weight of 
years, was not precisely known. He was a de- 
mure, sinister looking fellow, and when he fixed his 
black eyes upon Sally, asin the gaiety of her heart 
she would come skipping into the house, singing a 
merry jig, the expression could not be easily in- 
terpreted. On one occasion, as she was standing 
by him, laughing heartily at one of her uncle’s jokes, 
he twined his long bony arms round her, and said, 
in a low, whining voice, “ Daughter, can’t I win 
your soul ?” 

* Quit, Mr. Hardy,” said Sally, breaking-indig- 
nantly from his pastoral embrace, and giving him a 
shove that sent him staggering to the other side of 
the room, “ you can’t win my soul, nor my heart 
nuther, so its no use to. come snorting and canort- 
ing about me in this fashion—I don’t think it clever 
for an old man with one leg in the grave and toth- 
er no business out of it, to be running after every 
gurl that he comes acrost—I don’t like it—so stand 
clear, and mind your own consarnments, or [ll be 
bound I'll find one that will fix your flint. The 
saucy, dratied old varmint,” she muttered as she 
left the room, “I wonder cousin Liddy dves’nt 
pack him right off at wonst. I guess if he was to 
come sparking me, I'd soon get shut of him.” 

“ There’s agal for you,” cried old Hopper, with 
a roar of laughter, that reverberated through the 
pine trees. “She’s a swinge-cat, ar’nt she '—l 
reckon, Hardy, that you ha’nt cut sich a dido in 
many a season,—but you seem as springy as 4 
grasshopper yet.” 

*“ The torn-down limb of Satan,” exclaimed sis- 
ter Hopper, with uplifted hands and eyes, ‘ she has 
throwed me into a mighty flustrification to be sure, 
and give me such a tappitation at the heart, that | 
feel as though thar was a hen a-fluttering about in 
my stomach—for sartin she will be the death of 
me—sich outbreaking conduct is enough to felch 
down a judgment upon the whole house.” 

Lydia Ann was silent, but looked amazed at 
Sally’s profaneness, and kindly offered a seat to the 
dismayed brother ; but waiving it off, he fell upon 
his knees, to conceal his mortification and contu- 





the poor folks.” But, as Mrs. Hopper did not 





sion, and said meekly, while fury kindled in his 
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eyes, “ Sisters, let us ask a blessing upon her :” and 
stretching forth his long arms, like the wings of a 
windmill, he began. 

“It’s time for me to clear out, I judge,” said old 
Hopper, and suiting the action to the word, he 
hopped off, sna pping his fingers and singing, 

“‘[ drive my wagon up that hill, 
And find it rather diffikill. 

O say it again 

Sally is a fine gal, 

Say it again.” 

Brother Skinner was a stout, likely young man. 
He had been stationed twelve months at Augusta, 
and in manners and costume quite a cut above 
brother Hardy. In conversation, he was lively and 
good natured, but in preaching “a son of thunder.” 
He possessed all the enthusiasm and vehemence of 
youth, and when “ holding forth,” would work him- 
self up to a perfect phrenzy, till his voice became 
a complete howl; all which gave him great cele- 
brity, and he was considered “a powerful preach- 
er.” Sally and he were quite friends; they laugh- 
ed and chatted together—but she never forgot the 
respect due to his profession. Lydia showed her 
preference for him, by a regular attendance when- 
ever he was to officiate. ‘ She’s in for it,” said 
her father, “stop her who can—may be she wont 
go till she draps—I reckon if it was to rain bull- 
yearlings with thar horns downwards, she would 
go it.” 

“Yes,” said sister Hopper, exultingly, “my 
Lidder Ann is one of the piestest gals I ever see— 
she’s a pattern to you all—and brother Hardy thinks 
so too, I calculate.” 

Their nearest neighbors were a family by the 
name of “ Curry”—consisting of the old couple, 
two sons, and a daughter. ‘The two families lived 
on terms of great intimacy. The old men were pret- 
ty much of akidney, and sister Hopper and sister 
Curry being true yoke-fellows, were of course 
congenial souls. Whenever they met, which was 
often, they each had a long string of ills to recount 
about domestic concerns, and grievous complaints 
and lamentations on sundry members of their house- 
holds, who still pursued the downward path to ruin. 

Joe Curry, the eldest of the family, was a tall 
Strapping fellow, with a mouth always standing 
half open, like an old case of buck-handled knives ; 
gander blue eyes, and straight sandy hair, hanging 
about his sallow face. Polly, the daughter, was a 
fat, clumsy looking girl, with a bushy red head, 
freckled face, great thick lips, and no teeth! 
This latter misfortune, however, did not affect her 
spirits, for she was always on the giggle. An old 
relative had left her two negroes, a few acres of 
land and some live stock, which served as “ the 
mantle of charity” to cover a multitude of defects. 
The other son, Sam, was quite a good looking 
young man. He was Sally Rudolph’s sweetheart ; 





figure through the window, at the moment that she 
threw brother Hardy so completely from his cen- 
tre of gravity, is not known—but certain it is, 
that Sam had seen the embrace, and his jealous 
fears were not a little excited—and when she ran 
out to meet him, with her face still glowing with 
resentment, he attributed the color to another feel- 
ing, and did not receive her as cordially as usual. 
** What’s the matter, Sammy ?” she cried, look- 
ing suspiciously in his face. 

** Nothing, Miss Sally,” he replied; “ but’ some- 
thing, I expect, is the matter betwixt you and Mr. 
Hardy, for you seem mighty thick together.” 

“ Me thick with Mr. Hardy?” repeated Sally, 
“T guess if you have a mind to make me mad, 
you'll say that again, Mr. Curry.” 

“JT don’t. know,” observed Sam, “ you were at 
prettly close quarters awhile ago.” 

Sally reddened still deeper, and bursting into a 
hysterical laugh, exclaimed—* the brazen old sar- 


pent,” —and then related what had passed. 


“ The dickens he did,” cried Sam, cracking a 
long wagon whip ; “I wisht I had cotch him at it ; 
I reckon I'd have made him walk tarrapin in no 
time at all. He seems to be constant a-usin about 
this away, and | suspicion he’s arter you.” 

** Me !—why la! Sammy, I thought you knowed 
better. Why, it is cousin Liddy he’s sparking— 
but it’s no use, I can qualify—so he had best quit it, 
and leave the range.” 

This explanation restored peace again, and 
Sammy and Sally were happy once more in each 
other’s love. 

One lovely Spring morning, with its balmy 
breezes, bright blue sky, its varied melody and 
budding luxuriance, a party, composed of old 
Hopper, old Curry, Sally Rudolph, Polly Curry, 
and the two young Currys, was early seen on the 
road to the dwelling of uncle Josiah Higginbottom, 
brother to Mrs. Hopper. The sun was warming 
every thing into life, throwing an aspect more rich 
and beautiful on each object as the day advanced. 
The light air brought a refreshing fragrance from 
the pine groves, and the tints on the evergreen 
briars, that overhung the way, were deep and live- 
ly. Nothing could exceed the mirth and pleasant- 
ness of the group, with the exception of Joe Cur- 
ry, who, sad and disquieted, walked silently along 
side the little cart which contained the two old men 
and the girls, chewing the cud of bitter fancy, and 
a large ‘quid’ of tobacco, the juice of which he 
squirted profusely from his mouth. It appears, 
that he had called right early that morning to offer 
his services to Lydia Ann, who had declined being 
one of the party, saying, that “ she had promised 
to go along with her mother and brother Skinner, 
to a love-feast; and besides,” she added, “ uncle 
Josiah will be sure and sartin to call in the fiddle, 





and whether or not she caught a glimpse of his 


and you know Joe, I have give up dancing.” 
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“ How can you go *” said Joe, brightening up at 
the recollection. ‘“ You can’t walk so fur, and 
Sally and Polly, and the old folks, are a-going in 
the cart. ‘The mare can’t carry double, and the old 
sorrel has got the spring-halt so bad he can’t go 
along no how.” 

“I’m a-going to ride behind brother Skinner,” 
said Lydia, in a subdued voice, unwilling to inflict 
additional pain. 

“ Behind Skinner!” he said, dropping his under 
jaw an immeasurable distance from the upper— 
“ Well, I wisht you well of it, Miss Lid; but if you 
a’nt both swamped, crossing the baygall, I'll be 
drotted. Why, look at the critéwr”—pointing, as he 
spoke, to the miserable looking leather-and-bare- 
bones, nibbling the scanty herbage before them— 
“why, he looks as though he had ne’er a gut in 
him.” 

“He’s strong for all, 1 expect,” replied Lydia ; 
“but I’m mighty sorry to disappoint you Joe, and 
I hope you wont think hard of it.” 

“Why, as to that,” said Joe, “ you ean please 
yourself. If you ha’nt a mind to go, you can leave 
it be, its all one to me.” And he left her, darning 
brother Skinner’s hide and tallow, and wishing him 
at Jerico, and a peak beyand it.” 

** What is the matter with Joe ?” asked old Hop- 
per, observing his disastrous countenance. ‘* What 
troubles you man? you looks as if you had kissed a 
glue-pot.” 

** What I knows, I'll keep,” he replied, dogged- 
ly; “I never laughs when I sees nothing to laugh 
at.” 

“ Brother Joe is vexed bekase Liddy wouldn't 
go,” said Polly, giggling. 

“It’s no such a thing—so mind your own con- 
sarns, and don’t come poking your fun at me,” 
cried Joe, angrily. 

“ Hold your mouth, Polly,” said old Curry, “ ha’nt 
I often told you about that jawing.” ‘ Come,” 
he said, addressing old Hopper, “ let us stop and 
take a throw, for I’m mighty dry,” and alighting 
at a miserable looking log-hut, they called for a 
*¢ mint-sling.” 

** Pay for your own slug, buck,” said Hopper, 
snapping down a six-and-a-quarter cent piece on 
the table. 

“T ax you no odds, honey,” replied Curry, grin- 
ning—for it seems he was in the habit of spunging ; 
being of opinion with the wise man, that the plea- 
santest drink was that taken at another's expense. 
*T'll pay my own shot.” 

“Come along, uncle,” said Sally, leaning over 
the side of the cart, “why we'll be all day long 
on the road.” 

* Never mind,” cried Sam, as he reclined on the 
wheel, I’d as leave be here as any wheres else.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t,” said Polly, “so drive on 
Mr. Hopper.” 


“T hope we shan’t have a harrycane,” observed 


old Hopper, looking knowingly up to the clear blue 
vault of heaven. 

“A harrycane,” responded Polly, in surprise, 
“why, what upon earth put such a notion in your 
head? I reckon you must have a drap in your eye, 
for I sees ne’er a cloud.” 

“What do you call that thar ?” he said, pointing 
his whip to a bright silvery spot, floating on the 
soft azure—* you never knowed nothing—I knowed 
you never did—but I'll tell ye what—it was a cloud 
no bigger, and no blacker than that’ar, that raised 
that powerful hail-storm that sont poor Major 
Danesly home in such a fix.” 

“QO, darn it to darnation,” muttered Joe, in a low 
voice, “ he’s a-going to spin that long yarn agin ;— 
he’s one of the biggest liars I ever come across in 
all my knowings;” and accelerating his pace, he 
was soon beyond hearing. 

“Why, to be sure,” cried Polly, “you aren’t a- 
going to bring up that old story—if I heard it wunst 
I have heard it fifty times,—its quite wore out.” 

“Tt’s a factorious fact, for all that,” replied the 
old man. 

“What is it, uncle?” enquired Sally, laughing, 
for she knew every word of it by heart. ‘ Do tell 
it to amuse us, for I quite disremember it.” 

“Yes, do,” said Sam, springing into the seat 
along-side Sally, from which old Curry had slipped 
to avoid the story ; “‘ I should like to hear it, might- 
ily—go ahead.” 

** Well then, here goes it—but first give mea 
chaw of tobacco, neighbor Curry, for mine’s all 
out—and I throwed away what I had in my mouth 
when I took my drap. Why thar’s the old colt 
trotting on before us; I thought that he was inside 
the cart. Well it’s no account; I expect I can get 
along without for a while. Now, as I was about 
to tell you, it was as fine a day as the sun ever 
shoné upon, and Major Danesly said to his lady— 
‘ Wife,’ said the Major, ‘1 wisht you would put me 
up provision for one day; for,’ says he, ‘I have a 
mind to go as fur as Brunsic, to see arter some 
dry-goods for the little folks, and some truck for 
Christmas, for | means to have alot of fun.’” 

“* Well, Major, my dear,’ says she, ‘I'll have 
every thing in order for you, in no time at all,’ and 
to be sure she had. Well, off started the Major, 
on as prime acrittur as ever any man crossed; 
the Major, himself, was a right personable looking 
man, and off he went like all the world. 

**¢ T shall look for you at sun-down, Major,’ said 
his lady hollowing arter him; and thar she stood 
watching him till he was clear out of sight—and 
sure enough, she did see him at sundown—but in a 
monstrous sorry pickle, I tell you. But, as I was 
telling—the Major, he got to Brunsic, and arter 
buying the artikills he went for to get, the next 
thing he done was to bait his horse, and have him 
rubbed down till he was as slick as a ribbon. 


’ 





*** Now,’ says the Major, hauling out his silver 
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time-piece, ‘ I’ve been here better than two hour, | 
and it is time for me to start for home, I judge, oad 
if I an’t home by sun-down, my wife will take on| 
to fretting, for she’s one of them kind of women | 
that’s always a conceiting that something or nuther 
has gone contrary. The sky begins to look a lit- 
tle dark too,’ says he to himself, and with that he 
took his saddle, stuck the spurs into the cretur’s 
hide, and off he went, head and tail up, like all the 
world, as though the old boy was at his crupper. 
By and by, it come on to thunder—‘I shall be 
cotched in the storm,’ says the Major. Next, it 
come on to rain—‘ I’m in for it now,’ says he, ‘so 
it’s no use to talk about it; what can’t be cured, 
must be endured’—so he buttoned his coat clean 
up to his throat, and held on slap-dash at a full gal- 
lop, the rain all the while falling right smartly. 
Howsever, all on.a suddently, he heard a comical 
noise, seemingly as though the whole pine-trees 
were falling about his ears. But the Major was 
not born and raised in the woods to be scared by 
an owl, so he faced right around in his saddle, and 
the first thing he knowed was a most trumendous 
hail-stone, the size of a hen egg—whap in his 
mouth—fortinately for him, he had ne’er a front 
tooth, for they never could have stood it no how— 
so he just spit it out. ‘ Your sarvent,’ says he, 
‘but I guess, if it had been the knuckles of a giant, 
or the devil himself, that gin me that blow, I’d have 
taken a magofer’s grip upon him, and not let go, 
though it does thunder.’ 

“Mrs. Danesly, good lady, she seed nothing but 
the tail of the storm, and thar she was, setting out 
tubs to catch the hail-stones, ‘for,’ says she, 
‘when the Major comes, we’ll have a prime nog- 
gin of punch.’ The poor Major, all the while, 
was as busy as the old boy in a gale of wind, a- 
wrastling with the storm. His dry-goods were 
hanging in strips about him. His bran new low 
crowned beaver was rapped into a cocked-hat, and 
then blowedoff his head, leaving it exposed to the 
weather, till every individual hair was beat clean 
off, and his hands were so crippled that he could 
not make out to hold the bridle. His horse was in 
no better fix; not a speck of hair, excepting that 
which the saddle and the Major’s legs kivered, was 
to be seen; his ears were both took clear off, and 
nothing of the critter’s tail (which was a mighty 
long one) was left, but the bare bone—and Mrs. 
Danesly, she counted every joint in it, as I’ve hern 
tell. ‘* My conscience!’ says the Major, looking 
at his cretur’s head all skun and bloody, ‘ he’ll go 
till he draps ;’ and sure enough, he carried his mas- 
ter straight up to his own door; and just as Mrs. 
Danesly opened it, the Major drapt dead on the 
ground before her, and may-be she didn’t hollor 
and bawl.” 

Polly, who had fallen asleep during the recital, 
was roused from her slumber by a loud whoop echo- 


Sally, “don’t you see him yonder mauling rails?” 
and jumping out at the back of the cart, she ran to 
meet him, followed by Sam. 

“Well,” he said, grinning, “I reckon you are 
come for a reg’lar kick up—so I mought as well 
knock off work at wunst ;” and taking his jacket 
from a bush on which it was hanging, put it on, 
and proceeded with the party to the house. “ But, 
whar’s Liddy *” he inquired. 

“‘ She’s gone to a love-feast,” replied Sally. 

** And the old woman ?” 

* Gone, too.” 

“And why didn’t you go along with them, Dan’! ?” 
he continued, turning to old Hopper, with a sly 
wink, and loud laugh. ‘“* My old sister can’t con- 
wert you, no how.” 

“No, that’s what she can’t—she mought as well 
whistle jigs to a mile-stone. I keep on telling her 
it’s no use to be jawing me—but you knows how 
she carries on.” 

“‘T guess I do,” replied uncle Josiah : “ I knows 
her like a book ; we was’nt brung up together for 
nothin. By the powers she’s a peeler. She’s 
pretty aged now.” 

“Yes, she is,” assented old Hopper, “ but she’s 
tough, I tell you—thunder and lightning and a rat- 
tlesnake would’nt kill her.” 

* Well,” said uncle Josiah Higginbottom, “ my 
old woman is an easy, good soul, and she loves a 
bit of fun as well as the best of us; so I guess be- 
fore we part to-night the gals shall have a little 
hop. I'll send around to the next settlement for 
young Driggers ; and, I'll tell you what it is, you 
must be up to snuff and a pinch beyond it, for he’s 
not to be grinned at by I was going to say a 
gal without teeth, but I seen Polly's mouth stand- 
ing open, and noticed that she’d ne’er a one, so I 
stopped.” 

“ Well, I don’t care if I ha’nt,” said Polly sul- 
kily, “ I’m handsome in spite of my teeth.” 

** So you is,” said Sally kindly, “ and handsome 
is as handsome does, and uncle Josiah is only 
playing with you.” 

“To be sure [ am,” said Higginbottom, “ so don’t 
spoil your face by looking so miffed, or you'll scare 
off Driggers, and he’s the rale yarn double and 
twisted.” 

In the evening Mr. Driggers from Jefferson 
made his appearance. He entered the house with 
a swaggering air, and, after a formal introduction, 
(a piece of etiquette seldom omitted in the most 
obscure country life,) flung himself on a bench be- 
side Sally and entered into conversation with her, 
much to the annoyance of Sam Curry, who eyed 
his brown broadcloth surtout, and blue silk neck- 
cloth, with no very charitable feelings. Polly, 
who thought him “a mighty pretty man,” endea- 
vored by every art to attract his attention and 
draw him off. She talked loud, giggled, changed 








ing through the woods. “ That’s uncle Josiah,” said 


her seat several times, and kept calling to Sally 
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across the room, all to no purpose. Mr. Driggers 
was immovable, and continued his conversation 
with Sally in as consequential a manner as if he 
was the owner, instead of the overseer, of the 
plantation he managed. 

“Do you reckon Liddy’s got home yet?” said 
Joe to old Hopper. 

‘“*T suspicion she must be pretty nigh it,” he an- 
swered, “for I expect the old woman would’nt 
tarry late, as it is going to be a powerful dark 
night, I guess.” 

Uncle Josiah Higginbottom, who was quite the 
Paganini of Glynn, took down his fiddle from the 
peg on which it hung, and after screwing it up 
and drawing the bow twice or thrice across it, 
struck up “ Possum up the Gum Stump,” which, in 
a moment, brought old Hopper capering into the 
middle of the floor, and set the whole room in a 
roar of laughter. 

“Go it you cripple, if you should lose a limb,” 
cried old Curry. 

“* Come along, Sally,” shouted old Hopper ; and, 
to the infinite surprise and mortification of Mr. 
Driggers, she bounded from his side and dashed 
into a jig, which they kept up with spirit for a 
quarter of an hour. 

** Shall I have the pleasure of dancing a four- 
handed reel with the ‘Yellow Blossom of Glynn?” 
said Mr..Driggers, sprawling out his great coarse 
hands, thrust into a pair of pepper and salt-mixed 
knit gloves. Sally smiled, and instantly jumped 
up, and as she passed Sam, winked slyly at him; 
but Sam returned a look of displeasure. 

As they took their places an unforeseen difficulty 
arose—there was nobody to dance with Polly but 
her brother. ‘“ No matter for that,” said uncle 
Josiah, “ its no account.” 

“1 an’t agoing to dance a step,” said Sam. 

“* Well, who cares,” cried Polly; “ I’m sure I'd 
as leave sit still any day as to dance with you.” 

** Change pardners,” said old Curry. 

“‘ Excuse me there for smiling,” replied Mr. 
Driggers, “I can’t let Miss Sally off this trip, no 
how—the next set, Miss Polly, if you please, we’ll 
shake a foot.” 

“ Well,” said Polly, complying with the arrange- 
ment, thinking half a loaf better than none at all, 
“ whar’s Joe?” But no Joe was to be found. At 
that moment he was whistling along the road that 
led to Lydia Ann’s dwelling. ‘ You'll have to 
take me,” said old Hopper, catching her hand. 

“Yes,” replied Polly, ‘‘ and bad is the best.” 

‘‘ Consarn it,” said the old fellow with a loud 
laugh, “‘ whenever I takes up my foot, the fiddle 
says put it down agin.” 

While the reel was going on with great spirit 
and vigor, on the part of Sally, Driggers, and old 
Hopper, a deep groan penetrated the room and 
brought all to a stand still; and on turning round, 
the tall, spare form of brother Hardy was mani- 


fested to their view. There he stood at the 
threshold with uplifted hands, and eyes rolled up- 
wards, like an expiring codfish. ‘“ The work of 
Beelzebub is waxing mighty,” he drawled forth, as 
if communing with his own spirit: “1 must cut 
dirt from Satan’s pleasure-ground.” 

“QO! come in, Mr. Hardy,” cried uncle Josiah, 
“‘ come in.” 

“ Not while you hold that instrument of sin and 
death in your hand. No, till my head is as white 
as meal, and my bones are as dry as pipe-shanks, 
I will lift up my voice like a trumpet, and set my 
face like a flint against it. Remember, it was the 
dancing of the daughter of Herodias, before Herod 
the Titryark, that cost John the Baptist his head.” 

** T’ll lay it down, to be sure, while you are here,” 
he answered, “so come in and welcome, I say, for 
Josiah Higginbottom is not the fellow to let any 
man go from his door on account of his ill man- 
ners—I never larned much, and I never read none, 
but I’m a devil of a fellow for tic-tak for all that.” 

“ Well,” said old Hopper, “as all the fun is up, 
gals, | reckon we’d best eat our supper and start 
right off for home.” 

** There now, Mr. Driggers,” said Polly sulkily, 
““my chance is as good a gone as ever went—I 
wisht Mr, Hardy had got swamped in the baygall 
till cock-crow.” 

“1 expect that the old gentleman would rather 
be where he is,” replied Mr. Driggers of Jefferson, 
drily. 

“Come, boys, let us take a drink before we 
turn into supper,” said uncle Josiah. 

Brother Hardy took the pitcher, filled his eup 
with the unadulterated element, and observing the 
others regardless of his example, mixing it half 
and half with spirits, said, reprovingly, “‘ Friends, 
you liquorize too freely—it is a bad thing, and you'd 
better quit it.” 

“Give it up!” exclaimed old Curry—replacing 
his “ quid” of tobacco, and throwing the remaining 
drops in the cup out at the window—* that’s what 
I never will do: I stand upon my reserved rights.” 

“ Nor me, nuther,” said old Hopper, as he fin- 
ished his draught. ‘I sees no harm in it so long as 
we don’t waller in it.” 

Mrs. Higginbottom, meanwhile “on hospitable 
thought intent,” had covered her clean white pine 
table with the best produce of her larder and 
dairy. A flitch of bacon garnished with greens 
smoked at one end, and a large dish of sausages 
graced the other. The centre was filled with 
pans of clabber, sweet milk, cheese, and various 
kinds of cornbread—such as hoecakes, ashpones, 
and jonnycakes. 

Before they took their seats round the board, 
Mrs. Higginbottom requested brother Hardy to 
ask a blessing, which he instantly complied with; 





but as his petitions were ultra numerous, old Hop- 
per, whose appetite was whetted by the exercise 
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of dancing, became rather impatient ; and winking 
knowingly round, he stuck his fork into a sausage, 
and bowing profoundly to brother Hardy, whose 
eyes were fast closed in devotion, he slipped it into 
his mouth. A half-suppressed titter ran round the 
table, which served to open the eyes of the sup- 
pliant and to close his mouth; and uttering a hasty 
“amen,” he dropped into his seat, and, to prove 
himself a wise man, began “to make large extracts 
from Bacon,” uncle Josiah and his old dame 
standing on each side of him like inverted commas. 
Addressing Sally, who sat vis-a-vis to him, he 
said, ‘* My sister, would you chose a bit of this 
bacon ?” 

“No, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Driggers is agoing to 
holp me to a sausage.” 

“ Sister Polly, would you chose a bit ?” 

“Well, I don’t care if I do,” replied Polly, 
thrusting forward her pewter platter, already well 
filled with cornbread and sausages ; “‘ and you may 
put some greens along with it if you’ve mind, for I 
feels mightily like eating.” 

“Old sister, would you. chose a bit *” 

“7 thank you kindly, brother Hardy, but mind 
yourself,” said Mrs. Higginbottom; a caution quite 
unnecessary, for brother Hardy knew, as well as 
any other man, how to take care of number one— 
was as fond of the creature comforts as his neigh- 
bors ; and, as old Hopper used to say,“ could clear 
out a ham of bacon as slick as any one.” 

But the longest lane must have a turn, and the 
supper was at last brought to an end. In parting 
for the night, brother Hardy drew Sally’s shawl 
close round her neck, saying, “ Take care of your- 
self, sister, for the night is mighty dampish, and 
tell the folks at home that I will see them to-mor- 
row.” 

“Well, farwell, Mr. Driggers,” said old Hop- 
per, shaking that gentleman’s hand, “ you must 
come around—the gals will be pleased to see you, 
and I'll give you the best I’ve got.” 

Polly hearing this invitation, gave her father’s 
elbow a jog, but old Curry was too dull to take the 
hint; and she went grumbling out, saying, that “he 
had no more manners than a hog.” 

Sam had heard it too, and it augmented his ill- 
humor to such a degree, that he did not exchange 
a word with any one of the party all the way home. 
As the cart stopped at the house, a tall figure 
started up from the steps. 

“Who goes thar?” shouted old Hopper. 

“Liddy an’t come back yet,” returned Joe, who 
had been sitting there for some hours in the dark, 
anxiously waiting her return. 

“The dickens she ha’nt,” exclaimed the old 
man. “I hope they ar’nt got into any diffikilty; 
I'll go and sarch for them.” 

“No, let me go, I'll be bound I'll find them,” 
said Joe. 


Hopper, who rode up at the instant, “she’s safe 

enough without you. When folks are in the right 

way, nothing will harm them.” 

Joe, notwithstanding this rebuff, sprang to assist 

Lydia Ann from behind brother Skinner. She re- 

ceived his attentions with embarrassment, but Skin- 

ner shook him kindly by the hand. 

“Come along, Joe,” said his father, “its too 

late for any jawing, so let’s be off.” 

Things now began to assume a very different 

aspect. Mr. Driggers was a constant guest at 

Mr. Hopper’s ; and his attentions to Sally Rudolph 

were of such a nature, that it was currently re- 

ported through the neighborhood, that “the Yel- 

low Blossom of Glynn” was soon to grace the but- 
ton-hole of Mr. Driggers of Jefferson. Sam Curry 
was seldom at Mr. Hopper’s house. The fear of 
encountering his rival kept him away ; “ for,” said 
he, “the fool makes me so mad, that one of these 
days I'll drap him in his tracks.” 

Brother Skinner was now the accepted lover of 
Lydia; and poor Joe Curry wandered about like a 
forsaken gander. The long-cherished flame had 
found vent on the memorable day she rode behind 
him to the “love-feast ;” and as sister Hopper’s 
was “the voice potential,” she was immediately 
consulted, and every thing was settled as they rode 
along. 

“*T don’t know what brother Hardy will say to 
it,” she remarked, “ for he’s mighty fond of Lyder 
Ann—I hope it won’t vex his pious soul.” 

‘“‘ You’r mistaken there,” said Lydia, “ it’s cou- 
sin Sally he’s thinking about.” 

“‘ Sally!” repeated sister Hopper indignantly— 
“Do you reckon he’d have such a rip as her *” 

“ Never mind Joe, my boy,” said old Curry, en- 
deavoring to console him under his disappointment, 
“never mind, some pork will boil so.” 

“QO, drot it,” cried Joe, ‘ white gals are mighty 
unsartin;” and from that day poor Joe took to 
drinking—not ratafia, but common New England 
rum—and was. always to be found hanging about 
where there was a chance of getting a heave. 

“ What ails Sally ?” said old Hopper to his wife, 
as she was busily employed mixing something in a 
pail—* she’s nothing like what she used to be. 
Why I ha’nt seen her laugh, or heard her sing, in a 
month.” 

“ She’s got in love with that fool Driggers, that 
comes cutting his shines this way, I reckon. He 
stuffs her so with soft corn, that no wonder if she 
is choked with the cob. But I don’t consarn my- 
self with them—I’ve a plenty to do for myself: and 
it would be better for you to ‘ put off the old man,’ 
and not be thinking so much about ‘ singing-men, 
and singing-women.’” 

“‘ What,” he replied, laughing heartily at his 





“You need not to consarn yourself,” bawled sister 


own wit, “ you wants a young husband, does you 
old lady? but I a’nt in the notion just yet to give 
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you a chance. What are you so busy about 
now ?” 

“I’m a-fixing some truck for the no-horned cow. 
The crittur’s lost her cud, and she’s pining away 
like. ‘The wild-cats have carried off my biggest 
gobbler, and my speckled ten-toe, and my black 
rumpless—if you were worth the salt to your mush, 
you’d take your gun and clear the settlement of 
them varments.” 

While this conversation was passing between 
the old folks, Lydia Ann and Sally Rudolph were 
seated on the fallen rails of an old worm-fence, by 
the road-side, in deep confabulation. The tears 
hung like dew-drops on the cheeks of “ the Yel- 
low Blossom,” while an expression of the deepest 
affection and sympathy shaded the countenance of 
Lydia. ‘O, he loves you, 1 am sure and sartin, 
cousin Sally,” she said in a soothing voice. 

“*T don’t believe it, Liddy; I thought so wunst, 
but it’s all deceit, or he would not behave so.” 

“ Polly Curry is the cause of it,” observed Lydia, 
“for she’s high up for Mr. Driggers, and she 
reckons that you’r taken with him too; for she’s so 
jealous that she can’t bear that any one should 
speak to him as much.” 

“ Well, it’s no use, I expect,” said Sally, “ be- 
kase he’s constant making game and laughing at 
her, and says she looks like a great red heifer— 
but I’m sorry for her though, for slighted love is 
mighty hard to bear.” 

At that moment the report of a gun was heard 
close by, and starting to their feet they beheld Sam 
Curry, who had been the subject of their conversa- 
tion, just emerging from a clump of young pine 
trees. ‘The color deepened to crimson on Sally’s 
face, and she fell back a step or two. Seeing 
their terror, he advanced and said, ‘* Have I seared 
you ?” 

‘‘All but to death,” replied Lydia. 

“Well, I’m mighty sorry, and ask your pardon ; 
I did not go to do it; I didn’t know you was so 
nigh.” 

“It’s no account,” said Lydia, “there’s no harm 
done—but what has become of you all this time, 
Sam? I ha’nt seen you in a month.” 

** No,” he replied, “ I’ve been very busy of late ;” 
and eyeing Sally as he spoke, continued—*I ex- 
pect to quit this place shortly—I can do better 
somewheres else.” 

“Why, where upon earth are you going ?” in- 
quired Lydia in dismay, while Sally turned aside 
her face to conceal her emotion. 

“A gentleman in Camden county wants me to 
go and oversee his plantation.” 

““O, pshaw,” was Lydia’s reply; and then she 
observed quickly, “I’m sure if I was you, Sam, 
and had so many kind kin and acquaintance, | 
wouldn’t give them all up to go among strangers 
that don’t care nothing about you. But come, did 
you see any huckleberries as you come along ?” 





—— 


** No, but I knows whar thar’s a sight of them,” 
he answered. 

“Can’t you go along and show us the place t” 

** Miss Sally don’t seem to want my company,” 
he said, looking bashfully at her. 

*“ Yes, I do, Sam,” she answered, recovering 
by a violent effort the feelings she was struggling 
with. 

“ Well, then, I'll go.” 

After they had proceeded about a quarter of a 
mile, and Sam and Sally were fast regaining their 
former familiarity, Mr. Driggers hove in sight. 
Sally began to titter, but Sam looked like a thun- 
der-squall. “‘ Good-day,” said Mr. Driggers, touch- 
ing his beaver with an awkward flourish, “ as you 
are fora walk, young ladies, I'll join you.” 

‘“* He’d better wait till he’s ax’d,” said Sam, in a 
low voice, to Lydia. 

“T think so too,” she replied. 

“Well, come Miss Sally, take my arm,’ 
Mr. Driggers, stepping along side of her. 

Sally hesitated and blushed, for that mode of 
walking was unusual in this part of the country. 
“Come,” he continued, drawing her arm up to thie 
elbow within his own, and advancing in front of 
Lydia and Sam, “ let us show them how.” 

Sam bit his lips to restrain his wrath, and Mr. 
Driggers, turning his head over his shoulder, said, 
“Curry, why don’t you give your arm to Miss 
Liddy ?” 

‘“* Bekase I an’t as big a fool as you are,” replied 
Sam. 

“'That’s a hard word, Mr. Curry.” 

“ Hard or saft you’r welcome to it.” 

“Your manners are no finer than your dry- 
goods,” observed Mr. Driggers, eyeing Sam’s blue 
homespun jacket and pantaloons, and setting him- 
self complacently in his own clothes, “‘ but what can 
you'expect from a hog but a grunt ?” 

“T'll tell you what it is,” said Sam, drawing 
close up to him, “I'd give a five dollar bill for a 
waller with you in the sand; I'll be bound your 
broadcloth would suffer for it.” 

“If you had it to give. You talk mighty big 
with your gun acrost your shoulder, but I guess if 
I had ar’a weapon you'd sing rather small.” 

“ Darn the gun,” cried Sam, flinging it to a dis- 
tance, “ come on—strip off your coat if you’r afraid 
of injuring it; and though you are some inches 
higher than me, we’ll see who is the best man.” 

*“‘ Stand clear,” exclaimed Driggers, turning very 
pale, “or I'll raise an artificial earthquake—I an’t 
agoing to soil my hands on the like of you.” 

“ Then take that, as J an’t so nice,” said Sam, 
measuring the length of his hand on his face. 

“You'd better mind what you'r after,” cried 
Driggers, without attempting to return the blow; 
“if you do that again I'll take the law of you.” 

“ Take the law of me!” repeated Sam contempt- 
uously, “ Ill take the devil of you, you mean coward,” 
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and, giving him a kick, he sent him staggering|ing the mirthful expression of Sally’s face, “ Are 


against a pine tree. 


you all alone?” and his eyes ran like a search- 


The girls screamed with fright and began to in- | warrant round the room. 


tercede. 

“ Don’t be alarmed, honey, I’m not hurted,” said 
Driggers, throwing his arm round Sally’s waist. 

“ Quit, Mr. Driggers,” she said angrily, “ you’r 
too sociable.” 

“Stand off,” cried Sam, seizing him furiously 
by the collar, “ if you wasn’t such a darn’d coward, 
I'd lay you out.” 

“Don’t gouge me,” bawled Driggers—* O, la- 
dies, he’ll gouge my eyes out.” 

Old Hopper, who had wandered about in that 
direction, was alarmed by the loud voices, and run- 
ning to the spot beheld the combatants. 


“Yes.” 

‘“‘Where’s sister Hopper ?” 

“Gone out somewheres.” 

“‘ Where’s sister Liddy—good pious soul ?” 
“Gone out with Mr. Skinner.” 

“And where’s the old man?” 

“‘La, Mr. Hardy! how many questions you do 
ask a body—why, uncle’s gone out too.” 

“You look very pretty this morning, sister 
Sally,” he said, seating himself close beside her 
and taking her hand, “ are you sure that you’r quite 
alone.” 

“T was awhile ago,” she replied, indignantly 


“Strike at the peril of your jurisdiction,” he | jerking away her hand, “and I wish to be so again.” 


bawled. ‘* Why, what’s all this scrimmage about ?” 
And being told the merits of the case, he advised 
Mr. Driggers “to clear out home,” which he did 
accordingly. 

Lydia, on pretence of relating the particulars of 
the affray, walked on with her father, leaving Sally 
behind with Sam. For some time an awful pause 
ensued between the lovers, and both became ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed ; but as women on such oc- 
casions generally find their tongue first, so Sally 
began with—“O la, Sam! how scared I was 
when you throwed away your gun—I thought he’d 
take it up and shoot you.” 

Sam’s face brightened with smiles, and he re- 
plied—* Why, I didn’t think that you cared about 
me, anyhow.” 

“Me! I think I ought to say that of you, for 
you never come nigh the house now.” 

This was the opening to a long and interesting 
conversation, in which many explanations were 
made, perfectly satisfactory to both parties; and be- 
fore they reached home, by rather a devious path, 


Sam and Sally were plighted lovers, with the day [ 


of their marriage appointed. 
The next morning old Hopper entered his house 
with a most facetious countenance and said— 
“Well, wife, the old cow’s dead.” 
“ Dead!” responded sister Hopper. 
“Yes, dead as anit. Poor old crittur, I sot her 
right up on her hind legs—for I didn’t like that the 
buzzards should get at her so soon ;” and, looking 
round at Sally, he broke into a loud peal of laugh- 
ter. Sister Hopper gave him a look, and fortu- 
nately for him she was not a basilisk or this had 
been his last joke—she then left the room singing, 
“T’m bound for the Promised Land.” Just as she 
made her exit through the back door, brother 
Hardy appeared at the front ; and old Hopper, who 
was seated on the sill of the window, imposed si- 
lence on Sally by a knowing grimace, and spring- 
ing from it to the ground made off. 
“You look as smiling as a basket of chips,” said 


Notwithstanding this rebuff, he went on. “So 
sister Liddy is going to get married, hey!” 

“* So they say.” 

“Well, she’s doing the right thing to take a 
pious man. You had better follow her example, 
my dear sister.” 

“QO! its time enough to think about that.” 

** Don’t you intend to get married ?”’ 

“* Perhaps I may when I meet with a clever fel- 
low.” 

“* Suppose J marry you!” 

“Mr. Skinner is to do that,” she replied, affect- 
ing ignorance of his real meaning. 

“ But he’s going to marry your cousin Liddy, 
you know.” 

“T mean, when I get married, he’s to perform 
the ceremony.” 

“Well, then, suppose you marry me t” 

“ Me, marry you! why you must be crazy, I 
reckon,” she exclaimed, starting up, “I should 
like to know what I would do with such an old 
man as you.” 

** You will save your immortal soul by it.” 
“Then it must be lost—for I’d as leave be shot 
or drown-ded as to save it so.” 

*‘ Don’t blaspheme—hear me.” 

“Stop, Mr. Hardy, don’t speak another word,” 
she cried, stopping her ears with her fingers, “ or 
you'll make me say some hard things I shall be 
sorry for.” 

“Only this,” elevating his voice, “‘ promise that 
you never will tell what has passed between us 
this morning to any living soul.” 

“T’ll promise that solemnly,” she said, adding, 
‘for I would be ashamed to tell it to any body :” 
and faithfully did she keep the secret—for not even 
to Sam, who was her first and only love, did she 
ever reveal it. 

“ Well, shake hands and let us part friends,” he 
said. Sally gave him two of her fingers, and bade 
him a cold adieu. 

“ Now I'll go for the pewter,” he said to himself, 





the wily brother, trying to look facetious on observ- 
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as he turned his horse’s head in the direction of 
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old Curry’s habitation. On his arrival there, he 
asked Polly to take a turn with him in the water- 
melon patch ; and, after a few preliminary remarks, 
offered himself to her acceptance. Polly was very 
much surprised—the honor was entirely unexpect- 
ed; but having long given up all hopes of Mr. 
Driggers, who, after the affair with Sam, had left 
the neighborhood, and thinking that she might go 
further and fare worse, after a few moments’ de- 
liberation, accepted him. “1 don’t like preachers 
no how,” she said afterwards to her mother, “ and 
I'd as leave now take an old rackoon—but maybe 
1 moughtn’t get another chance in a hurry ; and as 
he’s mighty aged, pre-haps I may soon get shet of 
him.” 

Nothing remains now to be told but the weddings, 
which followed in due order. Polly was the first 
who was led to the altar: and, at the particular re- 
quest of brother Hardy, the ceremony was per- 
formed in the quietest manner; for having twice 
gone through the fatigues of matrimonial prepa- 
rations, it doubtless had become wearisome to him. 

Two months subsequent to this event, Sally and 
Lydia Ann were married. Their nuptials were 
celebrated on the same night, and all their kinsfolk 
far and near were assembled together. Brother 
Skinner first performed the ceremony for Sam and 
Sally; and then was united in the holy bands of 
wedlock himself to Lydia, by brother Hardy. Old 
Hopper testified his joy in his usual way, by get- 
ting completely corned, and trying to make every 
one else so. Seeing Mrs. Hopper, who affected 
much more than she really felt at the approaching 
separation, sitting with her face to the wall appa- 
rently in devotion, he began to sing 

* Old har, what you doing thar ? 
Sitting in the corner a-saying of a pray’r.” 

* Quit, Daniel, you’r snapped,” she said—* you 
are the biggest rip-probate I ever seen.” 

Sam Curry accepted the offer made him some 
months previous—and a week after their marriage 
transplanted “the Yellow Blossom of Glynn” 
from her native wilds, in which she had bloomed 
for seventeen summers, to the soil of Camden 
county. Lydia and Polly followed the fortunes of 
their husbands, and resigned themselves to an 
itinerant life. Old Hopper paid frequent visits to 
Sally. “The old woman,” he said, ‘‘ was more 
contrary than ever, and the only chance of fun he 
had was in vagranting about.” 

And now that we have ascended with them “ the 
matrimonial ladder,” we will bid adieu to the wed- 
ded pairs—wishing them every blessing, both tem- 
poral and eternal. 

Savannah, Georgia. 





As the soil of Sicily is fertilized by the lava of 


Mount AXtna, so mankind are benefited by war and 
revolution. 


LINES 
OCCASIONED BY A REQUEST TO SEND SOME “‘ FLOWERS OF 
POESY,” FOR A VILLAGE NEWSPAPER. 


Askest thou for blossoms bright 
From old Parnassus’ sacred height? 
Blossoms of unearthly dye, 

And pure, celestial fragrancy ? 


Would’st thou have me flow’rets bring 
That border’d the Castalian spring, 
Bathing their petals in its dews, 

And bearing thence immortal hues ? 


Gladly I would that mountain climb 
And pluck such flow’rs as—olden time— 
Their glorious petals there unfurl’d, 
And scatter’d fragrance round the world, 


But know’st thou not that many a spell 
That classic mountain guards so well, 
That few may climb? Ay, few may dare 
The hope to gathér garlands, there. 


There’s many a suppliant at its base, 
With lifted eyes and empty vase ; 

Or haply crown'd with plenteous store 
Of weeds they say Parnassus bore. 


And me—I frequent Zion’s Mount, 
And Siloa’s sacred, crystal fount, 

And Sharon’s vale of waving flowers, 
‘More than Parnassus’ fruits and bowers. 


Yet send I thee some simple flowers, 
Pluck’d in my own wild, native bow’rs, 
Where much in youth I loved to stray, 
And them I on your table lay. 

Maine. 





DESULTORY SPECULATOR.—No. VII. 


Tannahill and Jessie. Sweet Home and John Howard 
Payne. 


Association lends to music one of its principal 
charms. A strain of melody which we have heard 
in youth, or under particular circumstances, when 
again heard in after life, recalls all the delicious as- 
sociations with which it was connected, and rouses 
in the soul the latent spring of feeling and thought, 
which often can find vent only in tears. Who 
can listen to an old Scotch ballad, or any of the 
fine melodies of that romantic land, which he had 
heard in boyhood, without experiencing a depth 
and intensity of emotion that it would be difficult if 
not impossible to describe? Several years ago, | 
was spending an evening in the society of a beau- 
tiful girl of about eighteen years of age, whose 
voice, though uncultivated, possessed delicious 
sweetness, and fell upon the ear with exquisite 
tenderness and pathos. ‘The song was Tannahill’s 
“ Jessie of Dumblane.” It was the first time I had 
heard it, and the beautiful combination of voice, 
sentiment and music, was such as to leave an im- 
pression upon my memory that time can never erase. 
I never hear that song that I do not recall all the 
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feelings it inspired, as well as the beauteous image 
of her to whose gush of melody I then listened 
with so much rapture; but whose voice is now for- 
ever hushed in death, and whose form has long since 
mouldered into its kindred dust. It has always 
been a favorite lyric of mine, and though it be now 
old, I still hear it, when it happens to be sung, with 
more pleasure than any of the modern songs, with 
which the musical world has since been overrun. I 
was curious to become acquainted with the history 
of its humble but gifted author, and the following is 
the result of my inquiries. Tannahill was a na- 
tive of Scotland, and born in the humble walks of 
life; poverty, as wellas melancholy, seems to have 
marked him for its own. He was gifted, like 
Burns, with fine poetic genius and cursed with ex- 
quisite sensibility. Though poor, his sense of 
honor was lofty, and almost morbid—probably from 
the effect of a too vivid imagination. He was neg- 
lected by those who should have patronized and 
encouraged him ; his pride was mortified, and the 
apathy and indifference of his countrymen, from 
whom he expected higher things, stung him to the 
heart. To be regarded as an object of pity, and 
entertained as one calculated merely to amuse, was 
not to be borne by so sensitive and independent 
a spirit as Tannahill’s ; and he secluded himself in 
his humble abode of poverty and wretchedness, and 
brooded in solitude and gloom over his miseries. 
A temperament like his was not suited to the 
condition in which he was placed, and his asso- 
ciates were not such as to save him from the dan- 
gers which surrounded him. Like Burns, he was 
fond of the social circle, and devoted to the plea- 
sures of the bowl that time which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have been more usefully and pro- 
fitably employed. One so ardent and sensitive could 
not resist the influence of that passion which consti- 
tutes the happiness or misery of man. Amor vincet 
omnia et nos cedamus amori. He became at- 
tached to a beautiful girl of Dumblane, in Scotland; 
whose family were poor, and who was herself a 
peasant. She is represented to have been 
“a slight, dimple-cheeked, happy lassie; her hair 
yellow colored and luxuriant ; her eyes large and 
full, overflowing with the voluptuous languor which 
is so becoming in young blue eyes, with golden 
lashes. The tinge which lit up her oval cheek was 
delicate and evanescent, and her pulpy lips bubbled 
with bliss as she gave utterance to her heart.” 
Such a being could not in the nature of things but 
kindle a flame in a heart so warm and susceptible 
as Tannahill’s. In his eye she was one “ that 
paragoned wild fame, and in the essential vesture 
of creation did bear all excellency.” She realized 
the beau ideal of his poetical imagination, and he 
loved her deeply and passionately ; but his passion 
was not reciprocated. She appeared to be entirely 
insensible to his love, and returned it, if not with 
disdain, at least with coldness and indifference. 
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The poet’s person and manners were not of a cha- 
racter tv excite a kindred flame in the bosom of 
one so young, joyous and careless as Jessie ; and 
what added to his mortification, she would sing his 
beautiful melodies to him, of an evening, with per- 
fect nonchalance. “This was a twofold misery,” 
says the writer I have quoted, “to the sensitive 
poet. A creature so sweetly elegant, so dear to 
him, so very lovely and innocent, and yet withal, 
so encased in insensibility as apparently neither to 
be conscious of the beauty of the verses trembling 
on her duleet tongue, nor caring for the caresses 
of her lover; it was too much to mark all this, and 
to feel it with the feelings of a poet was the acme of 
misery.” There appeared to be but little congeni- 
ality between the poet and his mistress. He was 
plain in his person, and in the habit of pouring out 
his discontent and the wretchedness he endured 
from the treatment he had invariably received from 
the world ; while she was dazzling in loveliness, 
buoyant in heart, and filled with the most romantic 
and -poetical notions of the enjoyments of life, and 
the pleasures of the world, in which she ardently 
longed to mingle. She could not therefore under- 
stand or enter into the feelings of the bard, and 
laughed at his complaints and the misery he suf- 
fered; which she supposed to be merely ideal. 
Nothing like sorrow had crossed her path; she 
filled the earth she lived on with all the pleasures 
and fascinations which a warm imagination could 
create, or a feeling heart conceive. ‘The world 
seemed to be formed for enjoyment and rapture ; 
and she longed to enjoy it. All was “ beauty to 
her eye and musie to her ear;” and she turned 
away from the complaints and murmurings of her 
lover with a feeling of contempt, which added to 
the mortification and misery of the being who loved 
her so tenderly, and who, feeling that she was not 
born for him, left her in'sorrow and despair. Soon 
after this, the song of * Jessie the Flower of Dum- 
blane” made its appearance, and was sung in every 
circle, from the highest to the most lowly, and was 
everywhere popular. The music was composed 
by Mr. R. A. Smith, of Edinburgh, who undertook 
to exercise his judgment by reducing the verses of 
the poet to half their original number. ‘I'he melody 
of this fine song possesses great merit. It is ad- 
mirably adapted, by its exquisite plaintiveness and 
sweetness, to the simplicity, imagery and sentiment 
of this beautiful lyric, and it is no-wonder that it 
became at once a favorite with all classes of socie- 
ty ; from the inhabitant of the palace to the inmate 
of the cottage. ‘The popularity of the song at- 
tracted public attention to its subject, the beautiful 
Jessie Monteith, the Flower of Dumblane. The 
ardent love of the poet had brought this pretty pea- 
sant into a notice which flattered, while it surprised 
and astonished her. Her reputation was spread 
all over the country, and young men flocked from 





all quarters of Scotland to see the beautiful flower 
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of Dumblane, and even her own sex manifested a 
curiosity to examine with critical attention the 
beauties of one so celebrated. Poor 'Tannahill 
never renewed his suit; and having received a 
supposed insult from one of his companions at a 
merry meeting which they were accustomed to 
hold ; who envied his talents, and who knew the 
delicacy and sensitiveness of his nature ; instead 
of treating it as it deserved, he, in a fit of indigna- 
tion and mortified pride, put an end to his miseries 
by casting himself into a river near the place of his 
birth. He is said to have contemplated this tra- 
gical end for many months prior to its occurrence, 
with gloomy composure, and to have been heard 
frequently to repeat the following lines of a bro- 
ther poet, who committed a similar act. 


“‘Good heaven! the mystery of life explain, 
Nor let me think [ bear the load in vain; 

Lest with the tedious journey, cheerless grown, 
Urged by despair, I throw the burden down.” 


Jessie’s pride increased in proportion to her re- 
putation, and she rejected the hand of several pro- 
mising young men who wooed and were disposed 
to wed her. But she treated them, as she had treat- 
ed her first gifted lover, with cold indifference. 
Fame is sometimes a fatal possession. In the pres- 
ent instance it was strikingly so. It surrounded her 
with temptations which she was too young and ar- 
dent and’inexperienced to resist. Her popularity 
was the cause of her destruction. She gave her 


whole heart to a dissipated and rakish youth from 
Midlothian, of education, rank, wealth and polish- 


ed manners. His wiles and arts were but too suc- 
cessful; she was unable to resist them, and too 
foolishly confided in his professions of attachment. 
She yielded herself unresistingly to her first young 
love, fled from the protection of her humble but 
virtuous parents to splendid apartments near Edin- 
burgh, and was ruined. Tannahill was alive when 
this event occurred. His agony may be imagined, 
and he vented it in a torrent of song, which was 
said to have been more glowing and impassioned 
than ever before flowed from his tongue. In his 
moments of subsequent reflection, however, and in 
a fit of disgust, he destroyed these evidences of 
his love and resentment. The fate of this cele- 
brated, beautiful, but unfortunate girl, may be easily 
imagined. It is thus summed up by the writer 
from whom I have derived the incidents I have 
narrated of this extraordinary couple. 

“‘ Ere three years had revolved their triple cir- 
cuit, after Jessie left her father’s home, she was a 
changed woman. The companion of her flight had 
forsaken her ; she was destitute in her splendid ha- 
bitation. Her blue eyes looked pitifully on all 
things around her ; her oval cheeks were indented 
by the hand of misery, and her face and person 
presented the picture of an unhappy but amiable 
being.” This is the melancholy fate of thousands 





who have too implicitly confided in the false and 
hollow promises of deceiving man— 


“ Curse on his perjured arts dissembling smooth— 

Are honor, virtue, conscience all exiled ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 

Points to the parents, hanging o’er their child, 

Then paints the ruined maid and her distraction wild ?” 

Burns. 

What a contrast between the gay and innocent 
and beautiful being, sporting in all the hey-day of 
youth, and in all the joyousness of unsophisticated 
nature, on the banks of her native stream, and 
scarcely conscious of the charms she possessed ; the 
idol of the poet’s dream, the cynosure of all eyes, 
the glory and pride of Dumblane—and the poor, 
guilty, though still beautiful woman, deprived of 
her innocence and of that peace which innocence 
begets; an object of scorn to the envious, and of 
pity and contempt to the virtuous of her sex! Des- 
pair seized upon poor Jessie’s heart; she felt that 
her “ beautiful days” were past, and that guilt and 
folly had forever blasted all her prospects of hap- 
piness in this life. Her end is thus graphically 
described. 

“Tt was on an afternoon in July, a beautiful sun- 
ny afterneon; the air was calm and pure. The 
twin islands of the Forth, like vast emeralds set in 
a lake of silver, rose splendidly over the shining 
water, which now and then gurgled and mantled 
round their base. ‘The world seemed steeped in 
happiness ; but there was one, a wandering one—an 
outcast, wretched and despairing, amidst all this 
loveliness: her bosom was cold and dark ; no ray 
could penetrate its depths; the sun shone not for 
her, nor did nature smile around, but to inflict a more 
exquisite pang on the unfortunate. Her steps 
were broken and hurried. She now approached 
the water’s edge, and then receded. No human 
cregture was near to disturb her purpose ; but there 
was an Eye from above who watched all. Jessie 
Monteith ; how mournfully sounds that name now! 
But Jessie sat herself down, and removing a shawl 
and bonnet from her person, and taking a string of 
pearl from her marble neck and a gold ring which 
she kissed eagerly from her taper finger, she cast 
up her streaming eyes, meekly imploring forgive- 
ness of Heaven on him, the cause of her misery and 
death. Scarcely offering a prayer for herself, she 
breathed forth the names of her disconsolate parents, 
and ere the eye could follow her she disappeared 
in the pure stream.” 

“The sun shone on, the green of the earth stirred 
not a leaf, a bell did not toll, nor did a sigh escape 
from ‘the lips of one human being ; and yet the spirit 
of the loveliest of women passed away forever.” 

Such was the melancholy fate of Tannahill the 


poet, and Jessie the “ Flower of Dumblane.” 


The lyric poetry of Scotland cannot be surpassed 


for its exquisite Doric simplicity. The delicious 
tenderness and pathos of her music are well adapt- 
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ed to the plaintive inspirations of her lyric muse, 
and both never fail to reach the lowest depths of the 
heart. Who has ever listened to the fine old Scot- 
tish ballads of “‘ John Anderson my Joe,” and “Auld 
Robin Grey”—sung as they should be, in the exqui- 
site tones of Wilson or St. Clair; that has not felt 
that there was a pathos and power in the simple 
melodies of Scotland, more subduing and irresisti- 
ble than in all the scientific combinations of sounds 
eyer formed by the most distinguished masters of 
Italy, Germany or France ? 

There is another song, like that of Jessie, to 
which I have often listened with delight, which has 
been equally popular among all classes of society, 
and which has been sung and sung again in all 
parts of Europe and America. It is too, the pro- 
duction of a native bard, and called “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” It has introduced its amiable and talented 
author into circles where, perhaps, his fame would 
never otherwise have penetrated ; and even protect- 
ed him from insult and wrong. Such is the power 
of genius. Many believed, and some perhaps still 
believe, that this sweet melody was the production 
of Thomas Moore, and have often listened to it 
without knowing that it owed its existence to JoHN 
Howarp Payne, once distinguished as the Ameri- 
can Roscius, and since as a successful dramatic 
writer, whose productions are among the most popu- 
lar on the British and American stage. John How- 
ard Payne !—what pleasing reminiscences does not 
that name recall. I remember distinctly the beau- 
tiful boy of sixteen, who looked the very character 
of the young Norval he represented ; and whose 
features and tones and attitudes were “ most ex- 
press and admirable.” None, it is believed, ever 
excelled Mr. Payne at so early an age, in just concep- 
tion and delineation of character—whose elocution 
was more chaste, appropriate and classical, and 
whose declamation was more effective and splendid. 
It is said, he abandoned the stage in compliance with 
the wishes of his relations, and not from any falling 
offin public favor, or any decay of intellectual power; 
and his sacrifice and forbearance have not been— 
perhaps cannot be—duly estimated. His beautiful 
song of Sweet Home was originally written for one 
of his operas, and the music was composed by 
Bishop. Its sentiment finds a response in every 
heart, and its melody possesses a charm for every 
ear. Thirty years have passed away since I first 
saw young Payne in Norval, Selim, Hamlet, &c. 
What revolutions have taken place, what changes of 
events, what thoughts and feelings and passions have 
agitated and swept through the mind and heart since 
then! Yet the image of the mimic Norval, with 
all his youthful beauty of person, his truth and 
splendor of coloring and his surprising excellence 
as an artiste, was fresh before me, when he again 
presented himself, a few weeks ago, as Mr. John 
Howard Payne. Time has made many changes in 


and noble being he has always been—no longer 
priding himself on his theatrical fame, but reaping 
consolation and pleasure from the services he loves 
to render to his fellow-man. It was once justly 
sung of him—in no very poetical strain, it is true ; 
but still illustrative of his character: (It was an 
Ode to Payne, writtenin 1813, in which Genius and 
Virtue are introduced, pointing out the gifts each 
had bestowed upon her favorite.) 


“ Here VIRTUE ceas’d ; and GENIUs cried— 
Now shall my constancy be tried. 

I never will resign my part, 

I'll rule his HEAD: and I his HEART, 

Sweet VirTvE cries, and we will join 

Our best exertions, and combine 

All gifts of Virtue, Gentus, Fame, 

And shower them on our darling Payne.” 


Theatrical fame he acquired in its fullest mea- 
sure. Wherever he went, and whenever he ap- 
peared, he was caressed, admired and applauded. 
The theatrical world looked upon him as a prodigy, 
and his country prided herself on having given 
birth to so extraordinary a genius. When the 
measure of his theatrical glory was full, he aban- 
doned the buskin and betook himself to dramatic 
composition, and sustained himself and added to his 
reputation by the fine pieces he prepared for the 
stage ; though, like most authors, he gained more 
for others than himself. During his long residence 
in Europe, he was thrown into the society of the 
most distinguished actors and literary men and wo- 
men of the age; with many of whom he was on 
terms of intimacy. What an interesting work his 
reminiscences would make! What a mass of cu- 
rious and amusing matter he could spread before 
the public, if he pleased to do so! It is said, he 
has preserved a journal of a portion, at least, of 
his life, and I hope he will throw all his past recol- 
lections, the incidents and characters he has met 
with from the moment he commenced his theatrical 
career, and every thing of interest that has occur- 
red to him, into a volume or two for publication. 

Mr. Payne seems to possess less vanity than any 
man who has been so flattered and caressed, I have 
ever known. He but seldom speaks of his theat- 
rical fame, or of the dramatic works he has given 
to the stage. If he be at any time led into the 
subject, he speaks of what he has done with great 
modesty and apparent indifference, and changes it 
as soon as possible. “A change seems to have 
come over the spirit of his dream,” and his mind 
is now occupied with other projects, and other sub- 
jects, in which he feels a deeper interest. There 
is something remarkable in the life of this excellent 
man. It has passed unscathed through an ordeal 
well formed to try the moral virtues. He has 
not been spoiled by flattery, or corrupted by the 
dissipations and profligacy which surrounded him ; 
and his heart is now as pure and virtuous in its 





him ; but he is still the same modest, unassuming 


feelings, and as noble and generous in its impulses, 
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as it was when he first appeared on the stage of the | 
world. I cannot close this brief sketeh of John | 
Howard Payne, without extracting a specimen of | 
his early poetry, written I believe in your city, and | 
published in 1810. It relates to.a lady of your | 


State, and may, therefore, be the more interesting. 


“ Last night, while restless on my bed 
I languished for the dawn of morrow, 
Soft slumber sooth’d my aching head, 
And lulled in fairy dreams my sorrow. 


I stood in that serene retreat, 
Which smiles in spite of stormy weather ; 
Where flowers and virtues clust’ring meet, 
And cheeks and roses blush together. 


When soon twelve sylph-like forms, I dream’d, 
Successive on my vision darted ; 

And still the latest comer seem’d 
Fairer than she who first departed. 


Yet ONE there was, whose azure eye 
A melting, holy lustre lighted ; 

Which censur’d while it waked the sigh, 
And chid the feelings it excited. 


‘“‘ Mortal, (a mystic speaker said,) 
In these the SISTER MONTHS discover; 
Select from these the brightest maid ! 
Prove to the brightest maid a lover! 


I heard—and felt no longer free— 
From al] the rest I gladly sever, 

And in perennial joy, with thee, 
Dear May-O! could reside forever.” 


Washington, June, 1840. W——n, 





NORTHERN RAMBLES. 


Mr. Wuire :—Though we have scarcely a spe- 
cimen month of your blessed Summer, yet a wish 
that your “ Ruralizers” and “ Rustics”should know 
that there are “sympathizers” at the North, has 
drawn from my port-folio the accompanying sketch ; 
inserted there after a stroll in-the woods. 

June, 1840. 


I have been in the woods again ;— 
Oh! how I love the woed ! 
It is just as sweet as it used to be, 
When a merry girl with a heart of glee, 
I found the place where the “acorn tree” 
And “ shag-bark walnut” stood. 

A year has rolled over my head, and a hard win- 
ter has passed over the birches and pines since my 
last loitering stroll beneath their branches. It is 
quite possible it may have left upon my person a 
trace of its flight,—but the wood—the beautiful 
wood—bears not a shadow of a change: it is all 
youth there—all Spring. 

I put away the pliant branches of the beeches and 
birches; crept under the flat, spreading, fan-like 
branches of the hemlock, heavy with its bright yel- 
low tufts on the end of every spray; trampled 
down a thistle or two that grew in my way, remind- 





ing me, not of the severity but of the goodness 
of God, who, though true to His threat, has yet 
given us in the land of our exile hundreds of flow- 
ers to a thorn, nay, has caused even the thistle it- 
self to blossom, and the thorn-tree to clothe itself 
in the garments of beauty: and, anon, I was in the 
heart of the wood. Oh, what a garden! arranged, 
cultivated, watered and watched over, by none, but 
the Divine Creator, and yet, ‘ blossoming like the 
rose.” ‘There were the fringed polygula, the but- 
ter-cup, wild geranium, bunch-plum, ivy-berry ; 
the beautiful varieties of Solomon’s-seal, chick- 
winter-green, strawberry, blue and white violets, 
innocence, and the yellow star of Bethlehem beau- 
tiful as the hyacinth,—all within reach of my eye. 
The little May-flower, earliest and sweetest of our 
forest-flowers, has passed away. It comes to us 
with so delicious a fragrance, and those that suc- 
ceed it are so remarkably without odor, that we 
half suspect Flora of having exhausted her vials of 
perfumes, in the prodigality of her gifts to her earli- 
est charge. 

The trees too—there is as great a variety as of 
flowers: not the catalpa, to be sure, nor -the mag- 
nificent magnolia ; but there is the blessed old oak, 
with his gnarled, ungraceful branches, that seems 
in the autumn, when he drops down his acorns to 
the children for their mimic cups and saucers and 
the varied paraphernalia of the housewife’s closet, 
like a dignified patriarch dispensing Christmas gifts 
to his grand-children. ‘There are the poplars too, 
shiny as the Florida silver tree ; and the tall, un- 
fading pine. 

I have never heard any one speak of the taste of 
the Creator; perhaps it may seem like trifling, to 
ascribe it to Him who is encompassed with so glo- 
rious an assemblage of attributes: but if there is 
not a display of taste in the arrangements of na- 
ture and in the works of creation, I know not where 
it is to be found. Madame de Stael has expressed 
her astonishment that so vast a pile as. that of St. 
Peter’s should be so elaborately garnished with 
minute ornaments; but if Madame de Stael had 
been accustomed to consider the handi-work of the 
Creator, with the same attention and enthusiasm 
with which she regarded those of Michael Angelo, 
the idea so finely expressed, and the emotions it 
excited, might very probably have had a different 
application. What a sublime example of the same 
would she have perceived in “the great globe it- 
self!” “The gold-embossed gem” of the little 
daisy jewels—the bosom of the Himmelzhs ; blos- 
soms, infinite in number as they are—individually 
minute—beautify the boundless expanse of the wes- 
tern praries; and the tiny, blue moss lifts up its 
coral cup, filled with a particle of dew that reflects 
a sun-beam, to assist in adorning a world! And 
“the brave, o’erhanging firmament” is nightly 
adorned “as if for festival.” 

The music of the wood too, the whispering of 
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the winds in the tops of the trees, the gurgling of 
the shallow brook in the gulley, and the mellow, 
flute-like melody of the birds—so different from 
their songs in the open air—are just as they used 
to be; and so is the forest fragrance, that pure, 
unnamed perfume, which is always to be breathed 
in the wood, and no where else. Could I have 
hoodwinked memory, and prevented her restless 
eye from glancing back to the scenery of the past, 
| might have thought myself a child again; but it 
was all in vain, and scenes of my youth were before 
me in the distinct coloring and outline of reality. 

In the Atlantic county of New-Hampshire, is a 
height of land which bears the inappropriate and 
unfortunate name of Rattle-Snake mountain. Its 
sides are covered with evergreen-trees and the 
dwarf-oak, and the beautiful but neglected hem- 
lock springs from the fissures of the rocks as the 
natural guardian of the delicate columbine, that 
swings its golden and coral blossoms in perfect 
beauty at its foot. “In the moon of flowers,” 
every Alpine flower that is indigenous in that frosty 
clime is to be found there; and the old bald rock 
at its summit, commands an extensive and varie- 
gated scenery. ‘The fine sheet of water in Green- 
land, called “‘ the Great Bay,” is visible in a clear 
day, and many a silvery spire peers up among the 
dark green trees, indicating the locality of the plea- 
sant villages that ornament the neighborhood of the 
Piscataqua. If the celebrity of Rattle-Snake moun- 
tain were in any degree equal to my delight in my 
first visit to its solitudes, the “ Granite State” would 
cease to hold out Mount Washington, The Jockey 
Cap, and the lake Winnipisseogee as its principal 
objects of attraction. 

Accompanied by a romantic young friend, the 
only daughter of the village pastor, I became visi- 
ter at the house of a farmer at the foot of the 
mountains, known in the neighborhood as “ the old 
philosopher.” Nature and location had made him 
both a philosopher and a geologist, without aid from 
lecturer or books,—and nature and circumstances 
had made his two young and pretty daughters com- 
pletely romantic. 'The younger was animated and 
volatile, much more likely to trifle with the heart of 
her lover than to be troubled about the concerns of 
her own. The elder was of a slender and grace- 
ful figure ; andthe melancholy, sentimental expres- 
sion of her countenance, spoke little of present, 
and seemed to augur still less of future happiness. 
She was a complete heroine of rustic romance ; 
had received anonymous letters from divers lovers, 
and from divers foes; was breaking her heart be- 
cause she had received them, though it is not quite 
certain but she would have died with ennui if she 
had not. 

It was at the close of one of those delicious 
days which we dwellers in forty three north lati- 
tude know well how to appreciate. It had long 
been sunset on the eastern side of the mountain : 





“the ox 

In his loose traces from the furrow came, 

And the tired hedger at his supper sat.” 
But the western side was still glowing in the light 
and glory of the sinking sun. The green tree-tops 
were crowned with lustre, and every cottage win- 
dow reflected the radiance of sun and sky. We all 
know the power of twilight upon the imagination 
and the heart; it is then that the sentimental are 
sad, the absent are homesick, the devout pray. 
Our young companions were under the sway of its 
perfect, unresisted influence. Half way up the 
side of the mountain, in a spot where the shrubs 
clustered thickly, the sisters were seated with mu- 
sical instruments in their hands; while my friend 
and myself reclined on a rough old rock at some 
distance below, to notice the fine effect of the mu- 
sic in so favorable a position. It’ was really en- 
chanting— 

‘“‘ We took in sounds that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death ;” 

at least we thought so then: but as I have never 
since been able todetect music in many sounds but 
those made by the winds, the brooks and the birds, 
it is possible I was as much indebted for my 
rapture to the charm of my situation, as to the ex- 
cellency of the musical performance. But it was 
an evening I shall never forget, and the delightful 
idea then embraced has been constant and abiding ; 
that our Creator hath not only 

Made all nature beauty to the eye, 

And music to the ear,— 
but hath given to all classes of the human family 
the capability of perceiving it; and that the well- 
spring of happiness gushes as freely for those who 
dip for its waters the gourd-shell, or the cup, as 
for him who would quaff it from a golden goblet. 
The cottagers at the foot of Rattle-Snake moun- 
tain—humble and unknown—drew it from the foun- 
tain and dipped it from the well, as pure as the 
streamlet that flowed from their own mountain 
rocks. 

If she who now occupies a classical retreat on 
the beautiful borders of the lake C——-d—a, should 
glance at this sketch, she might possibly smile— 
she would certainly sigh ;—for the grave of her 
father is there,—-so is that of her imaginative young 
friend. She died early; soon after her marriage. 
Our clay tabernacle cannot long endure the cra- 
vings, and yearnings and restlessness of a per- 
turbed spirit. 


Maine. ELIZA. 





The authority of government is diminished in 
proportion to the distances from the centre of 
emanation. Railroads contract distance at least 
one half—therefore railroads double the authority 
of government. 
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PROFESSIONAL INDOLENCE. 


There is nothing that so distinctly characterizes modern 
society, as the want of a spirit of enterprize among her 
professional men. Amid all their incentives to action— 
lured by the treasures of knowledge, stimulated by a sense 
of duty, and susceptible of the impulses of honorable am- 
bition—they are heedless of the high privileges secured to 
them on the vantage-ground of professional life. Their 
pursuits are not above the world; for there are desires in 
every heart that are large enough to embrace all the leading 
objects of thought. A love of knowledge is universal. A 
sense of moral defilement, is everywhere present. But coun- 
teracting causes are continually at work, smothering the 
energies of human thought and concealing the deformity of 
human depravity ; and thus society sleeps on in ignorance 
and sin. It is the most exalted aim of professional effort, 
to raise the public mind superior to grovelling influences and 
lead it into the arena of nature ; to remove the mystic veil 
of moral speculation, and investigate the truths of revela- 
tion. It must dissipate that infatuation that scarce suffers 
mind to rise above the attributes of instinct ; and in such a 
calling men must act as if by a divine commission. So- 
ciety is dependent on them for whatever is useful in science, 
instructive in literature, or noble in religion. In such a 
responsible sphere, to be indolent is impious. 

lt may be, that this indolence is more apparent than real. 
Yet, if so, where are the fruits? If a powerful mental ac- 
tivity pervades the range of professional inquiry, why does 
it result in a failure to establish professional importance ? 
The field is still extensive. Science has not entirely ex- 
plored the mysteries of nature. Mind has not ransacked 
all the obscure retreats of knowledge ; bringing to light the 
wonders ‘of creative power. Deep, also, is the wisdom 
written in mysterious characters on the old scroll of human 
nature. Ourexistence proves that God has matured it; that 
his fingers have penned its wonderful laws. Why sleep 
under the tree of knowledge? Why thirst beside the fount 
of wisdom? There is a mysterious intricacy in the phi- 
losophy of nature. There is an awful grandeur surrounding 
the existence and destiny of the human soul. Still, all this 
is the handiwork of the Omnipotent ; thought can fathom it, 
reason can analyze it. 

We are apt to believe that human nature has failings 
which it is impossible to remedy. But shall we believe it 
true, that they who are upon the threshold, with high ex- 
pectations, weighing the comparative merits of the profes- 
sions, must consider it a decree of destiny, that the mantle 
of indolence will fall upon them when they step into the 
arena and confront the influences of active life? Is it a 
necessary result, proceeding from the laws of our being? It 
is voluntary,—not necessary. The highest destiny of the 
noblest mental faculties is consummated alone by action. 
All attainments in literature, and all well-balanced forms of 
civil law ; all truths elicited from science, and all the purity 
of religious influence, owe their perfections to the profes- 
sions. There is no natural difficulty to encounter, but man’s 
own indolence of spirit. If a cloud of disappointment 
should envelope him, this is but the lot of humanity, and 
should not fetter his energies in indolence. For if his pri- 
mary motives were laudable, that first induced him to enlist 
in a professional calling, even through disappointed ambi- 
tion he will pursue it with renewed vigor; for there is no 
insuperable obstacle to arrest his progress who aims at su- 
perior excellence. But if this mental paralysis disqualifies 
him for the high duties of his station, he has lost a sense of 
his obligations to society ; and that desire of being useful 
to his age, which should be prominent among his moving 
principles of action, being effaced, he has become unwor- 
thy of his trust. Had his only motive been a love of fame, 





wonder not at his mental indolence !—for it is too delusive 
to impart a living energy. 

There must be a similarity in that spirit which charac. 
terizes the influential men of an age, and that which forms 
the general character of the people and the taste of the 
times. The genius of the most powerful of the Grecian 
orators, was inspired from the perfection that had been at- 
tained throughout the whole range of speculative philoso- 
phy. Works of art and fancy were carried to perfection, 
and less than perfection in an orator was abhorred by the 
refined taste of the people. The spirit of our times is 
utilitarian in every department of society—except the pro- 
fessions. For we have not yet forsaken the theological dis- 
putations of the scholastic ages ; speculation and theory are 
still the characteristics of science; a romantic imagination 
still marks the features of literature; and thus our profes- 
sional men are “ever learning, but never able to arrive at a 
knowledge of the truth.” Our age is illustrious for the 
practical bent of its mechanical genius; and until profes- 
sional effort turns into some practical course it will be 
destitute of extensive influence. It is much easier to dream 
life away in forming plausible or extravagant theories, than 
to nerve mind to that submission by which it can ques- 
tion nature wisely. And this is the cause why man, in pur- 
suits purely intellectual, does not readily arrive at simple 
reason. If such a sincere desire for knowledge could be 
found, as that which stimulated the ancients in their inqui- 
ries concerning the nature of the immortal soul ; or such an 
emulation as man will exercise in the acquisition of physi- 
cal pleasures,—in this elevated standard of professional ef- 
fort, we might reasonably expect a speedy elevation of so- 
ciety—more susceptible now than formerly of receiving a 
moral and intellectual culture. But, in real life, we must 
lament the sad reverse of this ideal portraiture. It is rare, 
indeed, that an individual is employed in the extensive 
range of human pursuits, who faithfully discharges the du- 
ties of his trust, conscious of their bearing on the welfare 
of society. And, if he hides those talents in grovelling ob- 
scurity which would fit him for bringing his fellow-men out 
of error and ignorance, then his heart must be seared to the 
finest impulses of intelligence, or his existence will be em- 
bittered by the consciousness of his mental servility. If 
they relax their efforts who are imbued with the spirit of 
knowledge, the demagogue, the empiric, and the unworthy 
minister in holy things, will soon appear on the professional 
rostrum. | 

To examine one in professiolial life—to weigh impartially 
his advantages and his talents with his energy—we must de- 
cide that he has set but a narrow measure to his existence. 
His individuality, or a falsely assumed idea of the weak- 
ness of his strongest single-handed efforts to influence his 
fellow-men, has driven many a giant mind from the field of 
action, to pine and die in solitary despondency. But how 
all-consuming is such an infatuation! Every human action, 
every spoken thought, teems with influence. ‘ Nescit vox 
missa reverti.” It is thrown into the vast exchange of 
intellect. ‘True philosophy does not decide on the influence 
of professional men, by calculating their numbers, or mea- 
suring their unity of action. No! such calculations are too 
indefinite. Its eye penetrates the thick covering of selfish- 
ness, and seeks a moving spring of action in the heart of 
the individual. A sense of duty quickened by the voice of 
conscience, is its beacon of hope, shining brightly amidst 
the dark tempests of human depravity. And when indi- 
viduals labor to lengthen and strengthen this double chain 
of intelligence and christian love which binds the humat 
race in bonds of philanthropy ; there is reason to believe 
that social progression will be more rapid, and that “things 
lovely and honest, and of good report,” will no longer suffer 
from the malignant spell of mental indolence. 

It will not require a dilligent search, to discover induce- 
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ments deep as nature, and solemn as Revelation can present, 
to arouse the energies of those who have professedly step- 
ped forth upon the arena of influence. There is a life in 
the public mind—an incessant action, that seeks some ob- 
ject to occupy its attention. Add to this the fact that he 
possesses all the incentives of self-gratification. And this 
inducement increases with his attainments in knowledge ; 
for the higher he ascends into the regions of thought, the 
more diminutive appears the greatness of his feeble concep- 
tions. While science teaches him how “ fearful and won- 
derful” is his material structure, and philosophy proves 
how wayward, and yet how sacred are his mental faculties ; 
Revelation with impressive eloquence allures him with the 
moral sublimity of its sacred Oracles, allying his thoughts 
to things eternal, and enlarging his conceptions far beyond 
the power of time-hallowed memories and historic scenes. 
And who, also, that has scanned the mysteries of his own 
being, can look upon the whole system of mind without find- 
ing an implied command from the Father of Spirits to in- 
vigorate its action with continued increments of knowledge ? 
He must seize the promethean fire of energy to give it ani- 
mation, and set its complicated organs in perfect operation. 

Mind is constituted for very different emotions. Its plea- 
sures are refining when moved by the grandeur of natural 
scenery, or awakened by the harmonies of music. These 
chime in with the finer chords of the heart, and render so- 
cial feelings more sensitive. But that pleasure is dignified 
that flows from a severe philosophic scrutiny of truth—ab- 
stract and practical—demanding the highest exercise of in- 
tellect. The former we delight to gratify, for it is the 
prompting of nature; from the latter we shrink, for it de- 
mands mental effort. 

The results of professional indolence are now deeply 
marked in society. There is a spirit continually present 
with us, which assumes the place of professional influence 
when it decays, and tends to the corruption of the commu- 
nity. It is discovered in a tendency in the public mind to 
start theories contrary to, and designed for the subversion of 
long-established truths—experimental and revealed. It is 
also developed in a fascinating, yet malignant influence, on 
the pages of fictitious literature. These are now scatter- 
ing the seeds of death upon every thing that should exert 
an influence morally pure and intellectually worthy. The 
public mind is evidently losing its relish for whatever is 
unadorned with fictitious embellishment. The sound pre- 
cepts of our fathers are superseded by a set of opinions 
more in unison with the capricious feelings of our nature—the 
forerunners of a licentious age. Perhaps it may be an at- 
tribute of mind, to be fascinated with truth for a few gene- 
rations—to linger for a period in the portals of knowledge, 
and again to wander among the pleasures of passion and 
imagination. The distinctive character of ages, and the 
mutability of the public mind, may favor this opinion ; yet 
in these instances, the origin and the completion of this 
temporary character may be traced to individual effort. And 
if professional influence is now exerted, it may arrest this 
mental dissipation ; or if there is to be a return of the fabu- 
lous age, it may at least prolong the cycles of its revolution. 

The professions are stations of incessant mental action. 
They are not mere Fortunate islands, or Elysian fields. 
along the current of life’s river, where there is repose and 
happiness. But he who enters their channel will find it 
dashed and broken by many a rapid. Yet along it there are 
charms arresting the fancy, and pleasures peculiar to itself. 
The clear current by which he is borne along, contains the 
elements of wisdom, and reflects the grandeur of the Crea- 
tor. Here science lights up the dark caverns opening around 
him, and here philosophy is portrayed in the empire of na- 
ture—material, human and Divine. Here he must look with 
a philosophic eye, and discriminate with a philosophic pre- 


Revelation opens a volume of general principles. What is 
corrupt it purifies; it elucidates what is obscure. And 
blending devotion with intelligence, man arises to a sense 
of the perfections of Deity. And still the cares of life— 
perhaps the trifling cares of the domestic circle—so para- 
lyzes his energies, that he will not examine this arcana of 
nature. “ How great! how strange! the inconsistency of 
man !”’ How aspiring, and vet how indolent! How filled 
with admiration at the treasures of intelligence, and yet 
how slow to open its volume! Philosophy, once, was like 
the time-sacred though deserted temple, where nothing lin- 
gered but imaginary spirits. Religion, once, was but the 
ambiguous revelations of the Oracle, or the wild visions of 
the Sibyl. Science, once, was but the crudest notions of 
the skeptic, and Art but the strangest medley of nature’s 
laws. How instructive to trace the progress of mind out 
of this vast labyrinth of ignorance! It is the gradual dawn- 
ing of a brilliant, intellectual day, whose brightest glories 
will surround us long hence, in the centuries of eternity. 
Look to the past! Swifter than time, names illustrious fly 
through the memory and distil us wholesome virtues as 
they pass. Then burnsthe fervor of ouremulation. Then 
look we to the future, to scrutinize our probable destiny in a 
vision of the imagination. Then we pledge to our Jaudable 
ambition, that indolence shall not arrest our career. High 
privileges aid us. Hope’s pencil gilds before us fairy 
scenes. Then, how strange it is, that these developing en- 
ergies become dormant when we approach the shrine of 
truth ! How necessary to watch the mind in its indolent and 
active—its sleeping and waking moods! Let us mark well 
our mental nature ; and, in view of our high destiny, let its 
culture be for immortality. 

Chillicothe, Ohio. H. H. J. 





THE BOBOLINK. 
aviprdpov yédkacpa—Prom. Vinct. 90. 


Anacreon of the meadow, 
Drunk with the joy of Spring! 
Beneath the tall pine’s voiceful shadow 
I lie, and drink thy jargoning : 
My soul is full with melodies ; 
One drop would overflow it 
And send the tears into mine eyes— 
But what car’st thou to know it? 
Thy heart is free as mountain air, 
And of thy lays thou hast no care ; 
Scatt’ring them gaily everywhere, 
Happy, unconscious poet ! 


Upon a tuft of meadow-grass, 
Whilc thy loved one tends the neat, 
Thou swayest as the breezes pass ; 
Unburthening thine o’erfull breast 
Of the crowded songs that fill it, 
Just as joy may choose to will it. 
Lord of thy love and liberty, 

The blithest bird of merry May, 
Thou turnest thy bright eye on me, 
That says as plain as eye can say— 
“ Here sit we in the sunny weather, 
I and my modest mate together; 
Whatever your wise thoughts may be 
Beneath that gloomy old pine-tree, 
We do not value them a feather !” 


Now, leaving earth and me behind, 





cision, to comprehend the wonders around and within him. 


Vor, VI.—66 


Thou beatest up against the wind, 
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Or, floating slowly down before it, 
Above thy grass-hid nest thou flutterest 
And thy bridal love-song utterest, 
Raining showers of music o’er it. 
Weary never, still thou trillest 
Spring-gladsome lays, 

Like as of moss-rimmed water-brooks 
Murmuring through pebbly nooks 

In quiet summer-days. 

My heart with happiness thou fillest : 

I seem again to be a boy, 

Watching thee, gay, blithesome lover, 
O’er the bending grass-tops hover, 
Quivering thy wings for joy. 


There’s something in the apple-blossom, 
The greening grass and bob’link’s song, 
That wakes again within my bosom 
Feelings that had slumbered long. 
As long, long years ago | wandered, 
I seem to wander even yet ; 
The hours the idle school-boy squandered, 
The man would die ere he’d forget. 
Oh hours that frosty eld deemed wasted, 
Nodding its grey head tow’rd my books, 
I dearer prize the lore I tasted 
With ye among the trees and brooks, 
Than all that I have gained since then 
From learned books and study-withered men. 
Nature, thy soul was one with mine, 
And as a sister by a younger brother 
Is loved, each flowing to the other, 
Such love from me was thine. 
Or wert thou not more like a gentle mother 
With sympathy and loving power to heal, 
Against whose breast my throbbing heart I’d lay 
And moan my childish sorrows all away, 
Till calm and holiness would o’er me steal ? 
Was not the golden sunset a dear friend? 
Found I no kindness in the silent moon, 
And the green trees whose tops did sway and bend 
Low-singing evermore their pleasant tune ? 
Felt I no heart in dim and solemn woods—- 
No loved-one’s voice in lonely solitudes ? 
Yes! yes, unhoodwinked then my spirit’s eyes, 
Blind leaders had not taught me to be wise. 


Dear hours! which now again I overlive, 
Hearing and seeing with the ears and eyes 
Of childhood, ye were bees that to the hive 
Of my young heart came laden with rich prize, 
Gathered in fields and woods and sunny dells, to be 
My spirit’s food in days more wintry. 
Yea, once again ye come! ye come ! 
And like a son, once more at home, 
After long sojourning in alien climes, 
I lie upon my mother’s breast, 
Feeling the blessedness of rest, 
And dwelling in the light of other times. 


Oh! ye, whose living is not Life, 
Whose dying is but death— 
Long empty toil and petty strife 
Ended by loss of breath! 
Go, look on Nature’s countenance, 
Drink in the calmness of her glance ; 
Look on the sunset, hear the wind, 
The cataract, the mighty thunder ; 
Go worship by the sea ; 
Then, and then only shall ye find, 
With ever-growing wonder, 


Man is not all in all to ye: 

Go with a meek and humble soul, 

Then shall the scales of self unroll 

From off your eyes—the weary packs 

Drop from your heavy-laden backs ; 

And ye shall see, 

With reverent and hopeful eyes, 

Glowing with new-born energies, 

How grand a thing it is—to Br! H. P. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN IRRITABLE MAN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


“This soil is fertile in adventures 
strange and new.”—Don Juan. 





Some years ago I took passage on a packet- 
ship bound for England. Before we were many 
miles from our native land, I discovered among 
the numerous bipeds that crowded the deck, a figure 
of such striking oddity, leaning listlessly over the 
bulwark, and gazing with steadfast, melancholy 
eyes at the departing shores on the horizon, that I 
involuntarily approached to scan him more closely. 
He was apparently about sixty years of age, but so 
shrivelled with care and wretchedness that he 
might really have been many years younger. His 
eye was keen, grey, and restless; his features 
sharp and crabbed—the whole countenance evin- 
cing a peevish asperity of character according well 
with his miserable habiliments. These consisted 
of an entire suit of chamois leather, cut closely to 
the skin and displaying in sharp outline his shri- 
velled limbs; a dun-colored filthy neckcloth en- 
circling a neck of corresponding hue; a pair of 
thick Hessian boots reaching nearly to the knee, 
and a well-greased fur cap set jauntily on his head. 
Yet there was something about him so quaint, so 
interesting, that I could not refrain addressing him 
with a view to ascertain some clue to his history. 

“It is a saddening sight,” said I, pointing to the 
fast fading shores, “ particularly to one who can 
call it his native land.” 

“Who are you? What care I?” replied the old 
man, turning sharply around and fixing upon me 
his keen, twinkling eyes—‘“‘America is nothing to 
me—I hate it—I hate the very insects that crawl 
upon it. Away—tell me not tis sorrow to quit a 
loathed place.” 

“ Then you are not an American?” I answered, 
pursuing my advantage. 

“American! O, no! would to God I were not,” 
he replied bitterly ; then, as if recollecting himself, 
he added—* but why ask ye! I am a stranger—an 
outeast. I know ye not. I seek acquaintance 
with no one. Go: leave me!” 

* You seem distressed,” I answered, “and | 





would fain befriend you. Is it in my power?” 
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“What can you do?” he demanded wildly, but 
with less asperity—* has not age come upon me * 
Did he draw gradually the curtain of life before 
my departing vision, and cheer my declining days 
with hopes of eternal joy and peace and happi- 
ness '—gladden my spirit with memories of youth, 
the bright rays of a well-spent life; and strew with 
flowers the short but pleasant path to the grave? 
No—no! He has come upon me with rapid strides; 
he has seared my once raven hair with the blight 
of premature hoariness; he has darkened my mise- 
rable remnant of life with the cruel whisperings of 
Erernity ; he has laid a withering hand upon the 
body—false clay! that revolts at its mystic in- 
mate—mind ; and, as if to make keener the pangs 
of physical deprivation, has preserved, embittered 
and rebellious ’tis true but unimpaired, the source 
of all, the mainspring of that great machine—man, 
the god of the Stoic, and the soul of the Chris- 
tian—the Minn. . What then do [I live for? To 
drink to the dregs the cup of misery! Go: ’tis 
fate’s decree. Leave me to brood over my wretch- 
edness, for there is even in that a secret satis- 
faction.” 

Weeks passed away. Ere we reached England 
I had completely gained the confidence of the 
old man; but without prevailing on him to unfold 
his history. At times he was quaintly humorous, 
but generally pensive and irritable. To add to my 
curiosity, I found him frequently repeating verses 
from the ancient poets as he walked the decks by 
night, and, in every interview I had with him, he 
exhibited a thorough knowledge of classical litera- 
ture. At length the blue outline of Albion’s shores 
appeared in the distance, and the old man called 
me aside. ‘“ You have been a friend to me,” he 
said, ‘and you have frequently expressed a desire 
to learn the details of a somewhat eventful life. 
Take this—handing me a packet—but open it not 
for one month, when I shall be far away. Ponder 
well, young man, for it contains a lesson.” He 
retired to his cabin, and there remained till we ar- 
rived in Liverpool. I saw him no more. Time 
rolled steadily onward. The month expired and I 
broke the packet. It contained a manuscript nar- 
rative of the old man’s life. I read it with singu- 
lar delight, and then placed it away safely. Seve- 
ral years have since elapsed, but I have heard 
nothing of my compagnon du voyage. 

Although the old man was evidently a novice in 
authorship, yet I cannot but think his life will be 
read with interest, and with my best wishes I give 
it to the public. | 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Whether I was born with an unusual allowance 
of ill-temper, or whether my mind was never prone 
to be guided and controlled by that modern Men- 
tor, prudence, I now care very little; but it is cer- 





tain that my refractory spirit was not confined to 
years of puberty. I came into the world—as my 
good nurse frequently vowed—screaming, kicking, 
and even biting : all of which my mother construed 
into a lively and heroic disposition ; and Dr. Hig- 
gins, the family physician, actually repaid one of 
my thumps with the declaration that I was a re- 
markably fine child—destined to shine illustrious in 
the army or the navy ; and should fate place me in 
defence of my country, I would indubitably be dis- 
tinguished for my courage and heroism. 

“And do you think, doctor,” inquired my fond 
mother, ** that he really will be a great man?” 

** Most undoubtedly,” replied Dr. Higgins. 

* Dear me,” chimed in the nurse, “ what a pity 
so fine a young gentleman—or the makins’ of one— 
should go to the wars and be cut to pieces! Alack, 
mistress, don’t let him go! I could never stand it :” 
and here the poor nurse held her apron to her eyes 
and wept most feelingly. 

“ Mary,” said my mother after a pause—and her 
voice faltered as she spoke—* Mary, he is to raise 
his arm in defence of his bleeding country. Na- 
ture has given him courage, ambition, and a war- 
like spirit: all indispensable to the military man. 
She has been bountiful in placing him in a position 
where he can be educated as suits his precocious 
genius; and, with these qualifications, he must in 
time, as the doctor says, shine illustrious. His 
name will rise with his reputation. He will soon 
arrive at the command of a regiment, or a war-ship, 
and will gain many victories ; and afterwards the 
government, in remuneration for his services and 
gratitude for the honor conferred on the country, 
will promote him commander of a fleet, perhaps 
admiral, and the world will ring with his deeds of 
heroism; his countrymen will hail him as deliverer ; 
they will call him the father of his land; they will 
hoist banners throughout the union bearing his 
name ; they will institute cities and colleges and 
universities upon that name ; and—and”—the vision 
was too much for my poor mother. She burst into 
tears and pressed me to her bosom, covering me 
with kisses, and ravishing the nurse’s ears with a 
thousand endearing comments on my beauty and 
talents. Reader! recollect I was only one weex’s 
journey on the path to honor and distinction! 
Happy, deluded mother, how often have I pondered 
over thy affectionate words! 

Dr. Higgins had listened to my mother’s appeal 
in profound silence—interrupted only by an occa- 
sional grunt of admiration and a patronising eleva- 
tion of the brows—and the nurse transformed her 
tears of sorrow, with amazing facility, into tears of 
joy; and when my mother ceased, she burst into a 
passionate eulogium on the innumerable traits she 
had discovered long before the doctor had spoken a 
word on the subject. 

“Ah, mistress dear!” cried the poor creature, 
drying up her tears, “ if you only knew what a son 
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you are blessed with! So lively—so spirited—so 
sweetly mischievous. Indeed, ma’am, ’twasn’t later 
than yesterday I gave him a sugar-plum, and what 
d’ye think he did? Why, ma’am, I laid him down 
till I’d stand back a bit to see the dear little fellow 
crawl; but he ups wid his plumb, an’ I wish I may 
never die if he didn’t hit me smack in the face! 
The day before that I had him near the dinner- 
table, and, unknown to me, he picks up a fork. 
‘ Narry,’ says I, ‘ put down that—augh! naughty 
boy :’ and up he flourishes it and sticks it half an 
inch intomy arm. The sweet, blessed, little honey ; 
I couldn’t but think he’d make a great soldier.” 
Whereupon the nurse fell to kissing me, and my 
mother to hugging me, and the doctor to feeling 
my head, and myself to roaring and scratching and 
kicking, till finally having mauled me within a 
trifle to suffocation, they had to desist, and I gave 
up also out of sheer exhaustion. 

**T observe,” said the learned doctor, who was 
skilled in phrenology, ‘“ he has a wonderful devel- 
opment in the occipital region of the cerebellum, 
though there is a deficiency in caution and some of 
the moral sentiments, as is usual with children.” 

“IT don’t bleve a word of it!” interrupted the 
nurse, bristling up at the affront—* I don’t bleve a 
word of your knowledgy! The child’s a son of 
heaven jtself, an’ it’s heresy to say he’s immortal. 
I won’t bleve it—I won’t have you say so.” 

** Woman,” replied Dr. Ephraim Higgins, grave- 
ly, and glancing at her with an air of dignified con- 
tempt, “there is little use in arguing a matter of 
this kind with one entirely ignorant of its princi- 
ples; otherwise, | should deem it worth while to 
give you prima facie evidence that the science of 
the head is based upon the most philosophical 
facts, and one which will, I hope, burst like a me- 
teor on the minds of future generations.” Saying 
which he disdained further parley, and, elevating 
his head, adjusted his shirt-collar, hemmed thrice, 
and bowed himself out of the room. This little 
scene will serve to show my early bent, and the 
manifold hopes that were built upon my future 
greatness. 

I pass over my schoolboy-days, or rather my 
vagabond days—which are synonymous terms—and 
introduce the reader to my fac simile at eighteen 
years of age. ‘Tall, lean, and sharp-featured, I 
was peculiarly formed to inspire dislike. My eyes 
were of an uneasy eat-like expression, always in 
search of something whereon I could vent my irri- 
tation; and placed at random between them was a 
beaked nose, giving my whole countenance a cyni- 
cal aspect, as indeed did every feature of my per- 
son. With limbs wiry and gaunt, and body for- 
mally stiff, it was no wonder that I found little fa- 
vor in the eyes of the other sex, to whom beauty 
and comeliness of person are infallibly the objects 
of attraction. 


My parents still cherishing the idea that I was 





created for military life, had given me a liberal 
education—not forgetting to impress on the school- 
master the necessity of making me attend to my 
history and geography, and of imbuing early in 


my mind the precepts of morality usually found at | | 


the head of children’s copybooks ; but particularly 
that which says, “‘ Deride not infirmities nor triumph 
over your enemies :” to which my mother declared 
there was no equal, as regarded a restraint on 
military carnage, except in the Holy Book itself. 
lt was now time that something should be done. 
I was of that age when busy life is generally en- 
tered. 

Before leaving home, however, I must not for- 
get to mention one of its dearest inmates. This 


was my sister Ellen, a fine, sprightly girl, a year | © 
younger than myself, and to whom I was most | © 
tenderly attached. She was the very reverse of 4 
Beauti- | | 
ful and perfect in form, she possessed all the minor | ~ 


her brother in every respect except one. 


charms of her sex: yet her physical perfection was | — 


entirely eclipsed, by the attractions of a mind at | — 


once gifted and stored with the fruits of an indus- | 
trious course of reading. 


more amiable girl, nor one possessed of so much | ~ 


good-nature—and she, like myself, was unbounded 4 


in fraternal love. Nature, if she had deprived me 
of the advantages of a handsome person, had at 
least given me a vigorous mind. I had applied 
myself much to study during my early days, and 
hence was capable of guiding my sister Ellen in 
all matters of an intellectual cast. This slight su- 
periority caused her to look upon me as her pro- 
tector—her preceptor ; and, in short, she entered 
into all her studies rather as a pupil than a com- 
panion. 

During these days of comparative happiness, I 
had lost a good deal of my irritability. The con- 
stant communion with a being like Ellen, had shed 
its genial influence on my character; and I, in turn, 
became her pupil in the graces and refinements of 
polite education. She saw the effects of her gen- 
tle means, and, by keeping the system in operation 
for some time, at length flattered herself that I was 
reformed. Moody melancholy had indeed suc- ~ 
ceeded my original characteristic ; but as the re- — 
sult will show it was only temporary. % 

In the neighborhood of Westly Place, there — 
lived a young gentleman of gay but dissipated ~ 
habits. He was the only son of a French gentle- © 
man who had settled in the New World shortly ~ 
after the Revolution; and on the strength of his 
heirship to the estate of his father, had, from an ~ 
early period, given way to extravagance and its © 
consequences; yet he had many superior traits of — 
mind, and not a few of the heart. In-widely ex- — 
tended and thinly populated districts, it is no diffi- 7 
cult matter to become acquainted with one’s neigh- — 
bors. My introduction to the young heir was ~ 








She differed from me in | © 
temper and disposition—for there never was a | 
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well calculated to cement the bonds of friendship. 

Hunting one day on the borders of a lake, I was 

startled by a wild cry from the waters; and on 
© hastening to the spot, directed by the noise, I dis- 
covered De Lorainne entangled in a net several 
yards from shore, and unable to extricate himself 
in spite of his struggles. 

It was apparent that he must drown, without im- 
mediate assistance. Drawing my hunting knife, 
] plunged in and cut the net in several places ; but 
the drowning man was too exhausted to swim, and 
I dragged him almost lifeless to the shore. The 
sun shone out brightly at this moment, and De 
) Lorainne, having thanked me, was soon sufficiently 
recovered by its warm rays to walk home; but not 
without giving me a pressing invitation to his 
father’s house. 

The succeeding day found me a visiter in the 
Bhalls of De Lorainne. The family consisted of 
“the father—a time-honored gentleman of easy and 

graceful deportment—the son, young Henri de Lo- 
Frainne, and his sister, a beautiful gazelle-eyed girl 
of sixteen, to whom he introduced me as “ his de- 
Wiliverer.” A blush of gratitude illumined the cheek 
Hof Flora, as she repaid my services trebly by a 











that, notwithstanding my ungainly appearance, I 
“Hhad made no unfavorable impression on her mind. 
= “I presume, sir,” said the old gentleman, “you 
“Fare quite a sportsman—at least my son can vouch 
for your proficiency in one branch of the science.” 
“T can claim the honor,” I replied, “ of being a 
tolerable water-dog, which, you know, the proverb 
Fells us, is sometimes the better sportsman.” 
“Do you devote your leisure exclusively to the 
sylvan amusements ?” 
“JT confess I am partial to them,” I answered, 
‘but they form by no means my chief resource for 
he ennui of a country life. 
brary has far greater attractions for me than the 
hase or the rod.” 
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ore on the modern system?” 














fty years gathering.” 





pretty much my own master. 








ments for reading are much more persuasive as i 


{ glance from her bright eye; and I flattered myself 


A well-stocked li- 


“T am glad to hear it, young gentleman; I was 
partial to literature in my early life, and have con- 
inued a devotee to this day—it is now my only 
You see these limbs are no longer my 
servants, and I am helpless in many respects. 
Hlave you entered deeply into the occult sciences,” 
€ inquired after a pause, “or are your studies 


“T am almost ashamed to confess,” said I, “that 
1 have made no particular system or science my 
study, though I can boast a pretty extensive know- 
edge of miscellaneous literature ; such in fact as 
ight be expected to be gleaned in a library of 


“ You are something like myself,” said young 
We Lorainne, “for in that respect I have been 
My father is en- 
irely too indulgent; though I must say the induce- 


is, than were my mind biassed or controlled by any 
means contrary to my inclination. Flora here is 
my guide in matters of a general nature, having 
attached myself chiefly to ancient literature. She 
is a little lexicon in herself—a library, I may say.” 
“‘ Nay, dear Henri,” replied Flora, ‘‘ you would 
have but an imperfect stock of books were J the 
compound.” 

“One advantage, however,” said I, laughing— 
‘their external beauty would be undoubted.” 

“A very poor criterion of the contents,” added 
Flora gaily, “though I have the vanity to feel, and 
thank you for the compliment.” 

In this way we spent several hours—the most 
delightful, I must say, that I ever spent; and it 
was not without a pang of regret that I took leave 
of my kind entertainers. 

De Lorainne promised to call shortly, and his 
sister consented, at my urgent solicitation, to ac- 
company him. 

I need not say with what anxiety I watched the 
hours of the interim; how often I expatiated to 
Ellen on the excellencies of De Lorainne, and the 
beauty of the charming little creature, Flora ; how 
I teazed my parents with eulogiums on the merits 
of the old gentleman—particularly my mother, 
who, being somewhat of an aristocrat, was delighted 
at the idea of forming an acquaintance with so dis- 
tinguished a family. 

The day came at last, and I was happy to see 
that De Lorainne became immediately captivated 
with my sister Ellen; and that she so far overcame 
her natural diffidence as to enter freely into a con- 
versation with him respecting ancient lore, in which 
she was at least his match. Meantime I had mo- 
nopolized the sweet little Flora; and to confess 
the truth, 1 began to feel desperately interested 
with her. , I really think I was in love. Could it 
be possible? The misanthrope—the irritable man— 
captivated by a mere girl! Reader, it was so: | 
loved her as man never loved—I adored her! 

Our conversation touched on the general topics 
of the day: in every thing she was perfect. Ease 
and grace were her characteristics; and blended as 
were her mental charms with her exquisite loveli- 
ness of person, I became completely fascinated. I 
spoke not, but looked “things unutterable.” Un- 
accountably we both stopped: and, in the deep si- 
lence that reigned, | know not whither her thoughts 
wandered ; but mine were entirely selfish. 

“Tf,” said I, as a vision appeared in embryo be- 
fore my enchanted eyes—“ if De Lorainne has an 
ounce of sense, he cannot but be susceptible of El- 
len’s great attractions; and, as a matter of course, 
he’ll fall in love with her—propose by and by. 
She can’t refuse, for he is reforming under F'lora’s 
tutelage: and he is an heir; and then—why they'll 
be married, to be sure! I don’t see what is to pre- 
vent me following the same course with Flora. 
We are equals, I believe, in rank and fortune ; and 
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though I am an ordinary fellow, I have a keen 
mind, with a moderate share of intellect, which 
she seems to have sense enough to appreciate ; and 
besides, she is not, like the generality of her 
sex, captivated by a straight leg, or a comely face. 
What then is to prevent us getting married?” O, 
reader, that question was my overthrow. I had 
scarcely given being to the thought, when Tip, my 
mother’s lap-dog—which bore*me an inveterate 
grudge on account of divers beatings it had recei- 
ved at my hand—sneaked up behind my chair, and, 
instinctively, as | asked myself the question, snap- 
ped at my ankle and buried his teeth nearly to the 
bone! Jumping up with a roar of pain, I discovered 
the cause of my contretemps, which so kindled my 
ire that | picked up a chair and dashed it to atoms 
in the attempt to be revenged. 

My brain whirled at the crash. I was no longer 
master of my reason. I raved impotently ; blas- 
phemed horribly ; and stamped the ground like a 
madman. ‘The terrified Flora retreated to the 
farthest corner of the room, while De Lorainne 
stepped up and said something about the folly of 
my conduct. But I was in no mood to listen to 
argument. I hurled him aside and flew at the dog. 
Happily for it, in my excessive wrath I was so 
blinded as to stumble over the table—at which 
Tip filled the room with barks of delight. I arose 
a perfect demon. The room, table, chairs, com- 
pany and all, whirled around, and | could not dis- 
tinguish one person from another. ‘There I stood 
with clenched hands and foaming mouth, when, 
through the whirling chaos, I discovered a clear, 
bright pair of eyes, fixed steadfastly upon me. My 
brain cooled; my scattered senses resumed their 
sway; I ceased to act as a madman; and the 
clouds of anger, that dimmed my vision, clearing 
away, | saw before me the beautiful but still terri- 
fied Flora. She regarded me with a mingled look 
of pity and disgust. It was too much. I burst 
from the room—out of the house—and continued 
my headlong career, goaded onward by shame and 
despair, till fatigue struck me to the earth. 


PART II. 

Returning reason found me stretched, feeble and 
exhausted, on the banks of the Susquehanna. I 
started up on hearing the voices of two individuals 
beside me. ‘They were fishermen, who, having 
lain up with their craft to avoid an impending 
storm, were attracted to the spot by my moans. 
I inquired wildly where I was. They replied that 
I was thirty leagues from Philadelphia, to which 
place they were bound. For a trifling sum, acci- 
dentally about my person, I engaged a passage to 
the Quaker City, and. as the storm cleared away 
we set sail down the beautiful Susquehanna. I 
had never been far from home, and it may be ima- 
gined with what delight I drank the charming 
scenery around me. Romantic naturally, the tow- 


ering cliffs—the vapory clouds that encircled their 
summits—the white sails studding the waters, and 
the broad silvery expanse sweeping calmly, though 
majestically, to its bourne—the masts of innume. 
rable vessels piercing the heavens from behind the 
hilly points—the water-fowl echoing their wild 
screams from crag to crag—and the cheery notes 
of some boatmen’s clarionet, as they came sweep. 
ing over the watery plain, in clear, harmonious 
strains—all were fraught with novelty and romance, 

I was wrapt so completely in the beauties of this 
scenic panorama, that I lost all consciousness of 
the presence around me. Long afterwards, how- 
ever, I recollected having heard the following 
dialogue carried on by the fishermen in low whispers. 

“The fellow’s mad, Hans—that’s my opinion.” 

“And what if he be?” replied the other. 

“Q, nothing! only he ought to be taken care of. 
Who knows but he may be thinking this moment 
of jumping overboard—and if he did, you know, 
we’d swing for murder.” 

‘1 rather think,” replied Hans, “he’s some nod- 
dle-wise student going to the univarsity to finish 
his edecation.” 

“ Very like,” answered the first, “but he hasa 
real wild-looking eye.” 

At this moment, I was attracted by the sight of 
an immense fish slowly winding its way on the sur- 
face—a sight so new to me that I could not resist 
peering over. 

“ By the wars, I begin to think he’s crazy too— 
see, he gets up on the gunwale—stop him Ned or 
he’ll be overboard.” 

Hans sprang forward as he spoke and caught 
me with the grip of a vice. Ned followed and 
pivioned me on the opposite side, so that, to use a 
western phrase, I was literally surrounded. ‘Thun- 
derstruck at the suddenness of the onset, I stood 
for a second or two in mute astonishment; but gra- 
dually my old failing resumed its sway and I burst 
into a phrenzy of passion. 

* Release me, villains,” I shrieked, “‘ or by the 
heavens you'll repent! Away—I am not mad, 
fools!” ‘This was taking an effectual method to 
convince them of what they had suspected ; and in 
defiance of my struggles, I was flung down on the 
deck and secured. 

In due time we arrived in Philadelphia. I was 
still a prisoner, but I recollected having heard my 
mother speak of an uncle named Edmonston, who 
kept an extensive mercantile establishment on the 
Quays. Fortunately we landed opposite his ware- 
house, where I discovered the striking firm of 
Edmonston & Co.; and forming the conclusion 
therefrom that his heart was as big as his sign- 
board, I prevailed on the worthy Ned to carry him 
a note, in which I explained to him my situation, 





and requested he would hasten down and have me 
released. 
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I had never seen Mr. Edmonston ; but from my 
mother’s description, I immediately recognized in 
the burly, broad-hatted gentleman, who accompa- 
nied the fishermen, my wealthy relative. 

“And so Norval,” cried Mr. Edmonston, hail- 
ing me by my Christian name, “they say you’r 
crazy as a Cape Cod clipper. I don’t believe it, 
seeing as you’ve had sense enough to write to me. 
Come, my lad, don’t look so Jaques-like : it’s but 
a little mistake—no harm done.” 

“ But, sir,” said I, my indignation bursting forth 
again, “they have imprisoned a free citizen—the 
villains must be punished !” 

“ Pooh, lad! that’s all nonsense. They thought 
you light in the upper riggings, and no doubt you 
gave them reason to think so. Come, a good belly 
full of dinner will do you more good than all the 
lawsuits in Christendom ;” and my uncle dragged 
me away in spite of the rivetted looks of wrath I 
cast at the fishermen. 

Mr. Edmonston’s dwelling was situated in a de- 
lightfully retired part of the city, and thither we 
wended our way. The neat Quakerly streets, and 
the elegant shops, some decorated in all the “ hues 
of heaven,” and others less showy but exquisitely 
tasteful—the innumerable hacks, carriages, and 
barouches—the footpassers of a thousand nations, 
bustling hither and thither with eager looks; all, 
so new—so wonderful to my primitive senses— 
combined to fill my mind with wonder, till we en- 
tered the private part of the city, where we lost 
sight of them behind the massive doors of Edmon- 
ston Hall. 

I was ushered in by my good-humored relative, 
who informed the family that he had picked up sis- 
ter’s son; and he forthwith related the whole ad- 
venture, from my embarkation on the fishing craft, 
to my release. 

Dinner being served up, I sat down in excellent 
humor to do it justice, having eaten nothing since 
the early morning’s allowance of biscuit. 

As the savory stimuli inspired courage, I gradu- 
ally cast my eye around to scan the company, and 
found that it consisted of my uncle and his female 
prototype, a son—a fine, handsome young Quaker, 
about my own age—and an elderly maiden sister of 
severely virtuous aspect. 

“T think, Norval,” said my uncle, “thee pro- 
mised to stay with us a week or two?” I had 
promised no such thing, but 1 was too glad of the 
chance to resist nodding assent—more I could not 
do ; for, at that moment, I had a mouthful of deli- 
cious soup, too good to lose, and too hot to swal- 
low. 

“Niece informs me thee art a great scholar,” 
continued Mr. Edmonston, “ and I have no doubt 
thee can spend thy time pleasantly enough. If 
thee love reading we have an excellent library : 
and if thee prefer viewing the city and its cu- 
riosities, my son John here is acquainted with 


every spot worth looking at, and will take pleasure 
in showing it to you; and I have no doubt you can 
be good friends, for verily John is a social lad.” 

“‘T will contribute to Mr. Westley’s amusement 
with all my heart,” said John, with a frank smile, 
“and if we cannot make him enjoy the time, I 
must leave the blame on himself.” 

“Thank you for the bargain,” I replied, almost 
delirious at the wonderful change in my affairs, “I 
can make myself perfectly at home—only 1 beg 
you will not let me tax your good nature beyond 
due limits.” 

Dinner passed off pleasantly enough, and dessert 
was served. I sat beside my aunt, and by a series 
of little attentions—a well managed “ hum,” or a 
“ha!” or “indeed,” at any of her precepts for the 
conduct of young men on entering life—had gained 
no inestimable place in her good graces. Imper- 
ceptibly our conversation shifted to literary sub- 
jects, upon which I found she had many unique 
notions but a well stocked memory. 

“What do you think about the poets of Eng- 
land?” inquired my aunt, after we had exhausted 
our critical acumen on the American poets—‘* Do 
you think them equal to our own ?” 

“ We have much to learn yet,” I replied, “ and 
there is such a broad line of distinction between 
them, that I cannot hazard my judgment by decid- 
ing rashly in favor of either. America is yet 
young: her scenery unsurpassed by any in the 
world, if we except that of the East; and associa- 
ted with this wilderness of forests and gigantic 
rivers, these cataracts whose roar echoes from 
mountain to mountain—whose headlong course 
sweeps islands and rocks and towering banks in its 
irresistible strength—her territory extending from 
the tropic South to the bleak regions of the North 
Pole, over an infinitely great and diversified coun- 
try, inhabited by a race of energetic and powerful 
people—her mines of inexhaustible wealth and dim 
caverns stored with mystic lore—her Elysian prai- 
ries, and broad, far-rolling savannahs; associated 
with all these, is that spirit which hovers over 
them—the 


“6 Muse that consecrates 


The native banner of the brave,” 
and it partakes of the source from which it ema- 
nates. It is wild, fresh, and energetic ;—it is Na- 
TURE’S Voice. 

“‘ English poetry is sweet—melodious: yet, with all 
the strength of the American, it possesses a beauty, 
grandeur and sublimity, which we have not as yet 
attained. It is Nature’s voice cultivated. Such 
we might call that of the heavenly poet—the Bard 
of Paradise—whose muse leads us from earth’s 
bounds to the mystic regions of Tartarus and Ely- 
sium. Well might we exclaim in his own inspired 
language— 


‘Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould 





Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ! 
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Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air.’ 


“ Milton’s poetry delights and flatters our moral 
sentiments. Shakspear’s is pithy, energetie, bold. 
He is the Demosthenes of poets; Milton is the 
Cicero. I might mention an hundred others: By- 
ron, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Cowper, and Thom- 
son—all more cultivated poets than we can boast— 
but I think as a specimen of English poetry, Mil- 
ton’s should have the precedence.” 

My aunt listened attentively to my juvenile rhap- 
sody, until I approached the end; when she exhi- 
bited sundry signs of impatience, and added, as I 
paused for breath : 

“JT must differ with thee, nephew, about these 
poets. They are too indelicate, particularly the 
bard of Avon, who is frequently obscene. And 
Milton fails in the same manner. Byron’s Don 
Juan is not fit for female eyes; and I think, that 
poets who will conjure up gods and goddesses, and 
make them break the ten commandments without 
the least reserve, are accountable to.God the Only 
for the children of their genius. I declare, I wish 
men would have more delicacy; they do not know 
how easily female eyes are offended.” 

** All very proper,” said Mr. Edmonston; “but, 
my dear, you should not read such things if eg 
offend your delicacy.” 

“ Brother, how can thee speak so?” replied my 
aunt, somewhat confused. ‘ Dost thee not know 
that all books are the same—alike tending to 
immorality.” 

* The Bible, my dear?” 

“Heaven forbid!” ejaculated my pious aunt; 
“but I have it by heart.” 

“There are plenty of female authors.” 

* But they are often indelicate, too, and I cannot 
excuse them.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Edmonston, “ I’m afraid, Albina, 
thee art too good; too holy-minded for this world.” 

Miss Albina seemed to enjoy the compliment ; 
but the conversation took a new turn, and evening 
had approached ere we were aware of it. 

After tea, I took a stroll with John down to 
the Arcade, where we saw everything worthy 
of observation. It was yet early, and as we 
wended our way back through the city, my at- 
tention was arrested near a splendid edifice, from 
which issued strains of the most exquisite music. 
I inquired of my Ciceroni the name of the place; 
what its occupants followed, and many other as 
simple questions; to which he replied, that it was 

the theatre ; and that the music was produced by the 
orchestra, adding gaily— 

“*T know all about it, Mr. Westley, for although 
my sect prohibits dramatic amusements, I am not 
so devoted a member as to forego the enjoyments 
of youth. I am passionately fond of the drama, 
and frequently pop in—slyly, to be sure—for my 
aunt would go distracted if she knew it.” 


“Pardon my curiosity,” said I, “ but you have 
excited it so, that I would fain know something 
about the proceedings. I have read many plays, 
but I never was at a theatre, and I am rather j igno- 
rant of its mode of operation.” 

John smiled good-naturedly at my simplicity, 
and, as we stood viewing the merry crowds pouring 
in, gave me such a sketch as completely fascinate; 
my imagination ; the upshot of which was, that he 
offered to take me in, on condition that my aunt 
should not be informed. 

O reader! how can I paint the delights of a firs, 
visit to the theatre? How can I describe the thou. 
sand emotions that throbbed in my breast ‘—the 
ecstacy with which my eyes wandered over the 
brilliant assemblage and gaudy actors? The raptu. 
rous manner in which I applauded the most indif- 
ferent effort '—the flights of my poetic fancy and 
bursts of enthusiasm ? 

The play too was well calculated to enlist the 
attention of a stranger to clap-trap and stage effect. 
It was “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and so 
wrapt was [ in the mysteries of the piece, that | 
entirely lost sight of everything artificial. I saw 
before me real characters; I was a by-stander. 
The plot developed itself as an ordinary occurrence 
in real life, some centuries back. Being an anti- 
quarian, it required little stretch of fancy to place 
me among the living in by-gone days. I wept 
when it was sad ; I laughed when it was humorous; 
and my heart responded to every emotion that won- 
derful work of genius excites. 

At length the interest was wrought to the high- 
est pitch. Falstaff, a big, butcherly fellow, starch- 
ed, plumed and feathered in the excess of antiquity, 
entered the room of his cher amie. My pulse beat 
high lest he should take any unfair advantage of 
her sex, although in my heart I detested the wo- 
man’s hypocrisy. She was a faded, jaunty strun- 
pet, a perfect specimen of her kind; but I cared 
not, nor thought whether she bore any affinity 
to the original character. I saw but herself. 

“Do not betray me, sir,” said she, “I fear you love Mis- 
tress Page.” 

Fal. “Thou mightest as well say I love to walk by the 
counter gate; which is as hateful to me as the reek of a 
lime kiln.” 

Presently a great noise was heard behind the 
scenes. Falstaff rolled like an empty puncheon, 
under the bed, and in came Mrs. Page, begrimmed 
with paint and lace. 


Mrs Ford. “ What’s the matter? how now?” 
My blood boiled at the woman’s hypocrisy. 
Mrs. Page. “O Mistress Ford, what have*you done! 


I involuntarily muttered d—1 mend her. 


I laughed hysterically at her audacity. 








You’r shamed, you are overthrown, you are undone forever!” 


Mrs. Ford. “‘ What’s the matter, good Mistress Page!” 


Mrs. Page. “O well-a-day, Mistress Ford! having 22 
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honest man for your husband to give him such cause for 
suspicion os 

Mrs. Ford looked volumes of innocence—I look- 
ed like Ageon about to burst the chains that bound 
him under A¢tna. 


Mrs. Ford. ‘“‘ What cause of suspicion ?” 


“False, perjured woman!” I cried, jumping up 
from my seat, and no longer able to contain my in- 
dignation. ‘ Miserable, degraded wretch—he is 
under the bed!” 

The house was in an uproar. Never did the 
drama exhibit such a scene of confusion, from the 
days of Cadmus to that moment. Hissing, roar- 
ing, clapping and shrieking filled the house. Mis- 
tress Page laughed outright. Mrs. Ford screamed. 
Falstaff crawled out with dire consternation pic- 
tured on his brow. Heads peeped from behind the 
scenes, and I in turn became the cynosure of all 
eyes. Volleys of oranges, apples, and nuts, were 
directed at my devoted head. I sprang from the 
boxes, knocked down half-a-dozen watchmen in my 
flight, and cleared the doors at a bound. 

The hue and cry had reached the street. I 
heeded it not, but ran for my life. I soon reached 
the suburbs of the city, and plunging myself, ex- 
hausted, on the ground, bitterly cursed my indis- 
cretion. 


— 


PART UI. 


A year passed on. Once more I found the way 
to my early home. The country for many miles 
around had been scoured, but no tidings of my fate 
had yet reached those most dear to me; and with 
heavy hearts and many sad presentiments that I 
had ended my life by my own hand, they mourned 
for me as one lost forever. 

Grief had brought my poor mother to the verge 
of the grave. She needed but once again to clasp 
her son, and die satisfied. Ellen was unusually 
pale. Her beautiful countenance had assumed an 
expression of settléd. melancholy, and the marble 
whiteness of her skit gave her an air of some- 
thing etherial. 2 

“ O brother !” she cried, flinging herself into my 
arms, as we met—‘ Heaven has sent you back. Our 
poor mother”— 

“Is dead!” I exclaimed, striking my forehead 
with my clenched hand. “O God! Ellen, is it 
so—tell me! in pity tell me!” 

“ She is not, Norval, but”— 

“ Enough! Lead me to her, dearest Ellen, that 
I may receive her blessing.” 

Need I describe the interview? Alas, it were 
opening afresh the wounded heart that has scarce 
yet ceased to bleed: but God’s will be done. 

On the bed of death lay. my mother; the cold 
clammy hand of the destroyer upon her brow. A 


ed her benediction. She tried to rise, clasped me 
affectionately, and in the arms of him to whom she 
had given being breathed her last. 

Drear misery was depicted in the countenances 
of all. It was a saddening scene, and I never shall 
forget it. 

But grief is transient. A month after the death 
of my mother found me seated in the fatal drawing 
room, by my sister Ellen, and questioning her 
closely about her future prospects. 

“You have not told me, Ellen, what became of 
De Lorainne and Flora, after the unlucky day of 
my downfall.” 

A blush mantled her cheek as she answered, eva- 
sively—“ O, Flora is very well; I have seen her 
often since.” 

“But Henri!—young De Lorainne—what of 
him ?” She hesitated. 

“Come, Ellen, I am your brother, you are un- 
generous not to tell me.” 

“‘Ungenerous indeed I would be,” she cried, 
“did I conceal anything from you. But such, 
Norval, was not my intention. Henri de Lorainne 
was here no later than yesterday, and offered me 
his heart and hand.” 

* And you—” 

“* Refused him. Could I have done otherwise, my 
dear brother; and my father dead these many 
years—my mother’s grave yet freshly sodded—my 
only protector plunged in grief, and myself a help- 
less orphan ; a beggar ;—for what now remains, save 
the remnant of a once noble estate t” 

“T think, Ellen,” said I, delighted at her inge- 
nuous confession, and her fine sense of honor, * I 
think, notwithstanding, we can manage the af- 
fair still better. De Lorainne is young, noble, and 
worthy of. you—take him with all my heart—Ill 
warrant you, he'll be at your feet before another 
day passes.” 

My words were verified. That night saw Ellen 
the betrothed of Henri de Lorainne. 

The marriage day drew nigh. I had not yet 
seen Flora; but my love for her remained unalter- 
ed. At length the halls of De Lorainne were lit 
with brilliant rows of chandeliers, and echoed to 
the sounds of joy and melody; for Ellen’s mar- 
riage was about to take place, and happiness was 
pictured in the faces of all, except that of one, the 
most interested, next to the bridal pair. That one 
was myself. 1 felt depressed: A presentiment of 
some impending calamity darkened my mind with 
gloomy thoughts: I know not why, but I had 
never felt so unkappy—so abandoned to fearful 
forebodings. 

A whisper went round the room, that two cere- 
monies were abdut to take place. Racked with 
anxiety and suspense, I awaited the coming of the 





faint smile of joy illumined her features, as I threw 
myself upon my knees by the bedside and entreat- 


Vor. VI—67 


second couple, for I was too agitated to inquire 
their names. At last they entered. OGod! how 
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can I describe my emotion on seeing Flora, more 
beautiful than ever, leaning onthe arm of my Qua- 
ker cousin! 

Ere reason could interpose, I sprang from my seat 
and approached them. 

“Faithless girl!” I cried, “‘ you have crashed 
my heart forever! And you, my excellent cousin, 
will answer for this!” I handed him my card. 
** You shall never be a wedded man, except it be 
todeath. Hirelings! I rorsip THIs CEREMONY TO 
PROCEED !” 

For a moment all were astounded at the inter- 
ruption. The dance ceased. The joyous laugh 
was hushed. The sweet strains of music no longer 
swept along the halls, and the terrified females 
shrunk back as if a serpent coiled before them. 
But need I paint the scene of desolation more mi- 
nutely ? The ceremony proceeded not. Ellen was 
carried away, a blighted being. Flora, deeply agi- 
tated, refused to proceed with the nuptials ; and I 
rushed frantically from the scene of misery and 
desolation, a self-hated, second Cain. 

But the cup was not drained to the dregs. The 
grey dawn of morning had scarcely revealed the 
sombre turrets of Westley Place, when I glided 
stealthily from the park gate, and stationed myself 
near the verge of a little wood—the place appointed 
for the meeting. 

De Lorainne and young Edmonston were already 
there. 

“] perceive,” said the former, “ you are unac- 
companied; you have no second. Perhaps it is as 
well, however, as my friend is anxious the affair 
should be settled without bloodshed.” 

I replied that a second was unnecessary, and that 
there was no room for reconciliation. And this was 
Honor? Horrible mockery! O that I had frankly 
acknowledged my fault, and taken the yet unblood- 
stained hand of my cousin ! 

The ground was measured. De Lorainne stood 
midway between us, and gave the signal of death. 
I fired—Edmonston fell without a groan! 

I was a murderer! I endeavored to fly the 
dreadful scene, but De Lorainne stopped me. 

“ Hold, villain!” he shouted, “we have an ac- 
count to settle yet : defend yourself!”—and draw- 
ing a pistol, he handed me his murdered friend’s. 
We both fired together. De Lorainne sprang sev- 
eral feet in the air, and fell a bleeding corse. I 
was slightly wounded in the leg; but rushed wildly 
from the tragic spot, and roamed a maniac for many 
days about the surrounding country. Rewards 
were offered for the apprehensionof the murderer. 
I was compelled to fly the haunts of my childhood, 
and I roamed from state to state, goaded on eter- 
nally by an evil conscience. 

Years flew past. I received tidings that Ellen 
died in a mad-house ; and that Flora had pined 
away during the remainder of her wretched life, 
until consumption laid her in the grave. 


I knew no peace of mind, whichever way I flew. 


Dissipation could not even drown that still small 


voice within. 
solved to quit my native land, forever. 
God is merciful. 





FABLES, 


Rendered almost desperate, I re. 


I may yet die in peace. 


J. T. 


Translated from the German prose of G. E. Lessing. 


BY L. J. CIST. 


THE ASS AND THE RACEHORSE. 


An Ass, ’tis said, (a silly elf,) 


Once ’gainst a Racehorse matched himself; 


Boasted that he could run as fast, 
And talked so largely, that at last 
The Horse agreed a race to run, 
Which, as a thing of course, he won. 
The Ass, as he deserved, poor fool, 
Was butt for general ridicule. 

A braggart is despised, ev’n when 


He makes his vauntings good—’mongst men ; 


But justly much more so, when he 
A lying boaster proves to be ; 

And even animals, we know, 

More sense than men do often show. 


Poor Neddy, when he saw the Horse 
With ease outstrip him on the course, 
Cries ont—“‘ [ now remember well, 
What I before forgot to tell: 

I do not wonder it is so, 


Because—’tis now six months ago— 


Rambling about one summer’s morn, 
I ran in my hindfoot a thorn : 
It pains and hurts me even now.” 


So Parson P. at church thus spoke 
One Sunday morning to his flock,— 
“Excuse me, good my friends, I pray, 
If the discourse I read to-day 
Be not so guod as you’d expect 
From modern MosHEr™; recollect 
I have, as you perceive, a cold— 

*Tis now already six days old.” 


MORAL. 

The moral that from this we draw, 
Is plain and simple as the law 
Explained by lawyers wise and good— 
Which else were never understood : 
Yet lest my moral should net be 
As plain to others as to me, 


Tis this—(though homely, you will find 


It true as if ’twere more refined )— 
“A poor excuse,” with large and small, 
Is better far than none at all! 


THE ASS AND AESOP. 


An Ass—perhaps the self-same one 
Th’ foregoing famous race that run ; 





An Ass, we say, to AZsop came,— 
ZEsop, the author, of that name— 
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And begged of him, when next he wrote 
A fable or a tale about 

Him, he would make him, out of pity, 
Say something sensible and witty. 


«What! sense and wit to come from you!” 
Said AZsop—“ that will never do: 
People would say in such a case, 
That I with you had then changed place; 
That you the moralist became, 
And J the Ass, or near the same.” 


MORAL. 

By this let modern CRITICS know, 
When they puff up poor writers so, 
The reading public is most quick 
To discover the poor, unworthy trick ; 
And its condemning voice will fall 
On authors, critics,—asses all! 





THE MOTHERLESS DAUGHTERS. 


A TALE—IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
BY A VIRGINIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

Eliza Heward was born in a small village of 
Eastern Virginia. ‘The situation of this village 
was so advantageous, that a more enterprising 
population might have made it a thriving commer- 
cial town. It was on one of those noble streams 
which flow into the Chesapeake, and give the tide- 
water region of the Old Dominion almost unri- 
valled natural facilities of navigation. But its citi- 
zens did not belong to that hardy, ingenious, inde- 
fatigable race, who in a more northern portion of 
our country have made their barren fields blossom 
like the rose, and have reared cities which are fast: 
advancing to an equality with the proudest capitals 
of the Old World. ‘The good people of vil- 
lage were of an entirely different stamp. They 
were remarkably hospitable, entertaining their 
guests with a warmth and elegance of manner 
which made them feel doubly welcome; but they 
were too much devoted to social indulgence, ex- 
cessively idle and extravagant. The natural con- 
sequence of such habits was, that while gaiety 
reigned in the interior of their houses, their exte- 
rior often wore a decaying and desolate appearance. 
Their streets, from the utter stagnation of business- 
like activity, were quiet, except when the listless 
silence was broken by the shouts of noisy revellers. 
These rioters, in their hours of sobriety, strolled 
about in a dress studiously adapted to the reigning 
mode, yet worn in a careless and slovenly manner, 
and with an air of haughtiness and nonchalance. 
Attending little to their private affairs, they dis- 
cussed political topics with great heat, and always 
gave emphasis to their praises or denunciations 
by a profusion of hearty oaths. Yet, in spite of 
these striking faults, these idlers often possessed a 








warmth, a generosity, a chivalrous courage and 
polished courtesy, united with a fund of general in- 
formation, that rendered them agreeable compa- 
nions and steadfast friends. The father of our he- 
roine was the acknowledged leader of the little so- 
ciety which we have just described. He was a 
lawyer of brilliant talents and large practice. So 
lucrative was his profession, that its profits, when 
combined with a considerable hereditary estate, 
enabled him to support a splendid style of living. 
Unlike most of those around him, Mr. Howard pos- 
sessed great energy. Although by no means fond 
of drudgery, he knew well that permanent success 
could not be ensured in any occupation without pa- 
tient toil. When business claimed his attention, 
he threw himself into it with an ardor of purpose, 
a quickness and vigor of intellect, that soon made 
him master of all its details, as well as of the gene- 
ral principles necessary to its thorough compre- 
hension and judicious management. He was both 
a sound lawyer and an eloquent advocate. But 
his hours of relaxation were devoted to pleasure ; 
he loved his wine, and stil] more his game of whist. 
Yet he never became a sot or a gambler; his being 
one of those rare instances, in which men stand 
all their lives on the brink of a precipice without 
falling into the abyss beneath. ‘This circumstance 
fortunate for himself, unhappily rendered his 
influence over his friends more pernicious. Among 
the young men of the neighborhood, his word was 
law, his conduct the standard of morality. Many 
of them pursued the same pleasures, without his 
power of avoiding ruinous excess. ‘They frequent- 
ed his house, they were dazzled by his wit, they 
imbibed his opinions on all subjects; they drank 
his wine and played his cards, until all that was 
dangerous in his sentiments and conduct had poi- 
soned the minds and corrupted the principles of 
his deluded admirers. He was an open scoffer at 
religion; but he had always behaved with the strict- 
est honor in his transactions, and set the highest 
value on a spotless reputation. His example thus 
served to recommend infidelity to many who had 
not the pride, self-control and love of character, 
which secured Mr. Howard from its frequent con- 
sequences. He resembled an Upas tree, that blasts 
every thing around it, while itself remains green 
and flourishing. 

His wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Howard, was acom- 
plete contrast to her husband in opinions, princi- 
ples and disposition. She was one of those ange- 
lie characters, who retain just enough of human 
frailty to remind us that “the trail of the serpent” 
is over every thing of earthly origin. Her emi- 
nently beautiful person was only an emblem of the 
superior moral beauty that dwelt within her pure 
and tender bosom. The curren: of Mr. Howard’s 
passions, which would occasionally have been fret- 
ted into turbulence by the petty contradictions of 
an ordinary wife, flowed on undisturbed by the 
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quiet smoothness of her temper. When injured or 
insulted, he sought revenge with a fury that nothing 
could daunt and nought but her influence appease. 
When from bad luck at the gaming-table, or any 
similar cause of irritation, he returned home in ill- 
humor, it invariably gave way before the magic 
influence of her smiles and caresses. So passion- 
ate was his admiration, so ardent his affection, and 
so profound his veneration for her character, that 
he frequently alleged her example among other ar- 
guments against the doctrine of universal de- 
pravity. The strength of her religious faith was 
evinced by those works of love and charity which 
none but ministering angels like herself can per- 
form. In the midst of a dissipated and giddy cir- 
cle, she pursued the even tenor of her way, un- 
seduced by the blandishments of pleasure and 
unmoved by the sneers of scofling profligates. 
Wherever a head was laid low in misfortune, hers 
was the first hand to raise it and pour the balm of 
consolation into the wounds of the sufferer. The 
most debauched and insolent were awed into in- 
voluntary respect by the quiet dignity of her mien 
and stainless purity of her conduct, Mr. Howard, 
although prone to ridicule the credulity of believers, 
loved his wife too well to weaken the foundation 
on which she evidently rested her hopes of present 
and future happiness. On this subject they were 
usually silent in each other’s society, except when 
her affectionate anxiety for his spiritual welfare, 
forced from her a mild but earnest entreaty to ex- 
amine this all-important question with the care 
and candor that must lead a mind like his to con- 
viction. ‘To such overtures he seldom replied; 
being equally unwilling to promise compliance, or 
to wound her sensibility by refusal. The only 
child of the pair whose characters we have at- 
tempted to delineate, is the subject of the present 
narrative. ‘They had been long married before the 
joyful event of her birth, which Mrs. Howard sur- 
vived only seven years. Her death was a severe 
blow to Mr. Howard, whose career had hitherto 
been of one uninterrupted prosperity and enjoyment. 
His wife was his idol, and he felt her loss with a 
severity proportioned to the strength of his attach- 
ment. Sympathy for him, and an unfeigned reve- 
rence for her virtues, cast a temporary gloom over 
the gay circle of which they had long been the 
two principal ornaments. ‘The poor of the vicinity 
lamented her as a benefactress whose place could 
never be supplied. But it is the nature of all grief to 
be gradually softened by time, and a brief period will 
suffice to relieve the followers of pleasure from the 
presence of so unwelcome a spectre, In the engage- 
ments of business, the pleasures of the convivial 
board and the excitements of the gaming-table, even 
Mr. Howard soon contrived to dull that keen sense 
of bereavement, which would long have haunted him 
in the retirement of hisown mansion. He usually 
avoided a long stay in the silent and melancholy 





chambers of that mansion, although they contained 
a child who claimed all a parent’s affection and 
more than usual parental care. Eliza was one of 
the loveliest children on whom the eye or the heart 
of parent ever doated. Her profile was perfect; 
her mouth beautifully formed, and remarkably plea- 
sant in its expression : in short, she resembled her 
sainted mother, until you ascended to the eyes and 
brow, which were her father’s: Mrs. Howard's 
skin was transparent, her eyes of the deepest and 
clearest blue, her eyebrows most delicately pencil- 
led. Mr. Howard’s complexion was darker, and 
his eyes very black: always bright in their expres- 
sion, they glowed with intense brilliancy when he 
was excited hy passion or intellectual exertion. 
Their child united some of the striking peculiari- 
ties of both parents. The different parts of her 
face seemed to be an absolute contradiction, so 
marked was the contrast between the dark keen 
eye and somewhat stern brow, and the sweet. in- 
nocent smile that played around her childish lips. 
The same inconsistences displayed themselves in 
her temper and conduct. Her demeanor was usu- 
ally quiet and her general feelings kind, while her 
attachments were always warm in the extreme. 
She had already displayed a premature quickness 
and vigor of intellect that astonished her instruc- 
ters. But, in spite of the care of a mother, who 
tenderly fostered her better qualities, darker shades 
in her character were even then visible to those 
who had opportunities of close observation. When 
she conceived herself injured or affronted, her 
eagerness for revenge was actually furious. Hers 
was not the evanescent passion which we often see 
pass like an April cloud over the sunny counte- 
nance of childhood. It frequently left a gloom on 
her brow, and a dislike in her heart as violent as it 
was lasting. Her mother was not slow to discover 
these germs of evil in her darling child. This 
added another to the pangs which were often in- 
flicted on her delicate sensibility by observing the 
same traits in the temper and conduct of her hus- 
band. She applied herself with all the energy for 
good which we often observe in the softest and 
most shrinking females, to eradicate, or if that 
were impossible, to soften this harsh and unfeminine 
disposition. Neither the mildness of her own tem- 
per, nor the unsurpassed warmth of her maternal 
affection, ever deterred her from those measures of 
persuasion and coercion which were indispensable 
for securing so all-important an object. This judi- 
cious management was producing its natural effect 
on Eliza, when the untimely death of Mrs. How- 
ard prevented its complete success, The loss of a 
mother’s care must always be severely felt ; but it 
was fatal to the character and happiness of this 
beautiful and promising orphan. Her remaining 
parent was indeed warmly attached to her, and 
possessed allthe advantages of wealth, intelligence 
and high-standing. But his affection led him rath- 
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er to an injudicious indulgence of her foibles, than 
to the use of those correctives which his lost wife 
had esteemed essential to the formation of her 
daughter’s character. His wealth enabled him the 
more readily to purchase every costly bauble that 
would please her fancy, or gratify her vanity. His 
perverted moral and religious sentiments rendered 
him a dangerous instructer. But these unfavora- 
ble circumstances were less pernicious than his fre- 
quent absences and consequent neglect. It has 
been mentioned, that as soon as decency would 
permit, he had striven to drown his grief at the loss 
of his wife in business and the so-called pleasures 
of dissipation. ‘To some this conduct may appear 
inconsistent with real affection. But Mr. Howard 
perhaps agreed with a distinguished American phi- 
losopher and statesman, in doubting the utility of 
grief in the human economy, and therefore con- 
sidered himself authorized in using any means to 
banish so unwelcome and useless a companion. 
To him the pure fountain of religious consolation 
was sealed: his natural temperament rendered him 
incapable of even affecting philosophical stoicism. 
His only resource was that incessant activity of 
mind and body which left no leisure for the intru- 
sion of painful recollections. While he was seek- 
ing abroad the forgetfulness of his own sorrows, 
he unwisely left his orphan child to the mercy of 
servants. Several of Mrs. Howard’s female friends 
had voluntarily offered to take charge of her orphan 
daughter. But, with the weak fondness so common 
in parents, he refused to sacrifice the gratification of 
enjoying her society in those brief intervals during 
which he remained in his own house. In every part 
of the world, but more especially in the southern 
portion of the United States, parents are compelled to 
contend with no more pernicious influence in the 
education of their children than the corrupting ex- 
ample of servants. Children, instead of being 
disgusted with the coarse vices and manners of 
slaves, as the Lacedemonian youth are said to have 
been with the drunkenness of their Helotes, are 
more usually familiarized and reconciled to what 
may be at first offensive. All the vigilance of pa- 
rental authority is often inadequate to the counter- 
action of this corrupting tendency. But when pa- 
rental superintendence is withdrawn, and the for- 
mation of the pliant mind is left entirely to domes- 
tics, the moral taint can scarcely ever be eradi- 
cated. It, would, however, be injustice to Mr. 
Howard, to suppose that he was at all aware of the 
dangers to which he was thus exposing his beloved 
child. He had seen the same carelessness prac- 
tised in his father’s family, and had never reflected 
on the important consequences which might flow 
from negligence apparently so trivial. Besides, 
some of his older domestics bore so high a charac- 
ter, that he thought their presence and example 
would render the residence of his daughter under 
his roof entirely safe. But no servants, however 





excellent, are fitted to form the manners and prin- 
ciples of a young female, destinedyto move in a re- 
fined circle. ‘The precepts and advice of these re- 
spectable domestics, tinctured as they are with the 
coarseness of their condition, have but slight effect 
in comparison with the more potent influence of the 
young slaves, who must be the playmates and com- 
panions of the children allowed to come in contact 
with their vulgar natures. Suffice it to say, that 
this association was most pernicious to our heroine. 
Those moody fits of passion which alarmed the 
anxious fears of her mother, had now been indulged 
so long without restraint that they sometimes as- 
sumed an appearance of alarming violence. Ac- 
customed to tyrannize over every one around her, 
except during the few hours which she spent at 
school, she could bear no opposition to her will, 
no restraint on the gratification of her capricious 
desires. Her countenance and deportment indi- 
cated a contempt for the opinions and indifference 
to the comforts of others, that would have been 
painfully obvious to any but a father blinded by 
affection. ‘The brilliancy of her beauty, the quick- 
ness of her apprehension, and above all the uniform 
warmth of the reception which she gave him, when 
he occasionally visited home, made him overlook 
blemishes which the eye of a parent is ever the 
last to detect in the temper and conduct of a child. 
His trusted domestics, although they had been of- 
ten annoyed by their young mistress’s wayward 
vehemence, partly from attachment to her, and 
partly from fear of his resentment, were unwilling 
to communicate their fears and troubles to Mr. 
Howard. But four years spent in this dangerous 
manner aggravated the natural faults of her dispo- 
sition to sucha degree, that they at last forced 
themselves on the reluctant observation of her in- 
dulgent father. About this period, Eliza being 
now eleven years old, he took her with him to the 
metropolis, whither he was occasionally carried by 
legal business, and where he had a brother residing. 
This brother was also a lawyer, and had attained a 
still higher eminence in his profession than the 
father of Eliza. His time was divided between 
the labor necessary tothe maintenance of his great 
reputation for ability and eloquence, and the eager 
pursuit of pleasure. He was the elder brother, 
had inherited a good estate, and during a long and 
successful practice had received fees to an im- 
mense amount. But the carelessness and profu- 
sion which often characterize men who are in 
the receipt of large sums from intellectual exertion, 
had entirely prevented him from accumulation. 
His recklessness at the gaming-table had aiso con- 
tributed to keep him in pecuniary difficulties, in 
spite of an income that would have enabled a pru- 
dent man in a few years to amass a large fortune. 
To add to his embarrassments, he had a large 
family, whose fashionable extravagance drained 
his purse of the few dollars that might have been 
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left in it by his own imprudence. At the time 
when his younger brother brought Eliza to Rich- 
mond his situation was becoming critical, and he 
was in constant dread of immediate bankruptcy. 
Notwithstanding the general similarity of tastes 
and habits between the two Howards, the father of 
Eliza was in some respects a better man than the 
metropolitan lawyer. ‘he former had never known 
the want of money, and had therefore never been 
subjected to the fearful ordeal of necessity occa- 
sioned by habits of profusion. He had been al- 
ways above the temptation to pecuniary meannesses. 
The elder brother, who had commenced his career 
with an equally delicate sense of honor, had per- 
mitted his principles to be gradually undermined by 
the pressure of debts, which his extravagance 
equally prevented him from avoiding or paying. 
A magnificent style of living was considered by 
both his family and himself, as indispensable to the 
maintenance of their dignity. This ostentation, 
and his own habits of dissipation, proved too weigh- 
ty a burden for even his large revenue to support. 
His necessities soon threw him into the hands of 
Shylocks, who, if they did not, like their great 
prototype, demand the pound of flesh, were rapidly 
taking from him the means of show and pleasure 
which were equally near his heart. ‘The meshes 
of these usurers were just closing around their 
victim, when the arrival of his brother suggested 
to him the means of extrication. Concealing from 
his relative the real extent of his difficulties, he 
asked a loan, which he said would completely re- 
lieve him from debt. Being thus enabled to silence 
the most clamorous of his creditors, he conceived 
a plan which he hoped would ultimately afford him 
a permanent resource. He had an only son, of 
about eighteen, to whom, with the prejudice in fa- 
vor of the first-born then retained by some per- 
sons born under the regal government, he intended 
to leave nearly his whole estate ; hoping to dispose 
of his daughter's at a high price in the matrimonial 
market. Instead of being able to gratify this wish, 
he had immediate ruin staring him in the face. 
But it now occurred to him, that if he could unite 
his son with his brother’s daughter, who was likely 
to be the heiress of his whole fortune, he might ex- 
tricate himself from his embarrassment and secure 
a suitable establishment for the intended represen- 
tative of his house. His favored son was not every 
thing, either in mind or person, which his parental 
vanity would have desired; but he knew that a 
finished education, constant association with fine 
society, and above all the possession of wealth, 
would hide his natural deficiencies from general 
observation. His admiration of the personal at- 
tractions, sprightliness and energetic conversation 
of his niece, served to confirm the old man ina 
scheme which was at first based on a mere calcula- 
tion of interest. Like many men whose principles 
are loose, and whose intercourse with the dissipated 
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world has been long continued, he entertained lit- 
tle respect for the moral qualities of the female 
sex. It is true, that he almost worshipped beauty 
when set off by intellectual superiority ; but he 
knew little from either experience or observation, 
of those pure and warm affections of woman’s heart 
that are the only perennial sources of domestic 
happiness. ‘These sentiments made him almost as 
blind as her father to the faults of Eliza. Witha 
hope that constant intercourse would lead to an at- 
tachment and union between his niece and son, he 
proposed to her father that Eliza should reside in 
his family, and be sent toa celebrated school which 
had been recently established in Richmond. This 
proposition was readily acquiesced in by her father, 
who had been for some time aware that his own 
house was not a suitable residence for a girl of his 
daughter’s age, and had already determined, after 
many struggles with his fondness, to place her in 
some situation better adapted to the formation of 
her mind and manners. It therefore required no 
persuasion to induce the acceptance of so eligible 
an offer from a near relative, moving in the best 
society, and living in the same town with a female 
school which stood high in public estimation. 
The little Eliza, accordingly, became a boarder in 
heruncle’s family and a pupil of the before-mentioned 
fashionable seminary. This school was one of the 
many which have been the ton in Richmond for a 
year or two, and when the gloss of novelty has wern 
off have sunk into obscurity and contempt. Its prin- 
cipal came from New England, and was by cour- 
tesy called a gentleman. Those who knew him 
well, would have felt themselves at a loss to point 
out the qualities that entitled him to that honorable 
appellation. He was of low origin, ignorant, 
coarse and vulgar. His principles were entirely 
on a par with his deportment; money, the god of 
his, idolatry, had been his sole object in the various 
avocations which he had pursued and successively 
abandoned. Heat last adopted that of teacher, for 
which he was utterly unfitted, because he had rea- 
son to hope that it would prove a good speculation 
in Virginia. The real proficiency of his pupils was 
with him a subordinate consideration; but he was 
anxious to keep up appearances, which are unfortu- 
nately too easily maintained by a system of fraud 
and parade. Some of my readers may be dis- 
posed to wonder, how the intelligent and refined 
citizens of our metropolis could be induced to trust 
their children, and more especially their daughters, 
to the tuition of such a person as I have described. 
To such we can only say, that they manifest but 
little acquaintance with the power of impudence 
on the one hand, and the extent of parental negli- 
gence on the other. 

But although this worthy had at first sueceeded 
in establishing a flourishing school, by means of ex- 
travagant recommendations prepared by some of his 
good friends at the north, and by the splendid dis- 
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plays of precocious talent and acquirement which 
were made at his first examinations, yet those who 
had been credulous enough to place daughters in 
his house, were soon convinced of his utter unfit- 
ness for so precious a charge. Eliza Howard, for- 
tunately, if any thing can be called fortunate in her 
melancholy career, did not enjoy the advantages of 
such a domestication. Attending his school during 
the day, she mastered in a very short time, and 
without any apparent effort, the slight tasks which 
were assigned by her ignorant instructer. The 
leisure thus placed at her command, both at school 
and at her uncle’s, were spent in whatever manner 
her fancy dictated, unchecked by the interference 
of either relative or teacher. But hers was not a 
mind which could be satisfied with the ordinary 
baubles of childhood. Far better would it have 
been, if she could have remained satisfied with those 
follies that would have ceased to please with the 
prudence of advancing years. Her intellect was 
of a high order, and the inquisitive spirit manifested 
by her at an early age astonishing. She showed 
a premature fondness for moral and theological dis- 
cussions, and a determined incredulity in regard to 
every thing which could not be made level to her 
own capacity. This natural penchant was greatly 
increased by the example and conversation of the 
guests whom she saw both at her father’s and 
uncle’s. Her uncle, like his younger brother, was 
afree-thinker, and a great admirer of French phi- 
losophy, French people, and all those wild notions, 
moral and political, which had been set afloat by 
the French revolution. These sentiments may 
appear inconsistent with the practical aristocracy 
which we have ascribed to the elder Mr. Howard. 
But in truth, his was and is a very ordinary case. 
The loudest advocates of theoretical equality, are 
frequently the haughtiest of aristocrats in their 
personal habits. Such at least was the character 
of Eliza’s uncle, unless professional or some other 
interest induced him to stoop. Universal equality, 
universal freedom from the chains of political and 
religious thraldom, formed favorite themes for his 
colloquial eloquence. On these he frequently di- 
lated in the presence of the young Eliza, whose 
ear eagerly drank in and whose memory tena- 
ciously retained his arguments. His library was 
well filled with fictions as well as more serious works, 
whose ingenious sophistries supported his own per- 
nicious sentiments. The young Eliza devoured 
these both at home and at school—where no re- 
straint was put on her inclinations—with an avidity 
which astonished while it delighted the old gen- 
tleman. A desire to propagate their opinions is 
not, as has been asserted, an universal feeling with 
persons whose minds are clouded by doubts on the 
subject of religion. There are among them those 
who would not, if they could, shake the foundation 
on which the faith of others rests. But there are 
others, who seem inspired with a species of fanati- 


cism in irreligion. This destructive spirit, then 
so prevalent in France, had passed over in a some- 
what mitigated form into the United States. ‘The 
infection had taken unusually strong hold on Mr. 
Howard, and the unfortunate girl who had been 
placed under his roof could have had no more dan- 
gerous companion. ‘I'he poisonous plant of infi- 
delity which had sprung up in her unoccupied 
mind, grew rapidly to maturity under his fostering 
care. 

To make the matter worse, the practice of his 
family was by no means calculated to counteract 
the tendency of these pernicious opinions. ‘They 
lived in a continued round of gaiety and dissipation. 
To the shame of our metropolis be it spoken, that 
at that period, the fair sex had given into not only 
the frivolities of London and Paris, but even 
some of their vices. Not satisfied with carrying 
the elegant amusements of the theatre and ball- 
room to an excess entirely incompatible with do- 
mestic regularity, some of the ladies had resort- 
ed to the dangerous fascination of the gaming-table. 
Eliza was a constant attendant at the theatre, spend- 
ing the hours which should have been devoted to 
more useful study in the excitement and criticism 
of the drama. She was not one of those idlers, 
who frequent the boxes of a play-house as a mere 
fashionable resort, without knowing or caring any- 
thing about the merits of the piece or the perform- 
ers. She had a heart that could deeply feel the 
emotions excited by the tragedian, and a head too 
prone to be misled by the sophistries which he of- 
ten puts into the mouth of daring criminals, When 
a master of the tragic art, succeeds in working up 
one of strong feeling and excitable imagination to 
a warm sympathy with characters who are led by 
great temptation to the commission of atrocious 
acts, and when the force of that temptation is set 
off by all the charms of eloquent declamation, 
plausible reasoning and fine acting; it is difficult 
to calculate the influence which may be exerted on 
a spectator whose principles are unsettled. He 
may soon learn not merely to palliate, but to justify 
the indulgence of some of the darkest passions that 
ever rend the human bosom. It is not to be won- 
dered at therefore, if a poor girl, whom death had 
robbed of her only moral guide, should have yield- 
ed to seductions which better fortified minds have 
not always been able to resist. Her bold and inde- 
pendent habits of thinking proved a snare to her 
here, as they did in the study of a false but spe- 
cious philosophy. When at private parties, she 
was often led from a love of strong excitement, 
as well as from the influence of example, to make 
one of the card-parties then so common among a 
certain set of her acquaintance. She soon ac- 
quired extraordinary skill at the game, and was a 
great favorite with the old gentlemen who occa- 





sionally played with her. Her extraordinary beauty, 
the vehement eloquence of her language and the 
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extent of her information on subjects of which fe- 
males are usually ignorant, made her an object of 
admiration to all the men who were capable of ap- 
preciating her ability. Yet few among these ad- 
mirers would have ventured their own happiness in 
a domestic connection with a lady, whose fiery 
temper, glowing imagination and disregard of the 
ordinary maxims of prudence and morality, were 
so openly exhibited in her conversation, if not in 
her conduct. Among the young men, the mere 
butterflies of fashion, after one or two attempts to 
approach this brilliant light, usually retired with 
singed wings to a respectful distance. In this class 
was found her silly cousin, whom his father’s calcu- 
lating cupidity had destined for her husband. In- 
deed, there was little congeniality between her and 
any other member of her uncle’s family, except 
himself. His wife was an exceedingly weak wo- 
man—the staple of whose conversation consisted in 
the description of laces, silks, bonnets, and all the 
et ceteras with which a fashionable lady arms 
herself for the field. ‘The subjects sometimes dis- 
cussed between her niece and her husband, were 
entirely above her comprehension. She was a 
well-meaning woman—if that epithet can properly 
be applied to one whose days and nights were 
wasted in a continued round of company, and her 
domestic concerns entirely neglected. Her beau- 
ty, good-temper, wealth and high connexions, had 
originally recommended her to Mr. Howard, who, 
not seeking his happiness at home, bore with philo- 
sophic indifference the mortifications to which the 
mental imbecility of his wife occasionally exposed 
him. The children inherited their mother’s per- 
sonal charms and frivolity, without any of their 
father’s talent. Is was impossible for a young lady 
of Miss Eliza’s talents and disposition to avoid 
feeling contempt for such a family circle, although 
she was restrained from its open exhibition by the 
uniform kindness which she received from her silly 
relatives. Years glided by in the manner which 
we have been attempting to describe, and Eliza, 
now nearly eighteen, had quitted school, and, to use 
a common expression, was fully turned out in the 
fashionable circle, where she had been long known. 
Her father, who came frequently to see her, was 
vastly proud of her beauty and her striking im- 
provement in manners and conversation. His 
vanity was much gratified at hearing that some of 
the first men in the metropolis had been struck with 
her genius, and had sought her society. ‘The per- 
sons who reported these complimentary expressions, 
took care to omit other remarks, made at the same 
time, which were not quite so flattering to the young 
lady. The elder Mr. Howard now saw, that it 
would be no easy task to procure his brother’s con- 
sent to the match between their children which he 
had long contemplated. He could hardly suppose, 
that a fond father would readily sacrifice a lovely 
girl of uncommon genius and acquirements, by 





marrying her toa man whose handsome person and 
fashionable air constituted his sole recommen. 
dations. His embarrassments, which had been 
temporarily relieved by the loan from his bro- 
ther, had now become greater than ever, and 
it was obvious that his credit could be sustained 
but a very short time longer, unless he could 
succeed in this favorite scheme. He had not 
yet mentioned the subject to his family, fearing 
that their indiscretion might disgust his intended 
daughter-in-law. He was equally reluctant to dis- 
close his project to his brother, whose consent must 
be obtained, if at all, by the most artful manage- 
ment. But to deter young men of superior pre- 
tensions to his son from addressing his niece, he 
had, by some hints, given currency to a rumor of 
an engagement between the two cousins. Affairs 
were in this position, when the father of Eliza 
died suddenly, leaving a will, in which he appointed 
his brother his executor and the guardian of his 
daughter. Although Mr. Robert Howard had as 
much affection for his brother Edward as a heart 
hardened by a long course of dissipation, and by 
contact with some of the worst specimens of hu- 
man nature was capable of feeling, yet the poign- 
ancy of his grief was much blunted on the present 
occasion, by a perception of the facilities which 
his power as guardian would afford for the execu- 
tion of his matrimonial projects. But bitter dis- 
appointment soon convinced him that his exulta- 
tion was premature, and that he had greatly under- 
valued his niece’s strength of character. Eliza, 
who was passionately attached to her father, was 
deeply grieved at his death—the first real calamity 
of which she had ever been sensible. She had 
been too young to feel the magnitude of the loss 
which she had sustained in her mother. But her 
heart was now sensibly touched by losing a parent 
from whom she had experienced nothing but indul- 
gence and affection, and she for some time lost all 
relish for the society and amusements which she 
had formerly sought with eagerness. While this 
state of feeling lasted, her uncle of course abstain- 
ed from taking any measures to secure the object 
which he had so much at heart. He privately as- 
sured some of his larger creditors, however, that 
he would settle their claims with the aid of his son, 
who was to be married to this rich heiress, as soon 
as a decent interval of mourning had elapsed. 
This hopeful youth, who was relied on by his fa- 
ther to save him from bankruptcy, had never paid 
any marked attention to his cousin and destined 
bride, who had awed him by her infinite superiority. 
The old gentleman, who had hitherto concealed his 
design from this indispensable agent in its exe- 
cution, now considered it high time to prepare him 
for the attempt. He disclosed to him the despe- 
rate state of his affairs, and told him that he must 
either make his fortune by winning the hand of his 
fair cousin, or give up at once the fashionable ex- 
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and which he knew that he would sooner die than | 
abandon. Stimulated by so powerful a motive, the 
young man commenced his approaches, as soon as 
decorum would permit, but carried them on so un- 
successfully that he was soon compelled to beat 
an ignominious retreat. His father, although 
alarmed at the decision with which the advances 
of the young fopling were repulsed, yet encouraged 
him to a renewal of his addresses—assuring him 
that perseverance would inevitably succeed. But 
the haughty disdain with which Eliza met his se- 
cond effort, was even more mortifying than the 
cold indifference which she had manifested in the 
first instance. The disappointment and rage of 
the old man now knew no bounds. Driven to 
desperation, he forgot his usual prudence, and 
openly reproached his niece with her ingratitude to 
an uncle to whose care and affection she was so 
much indebted. Concealing his real motive for the 
marriage, he told Eliza that he had his heart fixed on 
keeping her ever near him, and on securing the 
happiness of his son, by an union with a girl equal- 
ly distinguished for personal and mental charms. 
This flattery could not reconcile her to language 
and conduct which she regarded as a direct in- 
fringement on her freedom of action, and which 
seemed to her very inconsistent with her uncle’s 
previous agreeable and affectionate deportment. 
Her inclination had never been restrained even in 
trifles, and she was not slow in deciding and ex- 
pressing her determination, that it should not be 
controlled in an affair which would so materially 
affect her weal or woe through life. The despe- 
rate urgency of her uncle on the one hand, and 
her haughty but justifiable obstinacy on the other, 
finally led to a breach which rendered a longer 
residence beneath his roof insufferable to Eliza. 
While she was perplexing herself about the choice 
of a new home, her mother’s sister, who had re- 
moved with her husband to one of the western set- 
tlements, came to Richmond. This lady, who was 
the exact counterpart of her deceased sister, no 
sooner learned from her niece the unpleasantness 
of her situation, than she proposed to take her with 
herself on her return to the west. This offer was 
thankfully accepted by Miss Howard, and immedi- 
ately communicated to her guardian, who, in spite 
of his reluctance, could not in decency refuse his 
consent. We shall therefore for the present leave 
our heroine on her way to the forests of the west, 
and reserve her adventures in that region, for the 
subject of another chapter. 


CHAPTER IL. 
If our readers be not too much wearied, we will 
beg them to accompany our heroine in the journey 
which she was about commencing at the close of 
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travagance in which he had hitherto supported him, | railroads had not made a trip to the western wil- 


derness a mere holiday excursion. A caravan 
of travellers which then set out for the new set- 
tlements could not avoid hardship, and occasionally 
incurred considerable danger. The risk then ap- 
prehended was from fording swollen streams, from 
traversing the mountains by the steep and rocky 
paths then dignified by the name of roads, and 
from the not unfrequent attacks of Indians; and 
not, as in modern times, from the recklessness of 
more savage steamboat captains and engineers. 
But Eliza Howard, although nursed in the lap of 
luxury and extravagance, was not the girl to be 
either deterred by hardship or daunted by danger. 
Her fearlessness and fine constitution not only 
enabled her to undergo the fatigue and brave the 
perils of the journey, without murmuring, or shrink- 
ing; but her ardent imagination was kindled by 
the wild sublimity of the region which they passed. 
It is not our purpose, however, to narrate the inci- 
dents, whether pleasant or otherwise, which befel 
them on the road, nor to describe the solitary 
grandeur of Virginia mountains, or western forests. 
Suffice it to say, that the whole party arrived at 
its destination without serious accident. The re- 
sidence of Mr. Johnson, who had married Eliza’s 
aunt, was in a small but flourishing village on one 
of the mighty streams which flow into the Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Johnson was a merchant of unpretend- 
ing good sense, modest demeanor, and exemplary 
piety. His wife and himself had congenial tastes 
and habits, and lived in perfect harmony. This 
new abode, which to one of more quiet temper 
and settled principles would have proved highly 
agreeable, as well as salutary, soon became weari- 
some to the restless imagination of Eliza Howard, 
who had been accustomed to a continued round of 
excitement and dissipation. 

The dull routine of a country village, and of a 
serene household in which steady occupation left 
little leisure for amusement or the intellectual con- 
versation in which she delighted, preyed heavily 
on the spirits of the poor orphan, whose ill-direct- 
ed education had unfitted her for domestic happi- 
ness. While Eliza was wishing eagerly for some 
novelty that might serve to dissipate the ennui 
that oppressed her, a lawyer named Taylor took 
up his abode in the village. He was a middle- 
aged gentleman, of fine person, elegant manners, 
and highly finished education. After wasting 
some years and his fortune in dissipation, he had 
sought the west with a hope of rising into legal 
and political distinction with that growing region. 
He had brought letters of introduction to Mr. 
Johnson, the principal merchant of the place, and 
was of course invited to partake of his hospitality. 
Possessing the power to please in a very eminent 
degree, and being particularly anxious to secure 





the last chapter. They must recollect, that when 
these incidents occurred, stages, steamboats and 
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the good opinion and patronage of his entertainer, 
Mr. Taylor carefully concealed his natural levity 
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of manner and sentiment, which he had the saga- 
city to perceive would offend the sober sense of 
Mr. Johnson. But he was delighted to find him- 
self compensated for this self-denial by the con-| 
versation of Mrs. Johnson’s niece, who surprised | 
him as much by the brilliancy of her powers as 
the boldness of her opinions. Her extraordinary 
beauty too was not without effect on a professed 
admirer of female loveliness. But although much 
fascinated, Mr. Taylor was not in a situation at 
present to encumber himself with a wife who did 
not possess solid metallic attractions. His first in- 
quiries induced him to believe that Miss Howard 
was mistress of a large fortune, which indeed was 
the common impression. But having known seve- 
ral instances in which fortune-hunters were egre- 
giously duped by common report, he determined 
to be cautious in giving credence to this rumor. 
While he was thus hesitating between belief and 
incredulity, a gentleman from Virginia came to the 
village, and staid a few days at its only tavern, 
where Mr. Taylor boarded. It so happened that 
this gentleman was well acquainted with the situa- 
tion of the elder Mr. Howard, and had good rea- 
son to believe that he had applied a greater part, 
if not all his niece’s fortune, to the payment of his 
own debts. Entering freely into conversation 
with Mr. Taylor, the most intelligent and genteel 





man whom he had met with in that region, he 
did not hesitate to express his belief of that fact, 
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had associated with many gentlemen who were 
the equals of Mr. Taylor in person and mind. 
But none of them had paid her special attention, 
or had made any impression on her heart. But 
she who had passed “ fancy free” through the cir- 
cles of the Virginia metropolis, was destined to 
fall a victim to the tender passion in the depths of 
a western wilderness. In this remote quarter, 
Mr. Taylor was the only person who sympathised 
with her deeper feelings and was capable of con- 
versing with her on subjects in which she felt the 
most interest. Her aunt was a sensible woman, 
but only moderately well-informed ; and her notions 
on all serious subjects were the very antipodes of 
those entertained by her niece, who, perceiving the 
pain which her opinions occasioned her kind rela- 
tive, forbore their expression in her presence— 
But a restraint so foreign to her usual frankness 
could not but be painful, and she eagerly seized 
the opportunity afforded by Mr. Taylor’s society, 
to indulge her inclination and discuss her favorite 
topics. Her unguarded freedom thus made him 
aware of her weaknesses, and encouraged him in 
the prosecution of his villainous scheme. He 
carefully strengthened her bold opinions on the 
subject of matrimony, both by conversation, and 
by placing in her hands books which defended 
those pernicious doctrines. Meanwhile he flattered 
her by an appearance of extreme deference for 
her wishes and understanding, knowing well that 


and his pity for an orphan who was thus defrauded | she was far vainer of her mind than person. Such 


of her property by one who should have been her 
protector. Little did the stranger dream, what a 
fatal influence this communication would exert on 
the destiny of the poor girl who was an object of 
his compassion. ‘Taylor, who was thoroughly 
selfish, at once abandoned all thought of seeking 
the hand of a lady who was likely to be penniless, 
with habits that were suited only to opulence. 
But although the matrimonial scheme vanished 
with the money which was its motive, his passion 
for Miss Howard was undiminished. Various ex- 
pressions and sentiments which had fallen from 
that young lady in conversation, induced him to 
hope that his passion might be gratified in a mode 
which would not involve the necessity of honora- 
ble proposals. A contempt for marriage-ties, as 
an arbitrary human institution, was extensively 
prevalent in that sect of philosophers to which 
the uncle and instructer of Eliza had attached 
himself. Now, although in the society in which 
Miss Howard moved in Virginia, and in which 
this connexion was still held sacred, she could 
not divest herself of what she called old pre- 
judices, yet her very doubts on such a subject 
were dangerous. ‘These doubts she had not the 
prudence to conceal when conversing frankly with 
Mr. Taylor, of whose society she was very fond, 
and who basely determined to finish the corruption 
of her principles. Before leaving Virginia, Eliza 


assiduities, under circumstances so favorable to 
his purpose, were not long in securing a place in 
her affections which enabled him to triumph over 
her honor. The haughty, accomplished, intellec- 
tual and beautiful Eliza Howard, fell a victim to 
her own vanity, and to those principles of false 
philosophy which sanctioned criminality under an 
appearance of freedom. 

What she regarded as an evidence of proud 
superiority to the rest of her sex, was thus con- 
verted into a means of her destruction by the wiles 
of an artful villain. After this base triumph, her 
seducer soon began to exhibit those symptoms of cold 
indifference, which always add tenfold bitterness to 
the cup which must be drained by a wretched fe- 
male who has thus fallen from “her high estate” 
of innocence. The frowns and contempt of the 
world she might have borne, if she had been sup- 
ported not only by her own sentiments but by the 
faithful affection of the man in whom she confided. 
But when the latter stay was taken from her, when 
she felt she was no longer loved and had been 
basely betrayed, the pride of superiority to vulgar 
prejudices, the vanity of philosophy, gave way im- 
mediately to a sense of burning shame and utter 
wretchedness. Her aunt, who had no conception 
of Mr. Taylor’s real character, and had observed 
with pleasure his attentions to her niece, was 





greatly surprised at the sudden change which took 
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place in the deportment of both. No idea of the 
reality ever occurred to her innocent mind, which 
was greatly perplexed to account for the increas- 
ing coldness of the gentleman, and the gloomy 
melancholy that had clouded the countenance of 
a girl ately so sprightly and happy. She sought 
explanation from her niece, who repelled her with 
haughty irritability. As time passed on, the in- 
difference of Mr. Taylor and the dejection of 
Miss Howard visibly increased. The latter soon 
became aware that her shame could not be long 
concealed, and the agony which that discovery 
occasioned is far beyond description. She felt 
that she had not only lost her place in society, but 
that she had been the victim rather of intellectual 
vanity than of ordinary womanish weakness. 
The bitterness of these reflections changed her 
former love into a hatred which was deadly in 
proportion to the natural violence of her temper, 
increased by long and uncontrolled indulgence. 
The desire of revenge took undivided possession 
of her heart. But ere she formed any plan of 
vengeance, she knew that it would be necessary 
to retire into some obscure corner where she 
could hide her disgrace from the eyes of a prying 
world. It was by no means easy to devise the 
means of effecting her removal without exciting 
suspicion. But after long reflection, she adopted 
the following plan of operation. ‘There occasion- 
ally visited the village, and the family of Mr. 
Johnson, a Mr. and Mrs. Turner, from a remote 
settlement on the frontier. They were kind- 
hearted, but coarse in manners and sentiments. 
This did not, however, prevent them from being 
received into the first society of this secluded re- 
gion, which was at best a motley assemblage. 
Eliza had heard Mrs. Turner use some expres- 
sions, which indicated greater indulgence towards 
female frailty than was either very usual or 
very becoming ; laxity in such matters being the 
characteristic of all border communities. Catch- 
ing eagerly at the hope afforded by this cir- 
cumstance, she told her aunt that she intended to 
accept the invitation given her by this couple to 
return with them ; alleging her taste for romantic 
scenery, and the love of adventure which she had 
always manifested. Although a little surprised 
at her choice of companions, the kind old lady 
readily gave her consent to the excursion, hoping 
that change of scene and excitement might re- 
Store the former cheerfulness of her niece. As 
soon as the necessary arrangements could be made, 
the wretched girl left with an aching heart the denser 
settlements, and plunged with her new protectors 
into a boundless wilderness, occasionally interspers- 
ed with the huts of the daring hunters who had acted 
as the pioneers of advancing civilization. After 
travelling for several days along the slight track 
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which had been formed through the thick under- 
growth of the primitive forest, and after several 
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narrow escapes from parties of Indians, they at 
last reached the hamlet which was the residence 
of Mr. Turner. This little settlement was strong- 
ly fortified, and its inhabitants compelled to re- 
main in a constant posture of defence. Here 
Eliza determined to stay for some months, until 
after the dreadful crisis was past. In the mean- 
while she exerted all her powers to gain the entire 
affection of her hostess, and after she had fairly 
succeeded in that object, by a most painful effort 
summoned resolution enough to communicate her 
situation. She was not disappointed in her ex- 
pectation of finding sympathy : the kind soul pitied 
her sincerely, and did everything in her power to 
console her unhappy guest. But the wound which 
that guest had received, was too deep and severe 
to be healed by any palliatives which such a phy- 
sician was capable of applying. As the time of 
trial drew near, she became more gloomy and 
desperate than ever. To save appearances, Mrs. 
Turner gave out that Eliza was the widow of a 
relation who had recently died under very painful 
circumstances. This rumor served to explain her 
melancholy, and excited the compassion of the 
whole circle in which she at present moved, 
Thus passed her trial, with none but strangers 
near to cheer her fainting spirit while borne down 
not only by physical suffering, but far more by the 
agonizing sense of guilt and infamy. After her 
convalescence, the thirst of vengeance, which had 
subsided during the continuance of her illness, 
burned with renewed intensity. Walking in the 
forest by which the hamlet was surrounded, she 
was frequently engaged in meditating on some 
plan by which this furious passion could be grati- 
fied. In one of these rambles she unconsciously 
strayed too far from the fortification and was 
captured by a straggling party of Indians. The 
savages, after stripping off her ornaments, and 
such parts of her dress as would encumber her 
in walking, rudely drove her before them into the 
heart of the forest. This situation, which would 
have overwhelmed an ordinary female, had com- 
paratively little terror for one who bold by nature 
was rendered desperate by misfortune. The In- 
dians, who had before perpetrated similar out- 
rages, and had been accustomed to witness the 
noisy terrors of their female captives, were struck 
with admiration at a stoical indifference so similar 
to that on which they prided themselves. This 
admiration only served to strengthen their previous 
determination to present her as a wife to the 
chief of their tribe, instead of inspiring them with 
the compassionate idea of releasing her from cap- 
tivity. Although rendered indifferent to the dan- 
ger of her situation, by carelessness of life, 
she could not long repel the assaults of hunger, 
and the sensation of weariness which came over 
her limbs after travelling constantly during a long 
summer’s day. Her savage conductors hurried 
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on, from fear of pursuit, without even stopping a 
moment for refreshment. They were themselves 
accustomed to long fasts and long marches, and 
thought little of the effect it might produce on 
their prisoner. The sun which had been so op- 
pressive in its meridian, was now throwing its 
softened and slanting rays across one of the glades 
of the forest through which they were passing, 
when the crack of several rifles was heard from 
a neighboring thicket, and five of the six Indians 
laid dead on the spot. ‘The other, although slightly 
wounded, as soon as he recovered from the con- 
sternation occasioned by so sudden an attack, 
sprang rapidly onward into the forest, and escaped 
all pursuit. It was a party of twelve hunters, 
who had thus fortunately intercepted and fired on 
the savages, and who now advanced towards their 
forlorn and exhausted captive. Eleven out of the 
twelve were specimens of those stalwart border- 
ers, whose strong arms and stout hearts fitted 
them so well to bear the hardships of the wil- 
derness, and encounter the attacks of its savage 
denizens. ‘The slighter frame, lower stature, and 
whole mien of the twelfth, showed him to belong 
to a different class. But all of them were equally 
prompt to relieve and comfort the unfortunate lady 
to whose rescue they had been so providentially 
sent. ‘They raised her from the ground, on which 
she had thrown herself, assured her of her safety, 
and finding that she was well nigh dead with hun- 
ger, thirst and fatigue, gave her such rude refresh- 
ment as their knapsacks furnished. When they 
perceived that, although partially recruited, she 
was still very weak, they proposed that she 
should retire to the thicket from which they had 
emerged, and sleep until the following morning. 
In compliance with their advice, she lay down and 
quickly fell into a sound and refreshing slumber. 
As soon as she had retired, her rescuers began to 
express their admiration of her beauty, and their 
astonishment at finding a lady evidently so deli- 
cately bred in so remote and dangerous a situa- 
tion. In this conversation, the expressions of the 
others, although sufficiently hearty, were feeble in 
comparison of those which fell from the lips of the 
slight young man who has been mentioned, and 
whose accent and broken English betrayed his 
foreign origin. ‘The extreme vivacity with which 
he poured forth his eulogiums highly amused his 
companions, who jeered the young Frenchman for 
having fallen in love at first sight with so tattered 
a lady. But regardless of ridicule, he persisted 
in his extravagances, until the whole party, ex- 
cept the two destined to keep watch, fell asleep 
in the midst of his harangue. The next morning 
the industrious foresters were stirring with the 
dawn, and rousing the young lady from her slum- 
bers, warned her that a longer stay in that quarter 
would be dangerous. The savage who had es- 
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which was not very distant, and persuaded its 
warriors to avenge the death of his slaughtered 
comrades. ‘They, therefore, after partaking of a 
hunter’s breakfast, started at as rapid a pace as was 
comfortable to their female companion. ‘The party 
was on its way to the village from the vicinity which 
Eliza had been taken, when it stopped so oppor- 
tunely at the spot from which they saw and shot 
her captors. ‘They considered it unsafe to pass 
another night in the forest, and therefore pushed 
on until after night set in, although Miss Howard 
could with difficulty be supported by Girard, the 
young Frenchman, and the more vigorous arm of 
a backwoodsman. ‘The impression which her 
great beauty had made on Girard, was much deep- 
ened by the brilliancy of her conversation and 
the evident vigor of her understanding. When 
first seized by the Indians, she could hardly have 
been said to be grieved at the prospect of death 
or captivity. In her despair she had already 
thought of suicide, and had been restrained from 
its commission by neither religious seruple nor 
cowardice—but partly by affection for her helpless 
daughter, and partly by a hope of yet wreaking a 
dire vengeance on her seducer. But there is 
something about the King of ‘Terrors which makes 
us Shrink from his near approach, and often causes 
the most resolved self-murderers to cling to the 
existence which they loathe. When, therefore, 
this wretched girl saw herself restored from captivity 
to liberty, and from the prospect of immediate 
death to all the blessings of life, it produced an 
elasticity of spirits, and revulsion of feelings, such 
as she had not known for months. ‘The excitement 
arising from this cause, gave unwonted animation 
to the thanks which she paid to her deliverers 
and uncommon force and eloquence to her lan- 
guage, which was at all times striking. Her fo- 
reign admirer, who little expected such a style of 
conversation in the wilderness, looked on her as 
something divine, and by the time that they reach- 
ed the fort was himself wrapt up into the fifth 
heaven of love. As the absence of Miss Howard 
had occasioned much uneasiness, and the despatch 
of several parties in quest of her, her safe return 
gave real gratification to all, and especially to her 
hostess Mrs. ‘Turner. 

Mr. Girard the next morning came early from 
his lodgings, to inquire after the health of Mrs. 
Cushing, Eliza’s feigned name: but he could 
scarcely believe that the languid, melancholy being 
who received him, could be the delightful compa- 
nion, who yesterday cheered his journey until her 
own spirits sank under the weariness of her frame. 
After learning that she felt no inconvenience ex- 
cept fatigue, he anxiously inquired whether she 
had any cause of sorrow which could throw 4 
gloom over the bright hour of her deliverance. 
This question perplexed Eliza, who was wholly 
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and evasive manner of reply, convinced him that | 
there was a mystery connected with her situation 
which she was anxious to conceal. This circum- 
stance, which might have cooled the ardor of a 
more prudent man, produced an opposite effect on 
the inflammable temperament of Girard. Grow- 
ing up to manhood in the midst of the French 
revolution, he had been early inured to scenes of 
violence and blood and the unrestrained indulgence 
of all his passions. Among these passions the 
most violent was his penchant for the fair sex, 
which had already led him into many intrigues 
and adventures. Danger and mystery but served 
io stimulate his ardor: moral principle was a res- 
traint to which he was a stranger. Marriage and 





love were words seldom united in his vocabulary. 
But there were circumstances in his present situa- 
tion, and in that of Eliza, which made him think 
seriously of a tie which had been formerly abhor- 
rent to his imagination. Banished from home in 
absolute poverty he had sought America as an 
asylum, and was wandering about the borders, 
partly from a love of adventure and partly with a 
hope that some fortunate speculation would relieve 
him from the necessity of disagreeable labor. 
Understanding that Mrs. Cushing was a rich widow, 
and knowing that her fortune could only be secured 
by matrimony, he began to think that an union with 
the woman whom he loved might be endured for the 
sake of a comfortable establishment. 

Having arrived at this magnanimous determina- 
tion, he remained at the post, and paid the sup- 
posed widow the most devoted attention. As 
coquetry formed no part of her character, and her 
heart was fully occupied with the dire workings 
of revenge, her conquest afforded no gratification 
to her vanity. When, therefore, the impetuous 
Frenchman made his proposal, she gave him no 
encouragement. But his passion was now in- 
flamed to a pitch which would admit of no denial. 
Time after time did he renew his suit and seem 
incited by every refusal to greater perseverance. 
Eliza, whose gratitude to one of her deliverers 
checked the contempt which his conduct might 
otherwise have inspired, began now to conceive a 
project for making him the instrument of her ven- 
geance. In pursuance of this scheme, she one 
day interrupted his ardent protestations and en- 
treaties, by a frank declaration, that there was 
only one condition on which she would consent 
to crown his wishes. As she anticipated, he un- 
hesitatingly declared his determination to do and 
suffer anything for the sake of her hand, without 
which he felt himself doomed to everlasting 
wretchedness. 

“But,” said she, “the condition which I require 
involves, crime, and may lead to dishonor and 
death.” 

“You are speaking to a man,” said he, “ who 
is not to be frightened by the bug-bear of con- 














science and future punishment, and is still less 
afraid of human tribunals: name your condition, 
and I pledge myself that, if within the limits of 
human power, it shall be performed.” 

“‘ Meet me then this evening in the edge of the 
forest, and you shall hear the sad story of my 
wrongs and misfortunes.” 

When evening came, Eliza strolled out, hang- 
ing on the arm of the enamored Girard. After 
walking some distance, they seated themselves on 
one of those burial-mounds which occur so fre- 
quently in Indian regions. ‘The-shades of evening 
were settling down on this wild and solitary scene, 
when Eliza, overcoming by a strong effort that 
feeling of maidenly delicacy which nothing but a 
long course of vice can eradicate, briefly told her 
true history. After finishing her tale, she watch- 
ed the countenance of Girard, and observing no 
symptoms of the disgust which such a communi- 
cation would produce in an ordinary lover, assured 
him solemnly that no man should ever call her 
wife, who would not first swear to wash out her 
dishonor in the blood of Taylor. Not even this 
horrid proposition shook the resolution of Girard. 
Partly from sympathy with the feelings of his in- 
jured mistress, and partly from the impulse of jea- 
lousy, which is always strongest in men of licen- 
tious character, he instantly conceived a deadly 
resentment against Mr. Taylor which would itself 
have prompted him to his destruction. He eagerly 
accepted her condition, and willingly took the oath 
which she demanded. ‘Thus was their amorous 
covenant likely to be gratified by the sacrifice, not 
of a brute, but of a human victim. They deter- 
mined that their marriage should take place as 
soon, and as privately as possible. ‘The ceremony 
was accordingly performed a few days afterwards 
by a magistrate, who had authority to tie the hy- 
menial knot in that remote region: ‘The honey- 
moon was scarcely past, when the bride began to 
insist on the performance of their dreadful mar- 
riage contract, which with more reason than the 
laws of Draco, might have been said to have been 
written in blood. ‘The worthy bridegroom showed 
no aversion to the task, but when they came to 
mature their plans of operation, differed with his 
wife as to the manner in which the nefarious 
scheme should be executed. Coming from a land 
in which the laws were loosely executed, where 
duels and murders were common and almost un- 
noticed occurrences, Girard said that he would 
shoot down the object of their vengeance in the 
face of day. This open revenge would have 
highly gratified the natural daring of his wife, but 
she feared that the arm of the law, although not 
very strong in this frontier state, might visit such 
an outrage as this with punishment. 

She had, it is true, little attachment to her hus- 
band; but malignant as her feelings had become, 
she could not bear unnecessarily to expose the life 
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of a man who had not only saved hers, but had 
now consented to break through all laws, human 
and divine, for the purpose of avenging her wrongs. 
She therefore strove to overcome his scruples 
about secret assassination, and insisted that his 
own safety required entire concealment. Her per- 
suasion soon overcame the scruples of Girard, who 
although proud and reckless, had a full share of 
selfishness in his composition. In the midst of 
these diabolical consultations, Eliza received a 
letter from her aunt, that inflamed her hatred of 
Mr. Taylor to a pitch that would admit of no fur- 
ther delay in its gratification. A lovely young 
lady of great wealth had come to the village a 
month or two before, had been wooed, won, and 
actually married to him a few days before the 
letter was written. Such unfeeling baseness would 
have moved the indignation of the softest and 
most innocent heart. It is impossible to describe 
its effect on the temper of Eliza, naturally violent, 
uncontrolled from infancy, unrestrained by correct 
moral principle and rendered savage by recent 
neglect, degradation and misery. Girard sympa- 
thized warmly with her just indignation, and sig- 
nified his determination to be governed implicitly 
by her advice in his mode of punishing the villain- 
ous seducer. She then suggested the following 
plan, which seemed to combine ease of execution, 
certainty of success, and probable exemption from 
suspicion. Girard, whose person was entirely un- 
known in that vicinity, was to ride over to the 
town in which Mr. Taylor resided, go to his 
house late at night, knock at the door and beg a 
night’s lodging, under the pretext that the crowded 
state of the only tavern prevented his getting en- 
tertainment. ‘The better to ensure admittance and 
escape detection, he was to disguise his voice and 
assume the name of a gentleman with whom Eliza 
knew Mr. Taylor to be acquainted. 

In pursuance of this scheme, Girard deliberately 
armed himself with a pair of pistols and dagger 
and set out on a journey of 180 miles, to murder a 
man whom he had never seen, and avenge the in- 
juries of a woman whom none but a vicious heart 
could have loved. 

It was the fourth night after this, that Mr. Tay- 
lor was sitting by his fireside, enjoying the exqui- 
site pleasure which nothing but the society of a 
beautiful and innocent female can impart, but which 
can only be enjoyed in perfection by a clear con- 
science. His arm was around his wife’s waist, 
and her head leaning fondly on his shoulder, when 
they were surprised by a sudden rap at the door. 
Mr. Taylor rose promptly and went towards the 
threshold to receive this unexpected claimant of 
his hospitality. When the door was opened, he 
saw a man muffled in a cloak and with his hat 
flapped over his eyes. He requested permission 
to stay all night, alleging that the neighhoring 


commodation. Seeing that the master of the 
house naturally hesitated to admit an entire stran. 
ger, he stated himself to be a gentleman whom 
Mr. Taylor knew but slightly, but of whose res. 
pectability he was well assured. During this par. 
ley, the stranger had gradually advanced within 
the door-way ; and suddenly withdrawing his hand 
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from his bosom, where he had hitherto kept it con. 
cealed, plunged a dagger into the heart of the man 
whose hospitality he was asking. Mr. Taylor fel 
back and expired without a groan, while his assas. 
sin, springing from the door, was instantly lost in 
the darkness. 
wards her dead husband, gave one scream of agony, 
and fell lifeless on the floor. 
had just fallen asleep in a neighboring apartment, 
was waked by her. mistress’s cry, and running int 
the front-room, was struck with amazement and 
horror to find both master and mistress lying appa- 
rently dead. Hastening to the next neighbor's, 
she awoke the family with loud outcries, and tol 
them what had happened, with all the exaggera- 
tions that might be expected from ignorance, ter- 
ror, and the confusion of a person just startled 
from her slumbers. The alarm spread from house 
to house, and a crowd rapidly assembled at Mr. 
Taylor’s to ascertain the cause of the disturbance. 
Great was their surprise and horror to find that 
the material facts stated by the girl were true, al- 


though several extraordinary circumstances which > 
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she had mentioned were evidently the produce off © 


her excited imagination. They saw at once that 
it was all over with Mr. Taylor; but perceiving no 
wound on Mrs. Taylor’s person, they applied the 
usual means of reanimation, and soon succeeded in 
reviving her. Waking as it were out of a horri( 


but indistinct dream, she seemed at first uncon- & 


scious of what had passed. But the dreadful 
reality burst upon her memory the moment that 
she saw the lifeless and inanimate form of her hus- 
band. Her agony of mind continued too great 
during the night for any distinct account of the 
horrid transaction. But on the next morning, when 
she was a little more composed, some of the prit- 
cipal citizens, on whom the winning manners ané 
fine abilities of Mr. Taylor had made a very fa- 
vorable impression, begged her to give them some 
clue by which the murderer could be traced ané 
brought to condign punishment. 


repaired to the tavern to make farther inquiries. 
Here their suspicions were soon fixed on a strat- 
ger who had arrived on the preceding evening ané 


started away with the dawn of that morning. No|_ 


person could be found in the town who knew either 


him or his business; and the landlord recollected | 
hearing some one in the early part of the night, | 


leave the room occupied by this guest, go out, and 
return after an interval of half an hour. 





tavern was crowded, and could not afford him ac- 


Having learned} 7 
all that she remembered of the circumstances, they | 
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discovered a bloody pocket- handkerchief, which 


had been buried in a garden between Mr. Taylor's 
and the tavern, and was marked with the initials 
G.G. On examining the garden, the fresh foot- 


) prints of a man going to and from Mr. Taylor’s 


and passing near the spot where the handkerchief 
had been concealed, were discovered. ‘These cir- 
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; mediately set out in pursuit. 
‘ 
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‘cumstances seemed to concur in pointing out the 
: stranger who had staid at the tavern as the mur- 


derer. But they were still ignorant of the direc- 


‘tion in which the suspected person had gone, when 
+ some travellers came in about mid-day from the 
+ West, and stated that they had seen a person an- 


‘swering his description travelling rapidly towards 
‘the border-settlements. A dozen of the hardiest 
Sand most energetic young men in the village im- 
After reaching the 
‘point at which the travellers said that they had met 
the supposed murderer, the pursuers were again 
fortunate enough to encounter a gentleman who 





told them that he had met a person of like appear- 


‘ance mounted on a similar horse, and going with 
‘unabated speed in a western direction. The prin- 


cipal point to which the road that he was travelling 
‘ 


led, was the fortified post of which we have hith- 
erto spoken. ‘The young men therefore determined 
to go thither, unless other indications on the road 
should turn their pursuit in a different direction. 
‘!rom several parties of hunters which they met, 
“they heard of a person whose description answered 
“the account given by the tavern-keeper of the 
‘stranger whom they were pursuing. It was nearly 
ight, on the fourth day, when they reached their 
estination. ‘They had no sooner secured accom- 
odations for the night, than they began to inquire 
Whether any such person as the suspected travel- 
der had recently arrived at that place. In so small 
% population, the comings and goings of every re- 
#ident were of course noticed and remembered. 
Sheir entertainer therefore readily informed his 
“Questioners, that a young Frenchman named Gi- 
Tard, lately married at that place, had started no 
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dne knew whither about a week since and had 
Teturned that day, himself and his horse both much 
#xhausted. This was the time that would have 

een required for a journey to and from their vil- 
kkge. They therefore were strengthened in their 
Ponviction that this was the murderer, especially 
When they learned that his horse, dress, stature 
#nd appearance, corresponded precisely with the 
escription of the man that they had traced the 
Whole way. Still it was difficult to conceive a 

otive that could have induced a stranger and fo- 
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igner to take such a journey for such a purpose. 
loney could not have been the object, as no at- 
Piupt was made to plunder the house; but then the 
mediate alarm given by the maid, might have 
ightened the assassin away before he had time to 
lunder. But why should he have selected that 
Particular house? Why have fixed on Mr. Taylor 





as a victim ! There scomed to be a mystery in the 
affair which they could not unravel. They conse- 
quently determined to make some farther inquiries 
before they ventured to arrest a man who after all 
might be entirely innocent. But when the affair be- 
gan to be noised abroad in the town, or rather fort— 
to give it its proper name—another circumstance 
came to light which placed the conduct of Girard 
in a still more suspicious point of view, and seemed 
to indicate that his wife was acquainted with his 
design. For a day or two before his return, Mrs. 
Girard had seemed uneasy about her husband, and 
had walked out frequently as if expecting to meet 
him. When he came she was in the forest, and 
was seen to welcome him with demonstrations of 
great joy. This of itself was not unnatural in a 
young bride; but the person who had seen them 
was nearer than they were aware, and had over- 
heard expressions of mysterious import, and cer- 
tainly inexplicable, on the supposition that they had 
merely been separated for a few days and were 
meeting again as affectionate husband and wife. 
He spoke of a signal triumph which he had 
achieved, and said that the victory which he had 
won made him more inclined to believe in the ex- 
istence of a just God. She on the other hand 
showed extravagant exultation, and exclaimed, that 
it made her happier than she had been for months. 
These expressions seemed too fiendish even for 
murderers, in the cool hour of reflection after the 
deed was done ; but they appeared to coincide with 
the other suspicious circumstances in pointing out 
the guilt of Girard. When questioned concern- 
ing his journey, he could give no satisfactory ac- 
count of its object or of the place to which he went. 
After some hesitation, the party resolved to arrest 
him and carry him back to be tried. He vapored 
a little at first, but afterwards submitted quietly. 
Mrs. Girard having declared her determination to 
accompany her husband, was treated with great 
humanity and courtesy by the guard, who however 
hurried her preparations for departure. ‘Their me- 
lancholy journey was accomplished without acci- 
dent; and fortunately for the feelings of Eliza, their 
arrival took place after night. Girard was com- 
mitted to jail and securely guarded. His wife 
being forbidden to stay with him as she desired, 
and being unwilling to visit her aunt under such 
circumstances, remained at the tavern. She vis- 
ited her husband every day, and did every thing 
which she could to render his situation comfortable 
until the day appointed for his trial. 

On that day, the court was thronged with spec- 
tators, who exhibited the most intense interest in 
the result. The popularity of Mr. Taylor, the 
beauty and intelligence of the lady supposed to be 
the instigator of the act, her former residence 
among them, and indeed the mystery of the whole 
affair stimulated the curiosity as well as the better 








feelings of the public. The accused was defended 
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by the ablest counsel which this remote district 
could furnish; the prosecutor, although a man of 
ordinary talent, exhibited great industry and perse- 
verance in the management of the cause. ‘The 
circumstances already mentioned, which led to the 
arrest of Girard, would have been clearly insufli- 
cient to justify his conviction; but the mass of 
proof had been gradually increasing by the addition 
of various others. ‘To change the figure, the de- 
fective links in the chain of evidence were one by 
one supplied, until its strength defied all the inge- 
nuity and eloquence of the prisoner’s counsel. 
But juries are commonly very unwilling to convict 
on circumstantial testimony, however strong. They 
cannot reconcile it to themselves, to condemn a 
man who has not been seen to commit the act with 
which he is charged. ‘There were two incidents, 
however, in the present case, which went far to 
overcome their ordinary reluctance. Mrs. Taylor 
had expressed a belief that she could recognize the 
voice of the murderer. The experiment was tried 
with Girard: she was placed in a situation from 
which she could not see him, and yet so soon as she 
heard his voice among those of various others, 
who spoke before and after him, she exclaimed— 
“it is he, that horrid tone | can never forget.” This 
circumstance had great weight with the jury— 
greater indeed than it deserved to have. But there 
was an act of Girard, proved to have been com- 
mitted when in jail, which justly appeared both to 
jury and bystanders almost conclusive evidence of 
guilt. A witness appeared, who swore that Girard 
had through the agency of his wife, endeavored to 
bribe him to swear to the facts contained in a 
written paper which he sent him. ‘This paper was 
produced in court, and was found to contain state- 
ments which, if believed, would have completely 
exculpated Girard, and proved the guilt of another 
person against whom no suspicion was entertained. 
It was most properly argued from this, not only 
that a resort to bribery and subornation of perjury 
was an evidence of conscious guilt, but that the 
manner in which he had attempted to involve an 
innocent man, manifested a recklessness of human 
life that showed him capable of murder. After a 
careful examination of the testimony, and a full 
argument on both sides, the case was submitted to 
the jury, which returned in a few minutes with a 
verdict of guilty. When that fatal word reached 
the ears of Mrs. Girard, she sunk fainting on the 
floor. Evil as her feelings had become, she could 
not bear the idea of being the destroyer not only of 
the seducer whom she hated, but of the husband 
who had trampled on human and Divine law for her 
gratification. She was carried out of court, and 
the judge proceeded to pass sentence. 

The interval between the day of trial and that 
appointed for the execution of Girard, was passed 
by the unhappy woman who had instigated the 
crime, in an agony of mind which no tongue can 
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describe. The draught of revenge which seemed 
at first so sweet, had in its dregs an unexpected and 
horrible bitterness. 

The pangs which always sooner or later rend 
the bosom of the guilty, were heightened into tor- 
ture by the consciousness of the shameful death 
which awaited the accomplice, or rather the agent 
in her bloody vengeance. She therefore made 
every effort to procure his escape. But public in- 
dignation was too much excited, and the officers of 
justice too vigilant to justify a hope of success, 
She however persevered until the day before that 
appointed for the execution, when at length she be- 
gan to despair. 

Girard, although constitutionally brave, and ac- 
customed to scenes of carnage, shrunk from an 
ignominious death on the gallows. Suicide was 
familiar to his thoughts, and justified by the pre- 
cepts of his so-called philosophy. He begged his 
wife, if escape were impossible, to procure him the 
means of avoiding a felon’s fate. 

The fatal morning came; the sun arose brighi 
and unclouded, as if in mockery of the poor wretch 
who was never to see it rise again. About ai hour 
before mid-day, when the execution was to take 
place, Mrs. Girard was seen to approach the prison 
with haggard eye and tottering step. The jailer 
readily and respectfully admitted her; for in spite 
of her atrocious guilt, her wretchedness, beauty 
and talent had now excited public compassion. The 
door was opened, and she stood in the presence of 
the man who was the victim of her unbridled pas- 
sions and his own. His eyes were blood-shotten, 
and his whole appearance indicated that they had 
been unvisited by the balmy influence of sleep. 
They were neither of a temper to indulge in loud 
lamentations, or even to speak many words on such 
an occasion. Although deadly pale, they were both 
calm, except when a convulsive twitching of the 
muscles betrayed the fearful struggle which was 
going on in those two dark bosoms. In a voice 
whose husky tones were scarcely articulate, he 
asked her whether she had brought him the means 
of avoiding public scorn. 

She put her hand into her bosom, drew forth two 
daggers, and assured him that they would pass the 
dread bourne together. He at first objected to her 
determination ; but the selfishness of his character 
getting the ascendancy even in that fearful hour, 
he finally consented to her proposal that they should 
die together. Hardened in infidelity and vice, and 
never having received religious impressions eve! 
in childhood, he seemed to entertain no dread of an 
hereafter. But in spite of all her philosophy and 
the searing influence of volcanic passion, there 
still lingered about her memory some faint recol- 
lection of the pure precepts which she had learned 
from her mother’s lips, and an unacknowledged 
fear in her heart, that the belief in a future state 
which that mother inculeated might not prove al 
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illusion. Her character was exceedingly tenacious 
of impressions, and young as she was when her 
excellent parent died, the good seed had taken root 
in her mind, although the feeble plant had been 
withered by the blast of unbelief or choked by the 
thorns of vice and passion. Girard endeavored to 
remove these annoying doubts, and although he 
did not entirely succeed, yet, as the time for deci- 
sion drew nigh, her resolution did not fail. After 
taking solemn leave of each other, they each seiz- 
ed a dagger, and at the same instant plunged them 
into their breasts. Both wounds were mortal, that 
of Mrs. Girard instantaneously fatal. Girard was 
still living when the executioner arrived, who, con- 
sidering it his duty, hurried him to the gallows, 
where he inflicted on him that ignominy which he 
had shunned more than crime in this or punish- 


ment in a future world. 
( To be concluded in next number.) 





IANTHE. 


“There dwells sweet love and constant chastitie, 
Unspotted faith and comely womanhood, 
Regard of honour, and mild modestie ; 
There Vertue raignes as Queene in royall throne, 
And giveth lawes alone, 
The which the base affections doe obey, 
And yeeld their services unto her will, 
Ne thought of thing uncomely ever may 
Thereto approach to tempt her mind to ill.” 

Spenser’s Epithalamion. 


I. 

There is a light within her eyes 
Like gleams of wandering fire-flies, 
From light to shade it leaps and moves 
Whenever in her soul arise 
The holy shapes of things she loves ; 
Fitful it shines and changes ever 
Like star-lit ripples on a river, 

Or summer-sunshine on the eaves 

Of silver-trembling poplar-leaves, 
Where the lingering dew-drops quiver. 
1 may not tell the blessedness 

Her mild eyes send to mine, 

The sunset tinted haziness 

Of their mysterious shine, 

The dim and holy mournfulness 

Of their mellow light divine ; 

The shadows of the lashes lie 

Over them so lovingly, 

That they seem to melt away 

In a doubtful twilight gray, 

While I watch the stars arise 

In the evening of her eyes. 

I love it, yet | almost dread 

To think what it foreshadoweth ; 

And when I muse how I have read 
That such strange tight betokened death ; 
Instead of fire-fly gleams, I see 

Wild corpse-lights gliding waveringly. 
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lf. 

With wayward thoughts her eyes are bright 
Like shiftings of the northern light, 
Hither, thither, swiftly glance they, 

In a mazy twining, dance they, 

Like ripply lights the sunshine weaves, 
Thrown backward from a shaken nook 
Below some tumbling water-brook, 

On the o’erarching platan-leaves. 

All through her glowing face they flit, 
And rest in their deep dwelling-place 
Those fathomless blue eyes of hers, 
Till, from her burning soul relit, 

While her upheaving bosom stirs, 

They stream again across her face 

And with such hope and glory fill it, 
Death could not have the heart to chill it. 
Yet when their wild light fades again 

I feel a sudden sense of pain, 

As if while yet her eyes were gleaming, 
And like a shower of sunlit rain 

Bright fancies from her face were streaming, 
Her trembling soul might flit away 

As swift and suddenly as they. 


III. 


A wild inspired earnestness 
Her inmost being fills, 
An eager self-forgetfulness 
That speaks not what it wills, 
But what unto her soul is given, 
A living oracle from Heaven, 
Which scarcely in her breast is born 
When on her trembling lips it thrills, 
And like a burst of golden skies 
Through storm-clouds on a sudden torn, 
Like a glory of the morn, 
Beams marvellously from her eyes. 
And then like a spring-swollen river 
Roll the full waves of her tumultuous thought, 
Crested with sunlit spray, 
Her wild lips curve and quiver, 
And my rapt soul on the deep tide upcaught 
Unwittingly is borne away, 
Lulled by a dreamful music ever. 
Far through the solemn twilight gray 
Of hoary woods—through valleys green 
Which the trailing vine embowers, 
And where the purple-clustered grapes are seen 
Deep glowing thro’ rich clumps of waving flowers, 
Now over foaming rapids swept 
And with maddening rapture shook, 
Now gliding where the water-plants have slept 
For ages in a moss-rimmed nook, 
Enwoven by a wild-eyed band 
Of earth-forgetting dreams, 
I float to a delicious land 
By a sunset heaven spanned, 
And musical with streams. 
Around, the calm majestic forms 
And godlike eyes of early Greece, | see, 
Or listen till my spirit warms 
To songs of courtly chivalry, 
Or weep, unmindful if my tears be seen, 
For the meek suffering love of poor Undine. 


IV. 


Her thoughts are never memories, 
But ever changeful, ever new, 
Fresh and beautiful as dew 
That in a dell at noontide lies, 
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Or at the close of summer day 
The pleasant breath of new-mown hay ; 
Swiftly they come and pass 

As golden birds across the sun, 

As light-gleams on tall meadow grass 
Which wind just breathes upon. 

And when she speaks, her eyes I see 
Down-gushing thro’ their silken lattices, 
Like stars that quiver tremblingly 

Through leafy branches of the trees, 

And her pale cheeks do flush and glow 
With speaking flashes, rich and rare 

As crimson north-lights on new-fallen snow, 
From out the veiling of her hair— 

Her careless hair, that scatters down 

On either side her eyes, 

A waterfall leaf-tinged with brown 

And bright with the sun-rise. 


V. 

When first [ saw her, not of earth, 
But heavenly both in grief and mirth, 
I thought her, she did seem 
As fair and full of mystery, 

As bodiless as forms we see 

In the rememberings of a dream ; 

A moonlit mist, a strange dim light 
Circled her spirit from my sight. 

Each day more beautiful she grew, 
More earthly every day, 

Yet that mysterious moony hue 

Faded not all away ; 

She has a sister’s sympathy 

For all the wanderers of the sky, 

But most I’ve seen her bosom stir 
When moonlight round her fell, 

For the mild moon it loveth her, 

She loveth it as well, 

And of their love perchance this grace 
Was born into her wondrous face. 

I cannot tell how it may be, 

For both, methinks, can scarce be true ; 
Still as she earthly grew to me 

She grew more heavenly too. 

She seems one born in heaven 

With earthly feelings— 

For while unto her soul are given 
More pure revealings 

Of holiest love and truth, 

Yet is the mildness of her eyes 

Made up of quickest sympathies, 

Of kindliness and ruth ; 

So though some shade of awe doth stir 
Our souls for one so far above us, 

We feel secure that she will love us 
And cannot keep from loving her. 

She is a poem, which to me 

In speech and look is written bright, 
And to her life’s rich harmony 

Doth ever sing itself aright. 

Dear, glorious creature ! 

With eyes so dewy bright, 

And tenderest feeling 

Itself revealing 

In every look and feature, 

Welcome as a homestead light 

To one long wandering in a cloudy night ; 
Oh lovelier for her woman’s weakness, 
Which yet is strongly mailed 

In armor of courageous meekness 
And faith that never failed ! 





VI. 

I call her, seeing those pure eyes, 
The Eve of a new Paradise, 
Which she by gentle word and deed, 
And look no less, doth still create 
About her, for her great thoughts breed 
A calm that lifts us from our fallen state, 
And makes us while with lier, both good and great ; 
Nor is their memory wanting in our need. 
With stronger loving every hour, 
Turneth my heart to this frail flower, 
Which thoughtless of the world hath grown, 
To beauty and meek gentleness, 
By woman’s instinct trained alone, 
Here in a pure world of its own; 
A lily fair which God did bless, 
And which from Nature’s heart did draw 
Love, wisdom, peace, and Hleaven’s perfect law. 
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EFFECTS OF UNBELIEF: 


BY MRS. BE. J. EAMES. 


“Sent blindfold on a path of light, and turned aside and 
perished.” 

There are evils on the earth, saith a gifted Ame- 
rican writer, upon which the eloquence of the ora- 
tor, the lyre of the poet, the deep and overwrought 
touches of the pen and the pencil, have dwelt al- 
most in vain. But if there be one evil on the 
earth above another, it is that of deep-rooted, re- 
mediless infidelity. ‘The wealth of language is indeed 
“turned to penury,” in our attempt to shadow forth 
even the faintest idea of the awful horrors, the 
despair, the moral pestilence, found in that char- 
nel-house of destruction! Wo for those who have 
once threaded the subtle windings of that erring 
path—who have entangled themselves in the wild 
labyrinth of sophism; for they seldom pause in 
their infatuated career, till they stand on the brink 
of that fearful precipice whose only escape is self- 
immolation. Better they should lose earth than 
drink the soul’s poison from that cup which ever 
tempts to sin! 

I had a sister, an only and dearly beloved, over 
whose tenderest childhood I hung, whose youthful 
step I guarded and trained, and whose onward way 
I encompassed that no shadow of evil might befall! 
her. With more of a father’s than a brother’s 
pride and care, [ watched the gradual unfolding of 
rare external loveliness; and I said, “the gem 
shall be worthy the beautiful casket which enshrines 
it:” and it was so. I ransacked the wide arcana 
of science, searched the crested gardens of litera- 


ture, and roamed through the green bowers of 


poesy, for the accomplishment of my object. Day 
and night I toiled, sparing neither labor nor means, 
to render my sister perfect: and I thought she 
was so! 

And I did not overrate Ida’s abilities when I ex- 
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pected much from her; for much had been given 
her. With the early advantage of prizing intellec- 
tual pleasures and pursuits, she had the natural 
endowment of very keen and brilliant capacities ; 
and these were cultivated by a course of severe 
and patient study. With her, improvement was 
not bounded by the “ narrow line that makes the 
school-room :” but with a student’s lighted eye she 
treasured the wealth of languages; and at every 
shrine, where knowledge could receive worship, 
she knelt and offered incense. 

Ida had, too, a feeling, a love, a deep reverence 
for nature. She stood both a priestess and a wor- 
shipper in its magnificent sanctuary. In the moon 
and the stars and the tide of deep waters—in the 
wind and the storm, the cloud and the sunshine— 
she found food for reflection. The wing of an in- 
sect, the sparkle of a dew-drop, the flight of a bird, 
the trees and flowers, and every blade of grass, was 
to her living with a spirit and instinct with a spell. 

In all, then, that I wished for my sister, I was 
satisfied. ‘The corner-stone ef knowledge was laid 
on the broad basis of a noble intellect: and one by 
one its fair pillars rose, forming a rich and beauti- 
ful temple. 

Then came the desire for travel, and I journeyed 
with Ida to foreign lands. We wandered over all 
the famed places of Europe; in Italy and Greece— 
those sunny, beautiful lands of fallen grandeur and 
glory—we lingered long. And here it was that 
Ida “flung open her impassioned heart.” She 
stood rapt before the exquisite monuments of An- 
gelo’s, Raphael’s and Guido’s art. The lofty, me- 
lancholy enthusiasm of her nature flashed forth 
beside the mouldering palaces and fanes and old 
places of Roman pride; while by every hill and 
waterfall of that divine land she loitered as on en- 
chanted ground. We passed through the glorious 
bowers of the Bramin and Moslem—paused amid 
the pyramids of Egypt, and by those places along 
the green shores of the Nile, where “ cities, jewels 
in the crown of empire,” once stood. Land and 
sea I traversed that my sister might have no wish 
ungratified. ‘Then we returned to our native Ame- 
rica, and with all the attractions of wealth, genius, 
and beauty, Ida took her appointed station in so- 
ciety—equal, nay, superior to the most gifted of 
her sex. 

It was at a brilliant private soireé in one of our 
southern cities, that Ida first met Alonzo St. Leon. 
It was a large, splendid saloon, in which all that 
was bright and beautiful, gay, wise and witty, were 
assembled—where every thing that could charm 
and enlighten and minister to the mental taste 
could be found. And what a soft, refined air hung 
over that coterie of talkers! How gracefully was 
the keen critique, the grave sentiment, the spark- 
ling repartee and the terse maxim given and re- 
ceived among them! But, it is of Ida I would 
speak, and one other amid that group. 
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In the centre of that linked circle, which the 
fascination of Ida’s beauty and the spell of her high 
intellect had drawn around her, sat one who with 
kindling eye and rapt ear bent forward to catch 
every word of glowing eloquence that flowed from 
her young lip. While I enjoyed the admiration 
she excited, I felt that I was reaping the rich 
harvest of my hopes; and from the depths of my 
exulting heart I heard a voice saying, “ So thou 
art repaid for the labor of years.” But let me 
onward. 

Alonzo St. Leon was a man in the full summer- 
tide of life, a Spaniard by birth, and bearing the 
fire of the south in his piercing black eye, and the 
silver tones of his country in his voice. He was 
very much above the ordinary standard—slightly 
deformed in figure; and though he possessed not a 
single feature that approached to good-looking, you 
could not look on his face without feeling that it 
possessed a charm more powerful than beauty. 
Few indeed whom Alonzo §t. Leon wished to fas- 
cinate could resist him, yet to very few did he 
make himself agreeable. He held a high place 
among the literati; and his reputation for extensive 
and profound learning ranked him with the most 
eminent men of his day. To his character—which 
certainly was as singular as his appearance—I 
never could get a clue. In his general deport- 
ment he was haughty and unsocial; his few re- 
marks were shrewd, caustic—sometimes bitter— 
and ever evincing keen observation, experience and 
close insight into human nature. He dwelt most, 
when with men, in philosophical reflection, argu- 
ment and discussion, and reasoned with a subtlety 
and strength of mind that I have never seen sur- 
passed. With the general order of fashionable 
women he mingled not—neither was he in favor 
with them. ‘This is a hasty and imperfect sketch 
of the man whom I observed watching Ida with 
the greatest attention, curiosity, and even anxiety ; 
while ever and anon when he addressed her, I 
marked a change, slight and rapid, but visible, pass 
over her countenance. 

And how well I remember Ida’s appearance on 
that evening! The majestic and modelled form so 
full of queenliness and grace—the perfect outline 
of the snowy throat—the exquisitely moulded lip 
and cheek—the radiant brow, and deep, half me- 
lancholy eye—the long silken braids of black hair 
knotted with classic simplicity behind ; all, all are 
imaged on the mirror of memory as clearly, as 
though that form and face were now shining before 
me, yet making my life a blessing and delight. 
Beloved and ever-mourned sister! Time has seared 
my brow with the frosts of many winters—weary 
years of suffering and sorrow have gone by since 
I kept my first dark vigil over thy grave; but 
through all the chances and changes of my after 
life, ] have never forgotten the event which caused 
thy death. But let me not dwell on the memory 
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of that which is turning every thought to bitter- 
ness ! 

Among those who, as my friends and Ida’s wor- 
shippers, accompanied us to our own home—near 
the fair city of Richmond—was Alonzo St. Leon, 
who, I was not long in discovering, possessed for 
my sister an extraordinary interest—an interest 
that soon drew him from the stern abstracted lone- 
liness in consonance with his taste, and awakened 
in his own bosom its mightiest, deepest, and most 
exciting emotions. 

And why was it that Ida, surrounded by young, 
brilliant and accomplished men—caressed, flattered, 
worshipped, and obeyed—why was it that she 
turned from the eager, earnest attentions of all, to 
listen to one who had neither youth, grace nor 
beauty, to commend him? It was deemed a strange 
choice, that youth and loveliness like her’s, should 
select for the object of its distinguished regard and 
preference, the cold, reserved, uncouth St. Leon. 
By what magic fad this singular man gained such 
ascendancy over the high-spirited Ida? 

I have said that my sister early manifested a 
remarkable love of study and veneration for know- 
ledge. Her natural disposition being imaginative 
and thoughtful, her affections were of that rare 
exalted order which requires something to rever- 
ence before it can love. This something she found 
in her intercourse with Alonzo St. Leon, She 
honored his genius, and respected his learning. 
Thus, while the ruling principle of Ida’s nature 
was being more fully developed, did love, that 
most subtle and pervading of passions, steal upon 
her in the guise of wisdom, and she became his 
disciple when she thought she was only the wor- 
shipper of Minerva. 

But why need I trace in its formation and sub- 
sequent windings that love, which, whatever its 
beginning, had for its end despair and bitterness 
and death. Enough that my sister Ida knelt down 
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her cheek grow thinner, though a bright flush was 
ever upon it: and she took little part in those con- 
versations where she was ever wont to shine in 
unrivalled ease and brilliancy; and while the gay 
jest, the witty saying and the flow of winged words 
circled from lip to lip, she sat in a mute abstrac- 
tion, which told that her thoughts were otherwise 
occupied than with the present. And, O! how 
harrowing to my soul was the unnatural gaiety 
with which she would suddenly rouse herself when 
she caught my eye—a gaiety very unlike her 
usually calm, high demeanor—which was the effort 
of a mind ill at ease to conceal the cause of its 
disturbance, Once only I ventured to ask Ida the 
cause of her unhappiness; but an increased wild- 
ness in her sad eye—an aspen-like shuddering of 
the frame, and a burst of burning tears, was all my 
answer. 


“Then I began to watch his mood, 

And feel with her Love’s trembling care, 
And bade God bless him as he woed 

That loving girl, so fond, so fair— 
And on my mind would sometimes press 
A fear that he might love her less !” 


And did he love her less? he, the only one who 
had ever called forth her deep and burning affec- 
tions; he who was the spell of her being, and the 
living spirit of her dreams—could he love her less! 
O no! haughty and repellant as that countenance 
might be to others, it had never been changed or 
clouded in its aspect to her. 

It was a lovely night of moonshine preceding 
my sister’s marriage-morn. During the whole of 
that day Ida had remained in privacy, denying 
herself even to St. Leon; but when the sunset had 
died away she came forth. Her manner was unu- 
sually, prophetically calm: her cheek was no long- 
er flushed ; but pale, very pale—and O how mourn- 
ful in its repose. With a look of peculiar mean- 
ing, and the air of one who has decided on some 


to this intellectual beauty, bearing to the altar of| long meditated and hazardous step, Ida summoned 


her idol the richest flowers of her affection, in- 
vesting it with her own purity, and clothing it in 
perfections of her own creation, Enough that 
Alonzo St. Leon asked my approval of his choice ; 
and enough that I gave away her, who, in “ the 


her betrothed to a walk, and I instantly resolved to 
follow and learn now, if ever, the cause of her late 
strange conduct. And I did learn! 

Beneath the drooping branches of an old willow, 
along whose verdant bank of moss an ever-mur- 


deep passion of my heart’s sole love,” I deemed a| muringstreamlet broke its silvery ripples, sat Alonzo 


mate for angels. Ay, fearlessly and triumphantly 
did I entrust the happiness of my darling to one 
whom I thought worthy to tread the brilliant path 
with her on which the mind had already entered! 

Ever mindful of Ida, as a mother of her only 


St. Leon and his bride of the morrow. The first 
star was trembling on the wave, and twilight shed- 
ding its mellow hue over the green sod and deep 
trees, when I found myself within hearing of a 
conversation, every word of which is as indelibly 


child, I perceived after a time a change come over| graven on my memory as when my ear was first 


her—a gradual, silent and destructive change. 
Even to a casual observer her appearance would 


doomed to hear it. It was then and there I learned 
that Alonzo St. Leon was an infidel—a firm, irre- 


have betrayed uneasiness; but I who was so fa-|claimable infidel! Methinks I have that man be- 


miliar with the meanings of that ever-watched 


fore me now, with the light of the full summer- 


countenance, traced at once in the restless manner | moon streaming through the leaves over his reflec- 


and troubled light of the eye, indices of new, ex-| tive Roman-like features. 


I think I hear his low, 





cited and dangerous feeling. Day by day I marked 


deep voice, more impressive from its earnestness, 
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advancing argument after argument to the support 
of his cause, with a calmness and clearness which 
almost staggered my own belief. And Ida—never 
can I forget the deep, chilling and set dismay, 
which slowly gathered over her countenance, as she 
heard her lover in silence to the end; then laid her 
hand in his own—believed—shuddered—and was 
resigned! Here then, lay the root and foundation 
of Ida’s latent unhappiness. ‘The immortality of 
the soul was a subject which possessed for her an 
indescribable interest. I knew this, though it was 
a subject to which she rarely alluded, even in the 
slightest manner ; but when she did, it was never in 
a careless or common-place tone. And until Ida 
met St. Leon, I do not think she ever doubted the 
truth of that Divine Creed on which christians pro- 
fess to ground their salvation. But now, now it 
was otherwise. St. Leon’s abstract and logical 
arguments in favor of the soul’s perishable nature, 
had placed the subject in a new light to her inqui- 
ring mind. Many long hours had they spent to- 
gether in controversy ; many long days and nights 
had Ida conned over his subtle reasoning, endea- 
voring to find in the theology of Revealed Religion 
some proof that would destroy the philosophy of 
his dark creed. But Ida’s faith was not strong 
enough to form a weapon wherewith to conquer his ; 
so she listened and reasoned, and reasoned and lis- 
tened, until her understanding became darken- 
ed, her judgment perverted, and every thought 
learned to bow to the demon sceptre of unbelief. 
Ida! Ida! why, when I toiled to render thee a mo- 
del of female perfection—when I strove so sedu- 
lously to adorn thy mind’s casket with the rare 
and beautiful gems of knowledge—why, why was 
the pure and precious pearl of price forgotten? 
Why did I leave unopened the Holy Fountain of 
Truth, seeking to draw from broken cisterns the 
waters of life for thee, beloved one? O, that the 
foundation of thy faith had been more securely laid : 
then had it not failed thee in this hour of temp- 
tation and trial! But this is needless reflection now: 
let me hasten to the closing scene of thy most me- 
lancholy history ! 

When Ida returned home on that evening, that 
eventful evening, in which she cast away the high 
birthright of her hope in Heaven, she stole at 
once to her room, and flung herself beside her 
couch with that deep despair which on earth may 
never again know hope. O! who can tell the in- 
tolerable agony, the suffering, the fierce, awful con- 
flict which racked that aching heart !—the jarring 
confusion which like ancient chaos hung over her 
wildering brain! At length was heard a cry 
of unutterable terror—then a noise as of a fall! 
St. Leon and myself broke in the door. There 
lay Ida, stretched on the floor, her robe literally 
soaked with blood and the crimson stream gush- 
ing from her mouth! She had broken a blood- 





that memory could shroud in the mantle of forget- 
fulness, that blackest hour of hours and wo un- 
utterable ! would that that pale face, covered with 
gory stains, could ever be turned from my own! 
But it is madness to linger here : let me onward ! 
With folded arms and features that had they been 
earved out of marble could not have been more 
rigid, stood Alonzo St. Leon. Not a limb stirred, 
not a muscle moved, no sound, no word escaped 
him. Soul, sense, feeling, all seemed locked in an 
unnatural, deathlike trance. Slowly, at length— 
very slowly—he woke from his fearful stupor; and 
a change passed over his face. With a look of 
such bitter despair that it froze my very heart, he 
took the stained, stiffening hand of my dead sister 
in his own, and the knowledge that most agoni- 
zingly possessed him was that he beheld his own 
work. He felt that but for his unhappy creed, that 
young and beautiful and glorious creature, so full 
of radiant hope when he first met her, had yet re- 
mained to love and bless him. And it was in utter, 
eternal, desolating darkness, that Alonzo St. Leon 
hung over that bleeding clay. He knew nothing 
of the beautiful consolations of religion. He could 
not look upward with the eye of faith, trusting with 
a solemn trust there to behold his dead again. 
Dark, dark and blasting to all the feelings which 
cling most endearingly to the human heart, was the 
thought that cherished no promise of life beyond 
thetomb. All his hopes, all his thoughts of her he 
so worshipped, were bounded to the dark earth, the 
narrow house, and the cold, creeping worm! No! 
he had not a shadow of comfort; for he was a be- 
liever in that strange and gloomy doctrine which 
teacheth that man is dust, and that there is no God! 

And for Ida, I opened the old vault of our ances- 
tors, and laid her away in her last sleeping-place ; 
and the spirit of Hope would fain persuade me, that 
in the infinity of God’s mercy her reluctant and in- 
voluntary fall hath been forgiven! Let the daughters 
of our land, the young, the lovely and the gifted—let 
them be learned and accomplished ; but with all their 
knowledge, let them get that “ True Wisdom which 
cometh from above—that Faith which is as an an- 
chor to the soul, sure and steadfast, which maketh 
not afraid.” Above all, let them beware of the 
syren song of unbelief; let them remember that a 
poison more deadly than the Upas, lingers in its 
tones. As they would pass unscathed and unsullied, 
let them avoid the keen skepticism of the Atheist, the 
bland, subtle reasoning of the Infidel Lecturer ; let 
them shun their presence as they would the accurs- 
ed of heaven, for their way is through the gates 
of death! 

Eames’ Place, July 6, 1840. 





A French lady said with much naiveté, “ I don’t 
know how it is—but I am the only person of my 





vessel. I raised herin my armsacorpse. Would 





acquaintance that is always in the right.” 
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TO A LARK. 


BY J. W. MATTHEWS. 


Sweet minstrel of the Spring, 
That singest ’mid the flow’rs and golden dew ; 
Thy path is sunward now—amid the blue 

Of the far skies doth nng 
Thy clear and thrilling welcome to the morn, 
As though some bright fay blew its tiny horn. 


And fainter, fainter breathes 
Thy gushing song, as far away on high 
Thy little form is fading from the eye— 
And morning round thee wreathes 
Her robe of beauty, fragrant with the scent 
Of early flow’rs, with thy sweet music blent. 


And now thy buoyant wing 
Quivers no more in brightness—’mid the skies 
Thou’rt lost ; and yet serenely dost thou rise 
A sweet and blessed thing, 
And seem’st a spirit all too bright for earth, 
Like a young hope which singeth in its birth! 


I love thee, gentle bird, 
Far more than all thy playmates of the grove, 
And sweeter than the voice of rills inwove 
With melody when stirred 
By zephyr’s airy pinion, is thy lay— 
So eloquent we may not turn away. 


Thou comest with the sweets 
Of odorous Spring-flow’rs, when they bend to drink 
From some bright stream that laves its mossy brink 
In music as it meets 
Their delicate kisses, and doth reply 
To their soft language as it murmurs by. 


Thou comest when the bee 
Flutters ’mid scented fields and fragrant bow’rs 
Its faint, sweet lay in morning's rosy hours ; 
And then thy melody 
Breathes wildly forth, as though thy little soul 
Were passing in thy strain, beyond control. 


Sing on, sweet bird, sing on! 
I could not bid thee cease—my weary heart 
Throbs wildly, and the trembling tear doth start 
To loved ones who are gone ; 
For with thy song come thrilling memories 
Of better hours and brighter scenes than these ! 


Oh! where, alas! are those 
Who gathered round me in my youth—the young 
Warm-hearted ones, who loved when sorrow wrung 
My spirit with its woes— 
Who won me by their sympathies ?—all, all 
Are gone, the friends whom Time can ne’er recall! 


One on the world’s broad stage 
Is battling for a name !—another o’er 
The blue sea is a wand’rer !—never more 

Will meet those friends, ’till age 
Perchance hath strewn its withered flow’rs above 
The broken altar of their early love. 


The cold and silent grave 
Hath gathered some unto its chill embrace ; 
The pall hath shrouded many a once-loved face 
Of early friends, who gave 
A sweetness unto life ; and I have stood 
And wept above them in my solitude. 





And I am lonely now! 
A sad and weary pilgrim through this life, 
Hopeless and desolate, reckless of its strife: 
For care upon my brow 
Hath left its seal, and sorrow in my heart 
Its bitter tokens, which will not depart 


Till Death has made his throne 
Upon my frame! And who will think of me 
When I am gone? alas! my voice will be 
Forgotten, like a tone 
Of wild and wailing music, which doth melt 
The heart, and dies while its sad power is felt! 


Sweet Lark! thy mournful song 
Hurries me back to other days, and o’er 
Their faded scenes I linger yet once more 
In sadness, after long, 
Long years ; and voices speak from every spot, 
Of hopes and joys that have been—but are not. 


Sing on, sweet bird, sing on! 
I could not bid thee cease—my weary heart 
Throbs wildly, and the trembling tear doth start 
To loved ones who are gone— 
For with thy strain come thrilling memories 
Of better hours and brighter scenes than these. 
Simpsonsville, Ky. 





LETTERS TO MY SISTER.—No. III. 


TURKEY. 


Satonica, 1839. 
My Dear Sister: 

I write you from the city that was the ancient 
Thermes, afterwards Thessalonica. The name was 
changed in honor of a victory gained by Philip over 
the Thessalonians, the day Alexander the Great was 
born: and we moderns have made it Salonica, for the 
sake of brevity. I ain the first American woman that 
has ever visited Salonica, and as it is natural to sup- 
pose that in all “‘ Wanderings in the East,” “ Pen- 
cillings by the Way,” “ Thoughts of a Traveller,” 
&c. ladies should hear and see more marvels than 
the other sex, as, having weaker minds, their sense 
of truth and reality must be somewhat dimmer than 
that of the more gifted and favored parts of crea- 
tion. But, unfortunately, 1 cannot abuse your con- 
fidence in my power: for neither fact nor fancy 
now-a-days offers me many marvels. I have be- 
come so much accustomed within one year to 
strange scenes and faces, that I feel as if I had 
scarce power to make nice observations on the dif- 
ference of men and manners here and in my own 
country. But as I have been living three months 
in a strange city, you would find cause to accuse 
me of stupidity should I write nothing. So I must 
begin even with the beginning, and tell you how I 
came here. I left Constantinople a lovely evening, 
and slept through those fair scenes of which I last 
wrote you; and at the earliest dawn of light—that 
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rather unpleasant hour—I was aroused to take the 
Salonican steamer, anchored at Abydos, and I 
saw the eastern sun rise, while I, not in the most 
amiable or romantic mood, sipped my coffee on a 
deck crowded with ‘Turkish passengers. But that 
ennut arising from broken slumbers, was soon dis- 
sipated by my solemn curiosity in watching the 
genuflections of my fellow travellers. The sun 
had just risen, when the mats and carpets were 
spread—the shoes taken off—and every man, with 
his face turned towards Mecca, began his morning 
devotions. ‘Their religion is defective, but their 
Allah is our God; and it gave me such fellow-feel- 
ing for them, that in looking upon the men I for- 
got they were Turks. ‘There were some women 
on board, but they took no part in the worship. 

I soon made acquaintance with one of the wo- 


: men, through her child, a very pretty girl of four 
| years old, to whose affections I found the way by 


The woman was 
rather of the lower classes, but very intelligent. 
She was so veiled I could only see her eyes, and 
her form was completely enveloped in a loose robe 
or cloak. My husband acted as interpreter be- 
tween us. She was a young widow, or [ am sure 
her husband would have been jealous; for in the 
course of the day she became so sociable and com- 
municative, you would have thought she had been 
our gossip all her life. Much of her conversation 
was upon London, where she said she had a bro- 
ther, who wrote that the streets were paved with 
jewels and the houses built of crystal. So you see, 
while we fable about the East, they have quite as 
exaggerated notions of the West. We had a most 
charming voyage up the broad, beautiful Thero- 
maie gulf; and you cannot doubt that all of my 
love of the beautiful, and my enthusiasm for gran- 
deur, were called into action, when I found myself 
before Olympus, the high throne of the gods. It 
is so broad and lofty it looks as if earth had lifted 
herself to heaven, and was lost in her high ambi- 
tion; for the summit, that mysterious habitation 
of fancy’s divinities, was veiled in rosy clouds. 
arly the next morning we found ourselves before 
It is one of the most picturesque cities, 
from the water, if you except Constantinople, that 
l ever saw. The city is in a plain encircled by 
mountains; but it is built on irregular ground, and 
is surrounded by a wall which owes its origin to 
the Venetians. Its angles run in and out over the 


means of some sugar-plums. 


hills; and the towers and fortresses bristle over its 


rising heights in frowning and varied array. Within, 
among its masses of houses, rise the broad domes 
and crescented minarets of mosques, and the grace- 
ful “ sky-reaching” cypress. Without the walls 
are those wide cities of the dead, the Turkish 
cemetries. On our arrival, the captain of the 
Steamer raised the American flag: and in a few 
minutes we saw the “Star Spangled Banner” 
floating over a large house quite near the sea; and 





on landing, we were met by the American Consul, 
an Englishman, to whose family we are indebted 
for many kind attentions: for there is no hotel in 
the city, and we were obliged to trespass three 
weeks upon his hospitality before we could have 
our own household arranged. 

But after telling you of the romantic appearance 
of the city from without, I must not forget to say 
that the first object [ encountered on entering was 
the fish market—a long, dark, covered way, redo- 
lent with the most disgusting perfumes. Alas! for 
all romance ina Turkish city. ‘The style of build- 
ing destroys all internal beauty. The upper sto- 
ries of the houses project so far over the street 
that only a small line of the blue heaven may be 
seen; and the streets are paved slanting towards 
the middle, through which there usually runs a 
small stream of dirty water, much to the inconve- 
vience of delicate olfactories. To this I cannot 
accustom myself; but to the projecting houses I 
begin to have quite a partiality; for my parlor is 
suspended over the street, and standing at the side 
windows I may see all the world pass—which, in a 
strange and so singular a place, is not by any 
means a stupid amusement. ‘The population here 
is the most varied and mixed you can imagine. 
Nations are enclosed in the city, who preserve dif- 
ferent languages, customs and costumes, and never 
mingle together except in the hurried strife and 
conflict of business. 

The Jews form the principal portion of the in- 
habitants, and are forty thousand in number. They 
carry on all the commerce of the place, and con- 
sequently have much of the wealth of the city at 
their command. This fell into their hands from 
the unfortunate Greeks, whose palace-like houses 
still bear witness to their past prosperity. They 
gained immense wealth during the French Revolu- 
tion ; and by an unwise and ostentatious display of 
it attracted the cupidity of the Turks, who were 
waiting a convenient opportunity to strip them, 
when the revolution broke out in the mountain 
passes of Olympus and unfortunate Cassandra. 
The Greeks of Salonica were not in any way con- 
nected with these movements, but they were all 
seized and imprisoned in crowds; and the bishop, 
with many of the primates, was instantly beheaded. 
Of course their wealth was appropriated ; and the 
commercial houses being completely ruined, gave 
the money-loving Jews an opportunity to engross 
the business of the place: and they have amply 
profited by it; for at present no one can live with- 
out a Jewish agent. And you may depend it is a 
trial to Christian patience: for “as mean as the 
Jews of Salonica” is an Eastern proverb. And 
they are so banded together, if you turn away a 
Jew in your employment, you cannot procure 
another Israelite to serve you for any considera- 
tion; and you are likely to starve in your anger if 
you do not take the provoking extortioner back. 
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In general, the Jewish men are strikingly handsome 
in form and features; but the women, on the con- 
trary, are very coarse and homely; and their un- 
fortunate head-dress is peculiarly calculated to set 
off their want of beauty. The head is covered 
with a tight silk or satin cap, which terminates in 
a bag about four inches wide and a yard long: this 
is embroidered, and ornamented with a graceful 
fringe at the end,—you can imagine what a mon- 
key-like effect is produced. ‘The forehead is al- 
most concealed by a protruding roll of silk bound 
round it. They wear a thick band of gold tight 
round the throat, which excites in the beholder a 
sensation of choking. ‘Their walking-dresses are 
crimson cloth cloaks lined and faced round with 
the richest furs, and a long white mantle thrown 
over the head and almost reaching the ground. 
Altogether they are very odd looking beings, and 
are kept pretty much like the Turkish women, 
without any communication and in perfect igno- 
rance. What is called the Jews’ quarter, where 
most of them reside—especially the poor—is a 
most disgusting place; it is filthy and miserable 
beyond description. Half-dressed, meagre, ne- 
glected-looking children, swarm there like bees in 
ahive. ‘These people have a great many singular 
customs, and keep up all the forms of the ancient 
Hebrew religion ; but have also added many modern 
superstitions, and are complete slaves to burden- 
some ceremonials. 

Of the Turks, I see very little more than I did 
in Constantinople. I sometimes see the great men 
riding in the streets in great pomp, attended by a 
long train of servants and dependants; and occa- 
sionally they ride on the plain, just out of the city 
gates, amusing themselves with throwing the je- 
reed. ‘They are noble horsemen, and should be— 
as that has ever formed the principal part of their 
education. Now-a-days, the common women go 
out a great deal; but still so veiled that you can- 
not see much of them, except that they are gene- 
rally very short, most unbecomingly fat, and look 
very like moving pillars from the form of their 
dress. ‘The large, clumsy yellow boots, in which 
they walk, deprives them of all grace and freedom 
of motion. I have been several times advised to 
cultivate the acquaintance of some of the distin- 
guished ladies; but as I do not speak Turkish, I 
have not felt much inclined to do so. When we 
arrived here, my husband paid a visit to one of the 
Beys or princes, to whom we had letters of intro- 
duction. In the course of conversation, he men- 
tioned that in a few days he should journey into 
the interior of the country. The Bey immediately 
asked if he should take his harem with him; and 
said if it was to remain his ladies would be very 
happy to make its acquaintance. The next day I 
received a very polite invitation to visit them ; but 





it was raining very hard, and I excused myself. 
A few days afterwards I sent notice that if it was 


convenient I should be happy to call upon them; 
but the harem had gone out to one of their coun- 
try-seats: so I was again disappointed. I after- 
wards had some flowers and compliments from 
them; but my intercourse has not extended any 
further. 

The Franks and Greeks are the only two peo- 
ple, in this gathering of nations, with whom I as- 
sociate. The furmer are descended from all the 
European nations; and consequently have traces 
of all. They all speak French, besides the orien- 
tal languages ; and dancing, and occasionally a lit- 
tle music, completes their idea of a finished edu- 
cation. I fortunately came in time for the carni- 
val, and have seen the society in their gala times 
and holyday dresses. The women are remarkably 
graceful and gracious in their manners: but beyond 
compliments and a little insipid raillery and mere 
common-places, you cannot expect any of the gra- 
ces of conversation ; for they are so lamentably 
ignorant, they make sad mistakes when they step 
out of the common track. I have been asked if 
America was not very near Egypt. The Greek 
women are as ignorant and not so much accom- 
plished, but they are warm-hearted and unaffected 
in their manners; yet are excessively fond of dress, 
and adorn themselves with the most unbecoming 
variety of colors and ornaments. ‘They have partly 
adopted European fashions, but have not yet learned 
to wear the Frank dresses with ease. I hope you 
will not accuse me of envy, if I acknowledge to 
you that I have not seen a single Eastern lady who 
has struck me as being beautiful. ‘They are often 
richly favored by nature, but there is such a want 
of the grace and refinement arising from intellec- 
tual culture, that, after the first moment, there is 
none of the magic charm of beauty felt. And the 
poet’s comparison of the ‘* Jewel and Flower”’—in 
speaking of a passionate and lovely Greek girl, 
and the calm, cultured and elegant girl of civilized 
life—is strikingly true; both are natural and beau- 
tiful; but the jewel is so much more enduring than 
the flower. From these remarks you may judge 
that the society does not afford me many resour- 
ces: but the city furnishes me so many others I 
never feel the want of this. I never weary of 
examining the Venetian walls of the city, which 
have, in every salient and receding angle, the cross 
worked in beautiful marbles which appear to have 
been taken from heathen temples, over which the 
star and crescent of the Turkish banner now float : 
and the Roman arches of triumph raised by Augus- 
tus and Constantine the Great: and the beautiful 
circular temple of the Cadiri, 

“In which gods yield, and religions take their turn : 

’T was Jove’s, twas Christ’s ; ’tis Mahomet’s.” 

All these things speak of such vast changes in men 
and nations, that the mind is ever overflowing, and 
must grasp much to read these historical memen- 
toes. And now and then accident throws me upon 
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some unexpected incident which serves for my 
amusement: such as happened a few days since, 
when we were walking with the English Consul, 
and I expressed a wish to go into a beautiful gar- 
den, by the open-door of which we were passing. 
He sent up the Turkish guard for a permission to 
enter—and suddenly I found myself in a Turkish 
fortress, passing through fierce looking guards; and 
over all the ramparts and bastions, examining can- 
non and culverins; and into the damp, dark maga- 
zines, to see the balls, bombs and shells. And af- 
terwards, when I found myself seated in the com- 
mandant’s parlor, on one of those broad couch-like 
sofas, drinking coffee and sherbet, while the men 
were smoking and making compliments around 
me, I searece felt like myself. In that Turkish 
fortress, surrounded by men with their strange Eas- 
tern dresses and foreign tongues, and looking from 
the windows on a soft oriental scene, and 


“‘O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea,” 


I felt like the little Greek girl who threw herself 
on the shore and cried—‘ Oh, thou sea that sepa- 
ratest me from my mother !” 

But my walks are not often thus varied by unex- 
pected visits to Turks. They usually lie through 
the guarded city gates to Bez-che-nar, the evening 
promenade ; which is a green spot of beauty on the 
seashore crowned with venerable and spreading 
plane trees, where you may wander as in a forest, 
with the solemn voices of the waters around you; 
or seat yourself with the gay parties who always 
collect there in the evening, in or near the kiosk, 
and refresh yourself with coffee—while the gentle- 
men smoke their pipes, not in Turkish silence and 
solemnity, but enlivening nature with French lo- 
quacity. One afternoon we had walked apart from 
the rest, and while resting myself upon the gnarled 
roots of an ancient tree, a Greek woman approached, 
carrying a beautiful child in her arms and leading 
another by the hand. She addressed herself to 
me, beseeching my pity and protection. She said 
her husband had suddenly died, and she had walked 
from Berea—forty miles—but on the way lost her 
passport; and when she went to the gate the sol- 
diers and custom-house officers drove her away : 
and now, if I did not help her, she must sleep out, 
without shelter, in weariness and sorrow. It was 
a sad dilemma. We had just passed through the 
gates alone, and did not know whether even our 
Frank dress* would enable us to protect her into 
the city. We called to a gentleman near to aid 
our council, and he at once decided it would be no 
harm to smuggle in any thing Greek under the 


* The Turks have unbounded contempt for the Frank or 
Christian dogs, but the European Consuls have given the 
authorities so much trouble, they have been taught to treat 
every thing Frank with great respect. The consuls in 
Turkey live and act pretty much like independent princes, 
and exercise more authority and enjoy more privileges than 
the ambassadors in civilized countries. 
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eyes of Turkish custom officers; and it was pro- 
posed we should enter by another gate, and pass 
the woman for my servant in case any questions 
should be asked. On the way we impressed six or 
eight other gentlemen, and walked through all ob- 
stacles without encountering any difficulties; and 
we had so many jests and so much laughter, I be- 
gan to think smuggling quite a pleasant business. 

The country around Salonica is so beautiful that 
there is no want of inducements to exercise in the 
open air; and our walks are often varied by plea- 
sant rides, in which we have freer scope, and see 
more of the lovely nature of this part of the world. 
Our last ride was over the wide plain of Salonica ; 
which is now waving with luxuriant grain, and is 
not divided into fields by fences—but only with 
ditches—which do not at all mar its lake-like uni- 
formity. In the midst of the plain rises one of 
those many tumuli, which are ever exciting and 
tantalizing the conjectures and curiosity of anti- 
quarians and historians. We left our horses and 
ascended the mound, which is about a hundred feet 
high, and narrows from the base upwards—forming 
on the top a platform of twenty feet square. The 
whole is covered with grass and shrubs, and looks 
as ancient as the natural hills. We had a charm- 
ing view from the summit. Around us lay the 
green plain, and beyond the city, with its white 
walls and battlements—sloping down from the 
snow-capped Corphyates to the blue sea—which 
walled in by high and broad Olympus, lay gentle as 
a lake, and the vessels stood motionless on its 
soft bosom. Yet we lingered not long ; but were 
soon again on our noble horses, sweeping like the 
wind over the smooth roads of the level plain—until 
we stopped before the gates of the deserted palace 
of Selim Pacha; where we again dismounted, and 
stood solitary in a waste gardén, growing rank 
with beautiful flowers, and wandered alone, with 
only the echo of our footsteps, in vast airy halls. 
I seated myself in one of the high open windows, 
and as I breathed the soft, fresh perfumed air that 
came over the neglected flowers below me, I fell 
into one of those delicious reveries of poetry—that 
dreamy sleeping of the spirit, which brings back to 
us again all the beautiful fictions of youth—and I 
thought, to recline in that open room on a luxu- 
rious ottoman, and gaze forever on the sunlight 
upon the hills and the moonbeams upon the waters, 
would be like an Elysian life. But a sound broke 
the spirit of my dream, and away we went again 
through fields and over hillocks—now and then 
passing a quiet grave in a gentle green spot, with 
a flowing fountain; and so lingered on to the city, 
feeling the truth and beauty of these lines : 

“It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingeic’s high note is heard ; 


¥ * * * 
And gentle winds, and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 
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Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave is deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the heavens that clear obscure, 

So softly dark, so darkly pure, 

Which follows the decline of day 

When twilight melts beneath the morn away.” 


HUMAN GLORY. 


A glimm’ring star is human glory, 
Rising but to set again; 

Fading, like some fabled story, 
Pictured on a dreamer’s brain. 

It comes in pride,—its lustre throwing— 
O’er the sky of life doth sweep ; 

Awhile in light and beauty glowing, 
Sinking then to darkness deep. 


Where are Prophets, Kings and Sages, 
Who have trod the paths of Fame? 
Crumbled in the dust of ages, 
Living only now in name. 
Side by side the great are sleeping, 
"Cold, the lowly turf beneath ; 
History alone is keeping 
Titles, deeds, and names from death. 


Where are they who lived when Science 
Burst the fetters of the Mind— 
At the Tyrants hurled defiance, 
Who had dared enslave mankind ?7— 
Where the men whose chainless spirits 
Soared, as to high worlds of bliss, 
Seized the treasures mind inherits, 
Brought them down as spoils to this ? 


Arts in Orient climes that flourished ! 

Kings that owned their mighty sway !— 
Genius, and the friends that cherished 

Its high efforts,—where are they? 
Buried in their ruin splendid, 

Fragments scattered far and wide,— 
Palaces and prisons blended, 

Tell how Greatness—lived—and died. 


Pile on pile, her strength combining, 
Architecture raised her head,— 
Elegance and grace entwining, 
O’er the living and the dead. 
Then, in her success uprearing, 
She sought her brilliant crown to steep 
In the clouds on high careering,— 
Now that o’er her glories weep. 


Many a hero, earth has numbered, 
Boasted of their deeds and name ; 

In their glory they have slumbered, 
Perished ’mid their sounding fame. 

From the common masses singled, 
Honored with command they were ;— 

Their monuments with them have mingled 

In the dusty sepulchre. 


I feel as if I was conferring a sort of immortality 
upon my pleasures in sending them across the 
wide Atlantic to animate you months hence ; and I 
hope you will receive this transcript of them as a 
tribute from the grateful affection of your sister, 


M. 





Ancient cities, Time has humbled, 
Ruins mingle throne and tomb ; 
Grecian greatness long has crumbled, 
O’er her gates is written—‘ doom.’ 
Snowy temples once were laving 
Their tall summits in the sun; 
Over them the cypress waving, 
Tell us what that doom has won. 


Sparta in her beauty rising, 
Sent her fame o’er earth and sea; 
Thebes came up, the world surprising— 
Shone a moment brilliantly. 
Like the stars those cities hurried 
To the zenith—down the west ; 
Now in utter darkness buried, 
Safely in the shades they rest. 


Rome arose, a meteor sweeping, 
Swiftly o’er the wondering world, 
In tears and blood her banners steeping— 
Nations from their thrones she hurled. 
And to gain her boasted treasure, 
Seas of human blood she spilt— 
Soon she filled the shining measure 
Of her glory and her guilt. 


Where is Rome? and where her heroes ? 
Varied jewels in her crown! 

Her Numas loved—her hated Neros, 
With her to the dust went down. 

Long have leaning columns pointed 
To the bare and barren sod— 

Plains by Czsar’s blood anointed, 
Where he once in triumph trod! 


Who to Ninevah shall render 
Praise, for might her kings arrayed? 
Ruthless Time hath all her splendor 
In eternal sack-cloth laid, 
And Babylon, with her hanging bowers, 
Rising sweetly o’er the plain, 
Has faded with her world of flowers, 
And may never bloom again. 


Egypt in her beauty glowing, 

Once the pride of half the world— 
In honor, and in wealth o’erflowing— 
From her princely station hurled. 

Now the palace low is blending 
With the worn and wasted soil ; 
And the Obelisk is bending, 
To the ravager—a spoil. 


Persia with her monarchs, glorious 

In their crowns of gems and gold ;— 
Sweeping for a time victorious,— 

Has her tale of triumph told. 
Cambyses, like a raging billow, 

Swept o’er mountains of the dead ;— 
Darius scarce could find a pillow 

For his crownless—aching head. 


And Tyre, glittering on her mountain, 
Seem’d a jewel on the air ;— 

While the forest—flower and fountain, 
Sported in their beauty there. 

Gone, are all the joys that crowned her, 
Dry is every pleasant stream ; 
And the owls that gather round her 
Hers and Sidon’s dirges scream. 
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Capernaum that her prowess boasted, 
Raised to heaven her jewell’d brow; 
Of her gems and gold exhausted, 
Lies as low as Sodom now. 
Like the scenes of fabled story, 
Glimm’ring on a dreamer’s brain, 
The flashes come of human glory 
Fade to nothingness again. J. N. M. 
Baltimore, Md. 1839. 





MY UNCLE’S UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 
NO VI. 


LETTERS OF ONE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OF VIRGINIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Last winter, whilst spending a few weeks with a friend 
in Lower Virginia, | was kept within doors for several days 
together, by one of those long-continued monotonous rains, 
which are characteristic of the winter in the tide-water 
portions of this state. My friend was one of those, who 
prefer the sports of the field, and indeed any out-of-the-door 
exercise, to literary pursuits ; and of course, it was not to 
be expected that his library should be very extensive. A 
copy of the Virginia Housewife, an odd volume of an old 
novel of the 17th century, together with several superan- 
nuated almanacs, constituted the whole stock of literature 
which I found at my disposal. For the first day I contrived 
to amuse myself with these; but when the second com- 
menced, and I saw my friend, after carefully examining 
the clouds and the wind, deliberately seating himself in a 
corner, and preparing for a nap, (a most. infallible indication 
that there was no clear weather to be expected that day,) I 
began to feel all the premonitory symptoms of a fit of the 
blues. In order to save myself from this, if possible, I 
asked him if he had not some old newspapers, or magazines, 
or something else in the reading line, with which he could 
furnish me. His answer was, “I never meddle with poli- 
tics, and on that account take no newspapers, and as for 
magazines, I have no time to read them ;—but,” continued 
he, “‘ there is somewhere about the house, a bundle of old 
manuscript letters, written by a younger brother of my 
wife’s great-grandfather’s great uncle, when he first came 
to Virginia; and if you have a mind to try your skill in de- 
ciphering them, they are at your service ; though 1 must 
tell you before-hand, they are written in some foreign lan- 
guage, in French I suppose, as the writer was a native of 
France.” My attention was at once aroused by the men- 
tion of old manuscripts, for I have long had something of a 
penchant for antiquarian research, and I begged my friend 
to let me have them. If they are difficult to decipher, so 
much the better, thought 1; they will furnish me with em- 
ployment until this long rain is fairly over. After search- 
ing for a little time, my friend returned to the room, with a 
roll of dusty manuscripts in his hand, much defaced by care- 
less usage, but still more by the heedless hand of time. I 
applied myself at once to the task of examining them; and 
on reading them over, found that they were written between 
the years 1606 and 1623, and contained, besides more pri- 
vate matters, an account of the settlement of Jamestown, 
and other events of equal interest in the early history of 
Virginia. On collating them with the most authentic his- 
tories, I find that there is a remarkable coincidence in all 
important particulars ; and as these letters contain a more 





seen, I have determined to translate them and give them to 
the public, persuaded that in so doing, I shall perform a 
work acceptable to all those who take an interest in the 
commencement and rise of this good old commonwealth. 

Respecting the character of the author, I have been able 
to gather but little. According to the family traditions, he 
was a younger brother of the Latrobe family ; of an ardent 
temperament and a romantic disposition, and was induced 
to accompany Capt. Smith to this country, partly from per- 
sonal friendship for Smith, and partly from a pure love of 
adventure. Respecting his personal appearance, I can 
speak with greater certainty, as there is a portrait of him 
still in the possession of the elder branch of his family. In 
this, he is represented as a small man, with piercing black 
eyes, a high forehead, with the hair combed back in the 
style of king James’s reign, black mustaches and beard, 
and a nose, gentle reader, just such a nose as in imagination 
we always bestow upon a romantic person. I have thought 
it advisable to say thus much respecting the author of these 
letters, in order that the reader may be prepared to under- 
stand them. In translating them, I have endeavored faith- 
fully to preserve the writer’s ideas, though the style of ex- 
pression is entirely my own, and the translation by no 
means a literal one. Should Virginia ever follow the ex- 
ample of several of the Northen and Eastern states, in the 
formation of a Historical Society, [ will endeavor to pro- 
cure the manuscripts themselves for its library, so that any 
person who may be curious to examine them in their origi- 
nal form, may be at liberty todo so. For the present, my 
friend has forbidden me to mention his name, lest, should 
the letters excite any attention, he should be troubled with 
the inquiries of the curious. 


LETTER I. 


Lonpon, Eng. Nov. 2, 1606. 
Dear SISTER: 


Since 1 last wrote you, I have had the good fortune to 
meet with Capt. John Smith, the English gentleman, who 
the winter before the last, spent several days at Latrobe 
chateau, whilst our dear father was yet living. You have 
doubtless heard of some of his wonderful exploits, in the 
late war between Hungary and the Turks. He is now en- 
gaged heart and soul in an expedition which is fitting out, 
to form a settlement in Virginia, in America. The com- 
pany, of which Smith is a member, embraces many of the 
most respectable and influential merchants of London and 
Bristol, together with some men of influence in the govern- 
ment, and has received a royal charter. The object which 
the company have in view in fitting out this expedition, is 
to establish a colony somewhere in the territory of Virginia ; 
and in this way, to get a portion of the country into their 
hands. Smith, I think, is actuated less by mercenary mo- 
tives, or the prospect of any pecuniary gain which may ac- 
crue to himself, than by a love of adventure, and a burning 
desire to see this New World, of which he has heard so 
much. He has even infected me with his passion, and I 
have determined to accompany himin the voyage. Wheth- 
er I shall remain in the country more than a year or two, is 
yet to be determined. My present purpose is, after having 
seen something of Virginia, and tried for a time, a life ina 
new country, to return to my own loved France, and in all 
probability, there to spend the remainder of my days. Do 
not be surprised at this determination of mine to go to Vir- 
ginia ; I did not form it hastily ; at least, not hastily for me: 
I took two whole days to think about the matter, before I 
fully made up my mind to go; and do not trouble yourself 


'to make any efforts to prevent my going; for all such efforts 
circumstantial account of events, than I have anywhere else 


must prove vain, as our vessel will have sailed before this 
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letter reaches you. Inthe course of a few years, should 
no unforeseen misfortune befall me, I will bring you a true 
and faithful account of this new country. 

A week or two since, I met Edmund B., the young gen- 
tleman with whom you and I were so much pleased last 
winter. His uncle, with whom he resides, generally spends 
his winters in London, and is now here. I spend a portion 
of almost every day with Edmund, and all that I see of him 
confirms the good opinion of him [ had before formed. He 
is certainly a most noble-spirited and generous young man ; 
and one of the most unpleasant circumstances in my leav- 
ing London, will be my separation from him. And by-the- 
by, I have a secret to tell you. Edmund is deeply in love 
with a Miss Isabella V., a daughter of one of the gentlemen 
who is to sail with us to Virginia. I have not as yet had 
the pleasure of seeing her; though if I would take Ed- 
mund’s word for it, she is a perfect angel. I am oliliged to 
describe her in such comprehensive language, as Edmund 
never descends to particulars in speaking of her, unless 
when asked a particular question, and then, it matters not 
what the excellence named may be, she is always sure to 
possess it in perfection. ”Tis strange what transformations 
love will sometimes effect in the character of a person, as 
it appears to the eye of a lover; with what unreal and of- 
ten preposterous charms it will deck the most unlikely 
subject ; how like the sunbeam, it will paint the most beau- 
teous “how of promise” upon the coldest and darkest 
cloud. But in sober earnest, I expect that Isabella V. is a 
very pretty, amiable body; at least, I most sincerely hope 
she is as much as this, for Edmund's sake; and as much 
more as she pleases. 

Poor Edmund! he is now in a world of troubles. It 
seems that he has not been long enough acquainted with 
Isabella to make his love known; and fears to break the 
matter to her at the present juncture, lest her sense of filial 
duty, and her determination to accompany her father to 
Virginia, should lead her to reject his suit. His uncle, at 
the same time, is so dangerously ill, that he cannot think 
of leaving him; so that it is more than probable the wide 
ocean will yet roll between these lovers. 


“Ah me! 
For all that I could ever hear or read, 
The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


Edmund’s present plan is, to let matters stand as they 
are for a time; and so soon as he can venture to leave his 
uncle, to embrace the first opportunity, and follow Isabella 
to Virginia. Until then, she is to be under my charge. I 
could hardly repress a smile, when I saw him hesitate in 
proposing to me the last particular of the plan. I do not 
think that he seriously doubted, for a moment, my strict 
sense of honor, but, like all other lovers, thinking his cho- 
sen one by far the most lovely creature in the world, he 
hesitated, not knowing what the effect of her charms upon 
me might be. I[ have really a great curiosity to see this 
paragon of perfection, who has so completely captivated 
poor Ned: and I have half a mind to fall in love myself the 
first good opportunity that offers ; so that I too may believe 
that angels yet linger in this lower world. But if I do, I 
shall certainly choose a more “ fitting opportunity” than Ed- 
mund has. Give my love to all the family at home, and do 
not fail to let me hear from you as often as may be ;—at 
best, the opportunities will be “few and far between,” 
and on that account there is the greater need that none of 
them should be suffered to pass unimproved. Forward 
your letters to the care of Oshorne & Co., Crutched-friars, 
London, and they will always send them to me by the first 
vessel that sails. 

Your affectionate brother, 
Pierre Latrose. 





LETTER II. 
Snip Neptune, at sea, Jan. 27, 1607. 
Dear SISTER: 


We sailed from London on the 21st of December last, 
and thus far have had a safe, and on the whole, not an un- 
pleasant voyage. We have encountered one or two pretty 
severe storms, but this is no more than was to be expected 
at this season of the year. Indeed, a storm, if it be not too 
severe, is desirable rather than otherwise. It breaks in 
upon the dull monotony of a sailor’s life, and disperses the 
clouds of ennui, which in calm weather and a quiet sea, are 
apt to gather around him. Since we lost sight of land, and 
I have been able to see nothing save the ocean all around 
me and the blue vault of heaven above, I have learned to 
look upon a sailor’s life in a somewhat different light from 
what I once did. Having spent all my life within sight of 
the sea, I thought I had a pretty correct notion of what a 
sailor’s life was; but the trial of it I have now had, has 
certainly given me some new ideas on the subject. How 
often, in the happy hours of my childhood, have 1 wandered 
along the beach near my own loved home, and as I have 
cast my eye over the wide expanse of waters unruffled and 
glistening like a bright mirror in the summer’s sun, have 
wished for some fairy bark to bear me from my native 
France to visit distant climes. Or when the tempest has 
raised old ocean’s billows, and from a distance my ear has 
caught their hoarse murmur as they broke upon the shore, 
how often have I wished myself embarked in some stout 
ship, successfully outriding the threatening storm; and 
what feats of heroism have I then performed. But cross- 
ing the ocean in a common man-built vessel, subject to all 
the caprices of the winds ; now remaining for days together 
almost motionless, and then driven forward with a fury 
which would make you fear that the next moment your 
frail bark will be dashed in pieces, is a very different thing ; 
and though not altogether so unpleasant a life as man can 
lead and yet survive, falls very far short of the glowing 
visions of inexperienced youthful fancy. 

The day before yesterday, one of our number died; and 
last evening we committed his body to the deep. I had 
never before seen a burial at sea, and this has made an im- 
pression upon my mind which will not be soon effaced. A 
little before sunset, we all assembled upon deck ; the corpse 
was brought up, wrapped in a piece of canvass, and laid 
upon the companion-way. The chaplain went through with 
the solemn burial-service of the church of England, and 
having offered up a short prayer, four sailors raised the 
bedy upon their shoulders, and bearing it to the stern of the 
vessel, cast it overboard. There was one plunge, and the 
waters, heedless of the charge committed to them, lost every 
trace of it forever. I used to think, that when my spirit 
took its flight, I should not care where my body might be 
laid; but there is something so cold, so dreary, in a resting 
place far down in the green sea ; something so cheerless in 
the idea of being left where no mark can be made to point 
out the place of my repose, that my prayer now is, that my 
bones may rest with those of my fathers. 

But enough of this: I will turn to a subject in which! 
know you will take more interest. Since we have been at 
sea, [ have become very well acquainted with [sabella V. ; 
and although I have not found her all that Edmund had de- 
scribed her, | can truly say I think her one of the most 
charming young ladies with whom I have ever been ac- 
quainted. Do not imagine from this that I am about to fall 
in love with her.. Without saying what I might do in other 
circumstances, my knowledge of Edmund’s attachment to 
her, and the good reason I have to believe that attachment 
to be mutual, will be an effectual safeguard against any 
such feeling. My day, if indeed I am to have a day, has 
not yet arrived. I have somewhere met with the remark, 
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“that some men were so good, that Heaven gave them 
wives as a blessing ; that others were so bad, that Heaven 
gave them wives as a curse ; whilst there was a third class, 
not good enough to be ranked with the former, nor bad 
enough to be ranked with the latter, and these constituted 
the honorable fraternity of old bachelors.” I think that this 
third class must be the one to which I belong. Well, be it 
so! “He who marries, but affords a double mark to misfor- 
tune,” as some philosophical bachelor has said. 

As you are acquainted with Edmund B., and also in vir- 
tue of your character as a woman, you naturally take an in- 
terest in all these matters, a few particulars respecting Miss 
Isabella may not be uninteresting to you. She is an only 
daughter, and now an only child. Her father was formerly 
a gentleman of moderate fortune, and resided in the neigh- 
borhood of Bristol, where Isabella was born and educated. 
She had the misfortune to lose her mother when she was 
but five years old, and since that time has been the com- 
panion of her father, and associated more with gentlemen 
than with persons of her own sex, Her education, too, has 
been much like that commonly given to boys. Her father 
is a fine classical scholar, and has himself superintended 
her education. You might infer from these circumstances 
that her mind and temper would have received a masculine 
turn; but if such be the fact, I have never discovered it in 
my intercourse with her ; so far from it, | have seen nothing 
but the most perfect gentleness in her manners, and what 
has struck me as something remarkable in a person educa- 
ted as she has been, she manifests a peculiarly delicate 
sense of propriety and womanly reserve. But it is in her 
personal appearance, I suppose, you will feel most interest. 
As your curiosity on this point is a very natural if not a very 
laudable one, | will endeavor to satisfy it, though I fear that 
after all is said that I can say, you will not be much wiser 
than you were before. Her eyes are by far the most ex- 
pressive feature in her face. Do you recollect the appear- 
ance of cousin Mary’s laughing blue eyes, which I used so 
much to admire? not a deep blue, nor yet a very light one, 
verging neither towards the azure nor the gray; a pair of 
eyes as variable in their expression as the sunbeam on the 
wavy sea; eyes which would put you in a good humor with 
the owner, no matter how much you might be out with all 
the world beside—Isabella’s eyes are in some respects, 
though not altogether, like them. As to the rest of her fea- 
tures, as my sheet is nearly full, I shall have to leave you, 
like the restorers of ancient sculpture, to imagine every- 
thing else in keeping with that which I have described, and 
you will then have some idea of her personal appearance. 
I shall write to you again before we reach Virginia. Until 
then, farewell. Your affectionate brother, 

PIERRE LaTROBE. 


LETTER III. 
Suip NEPTUNE, at sea, April 25th, 1607. 
Dear Sister : 

I hope you have received my letter of January 27th, for- 
warded by the ship Oxford. Two days after parting with 
the Oxford, we reached the Canary islands. Here we 
stopped for several days, in order that we might replenish 
our stock of provisions, take in water, and recruit the health 
of ourmen. During our stay at these islands, dissentions 
broke out among the leaders of our expedition, and Capt. 
Smith was seized and put in irons. The charge preferred 
against him was, that he was laboring to induce the colonists 
to mutiny, in order that he might gain the command of the 
expedition, and in the end, make himself king of Virginia. 
His accusors did not offer any evidence in confirmation of 
this charge, nor did Smith have even the formality of a 
trial. Thathe had in fact formed such a design as that with 
which he is charged, I do not believe that any one, not 


grossly prejudiced against him, believes. The truth is, his 
colleagues envy him his superior address and knowledge of 
the world; and fearful lest his increasing popularity should 
cast them entirely in the shade, they have proceeded to vio- 
lent measures against him. Thus it is in this world of ours, 
virtue often meets with punishment and vice with reward. 
I should not have dared to write this in English, lest my 
letter falling into the hands of some of our leaders, I should 
be considered as an accomplice of Smith. 

Since Smith’s imprisonment, I have more than once 
wished myself in France again ; but all such wishes I know 
are vain. Whilst I was allowed free intercourse with 
Smith, I could while away my idle hours in conversation 
with him, or in listening to a recital of some of his many 
adventures ; but now, that this source of amusement has 
failed me, I often know not what to do with myself. Our 
company of colonists, at least those on board the Neptune, 
and I believe those in the other vessels are not much better, 
are indeed a motley crew. There are some few broken-down 
gentlemen and younger sons of genteel families among them ; 
a still smaller number of those who had fortunes sufficient 
to have stayed in England and retained their rank in so- 
ciety ; the remainder consist of poverty-stricken adventu- 
rers, persons who have been sentenced to transportation, 
and some whom I strongly suspect of having cheated the 
gallows of its due. When I embarked in this expedition, I 
was not aware of the character of those who were to be 
engaged in it with me, or I should certainly have taken 
more than two days to make up my mind. 

My want of other associates has led me to seek the so- 
ciety of Isabella V. and her father more than I otherwise 
should have done. The company of Mr. V. is on the whole 
quite agreeable; but he has none of the enthusiasm or 
knowledge of the world, which rendered Capt. Smith so 
agreeable a companion ; and besides this, he has long been 
an invalid, and is at times affected with hypochondria. 
When actively employed, he seems to suffer but little, and 
indeed, to think but little of himself; but when he has no- 
thing to do for a long time together, and this has been his 
situation during our voyage, his hypochondria assumes its 
worst form; and then he entertains ali who will listen to 
him with most woful stories of his past and present suf- 
ferings. His daughter is the only person who has patience, 
on such occasions, to hear him through. In nothing have I 
admired her character more, than in her conduct towards 
her father when he gets into one of his talkative, melan- 
choly fits. She will sit by bim for hours together, and lis- 
ten to his long-winded, dismal tale, without manifesting the 
least weariness, or even inattention, though she must have 
heard it all five hundred times before. There are many 
ways in which the sincerity of our attachments may be 
tried, but of all possible ways, I think this must be the se- 
verest. If called upon to defend a friend with my sword, 
or to rescue him from some threatening danger, even at the 
risk of my life, I do not think I should hesitate. In such 
cases, the occasion itself furnishes excitement enough to 
bear a person through. But to sit day after day, and be 
prosed to death by the story of all his ailments, is a way in 
which I most sincerely hope I may never be cailed upon to 
testify my affection; for should I, I fear I should be found 
wofully deficient, even towards the best friend | have on 
earth. What makes Isabella’s conduct appear the more re- 
markable is, that she is now in the very spring-time of 
life, and is naturally of a lively disposition and fond of 
amusement. 

The other day, I could not but be amused with the man- 
ner in which Mr. V. had completely surrounded himself 
with diseases. He was commencing with an account of 
his rheumatism, with which he had been affected for the 
last seventeen years, when in order to deliver myself from 





a long story, and if possible to raise his spirits, I remarked, 
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that summer was now at hand, and he might reasonably in- 
dulge the hope that warm weather would relieve him; but I 
did not know the half of his troubles: he had four different 
diseases, he told me, for two of which warm weather was 
favorable and cold weather unfavorable, whilst for the other 
two it was just vice-versa; warm weather was unfavorable 
and cold weather favorable ; so that no matter how the sea- 
sons might change, they could bring no hope tohim. I 
could not repress a smile at the unfortunate concatenation 
of diseases with which he had invested himself; and Isa- 
bella, possessed as she is of a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
more than half-smiled too, though she seemed to feel so 
much for her father, that her smile was not one of glee, 
but a smile of sadness, if there be such a thing. In this 
particular, I believe Mr. V. is much like all hypochondri- 
acs; and this | suppose is one reason why you can never 
succeed in reasoning them out of their imaginary diseases. 

In my last letter, 1 mentioned that I believed the attach- 
ment of Edmund and I[sabella was mutual. I am every 
day more and more thoroughly satisfied of the correctness 
of my judgment in this matter. I have frequently taken 
occasion, when conversing with her, to mention Edmund, 
and to speak of him as my friend, and also to tell her such 
anecdotes of his past life as I have been able to pick up ;— 
and | have noticed, that on such occasions her eye glistens, 
and her whole countenance expresses a pleasure which she 
endeavors in vain to conceal; but that which is the most 
unequivocal evidence to my mind is, that if I leave an an- 
ecdote respecting him but half told, she never asks me a 
question about it. It is strange, with what care a woman 
will attempt to conceal her love, unconscious that by the 
very excess of her care, she renders evident the very thing 
she is attempting to conceal. 

April 26th.—I had written thus far, when the joyful sound 
of “ ISand ahead,” was heard from the man on “ the look- 
out,” and all letter-writing was in a moment banished frora 
my thoughts. I atonce mounted the rigging, and | cannot ex- 
press to you the joyful sensation which thrilled my every 
nerve, when my eyes first caught a sight of the green trees 
in the far distance. It was about 3, P. M., when the land 
was first discovered, bearing west-north-west of our ship; 
and as the breeze was favorable, before the close of day 
the coast was fully in view; and for the first time we saw 
the sun sinking to rest behind the forests of the new world. 
This morning we are anchored within a mile or two of the 
shore, awaiting the rising of the wind. To the north and 
south of us, two low sandy promontories are in view, to| 
one of which we have given the name of Cape Henry, and 
to the other, that of Cape Charles, in honor of king James’s 
two sons. Before us, lies the river, or bay as | think it 
should more properly be called, with its smooth surface 
glistening in the sun, far as the eye can reach. 

Just after day-break, a party from our vessel effected a 
landing on Cape Henry, for the purpose of seeking for wa- 
ter, and examining the country. 1 was myself one of the 
party, and the second person who set foot on shore. This 
our little expedition, into which most of us entered merely 
for the sake of the pleasure which it would afford, has cost 
one of the party his life, and may yet prove fatal to another. 
When we landed, there was nothing further from our 
thoughts, at least I can speak for myself, than the idea of 
meeting with any of the natives. But scarcely had we 
been on shore five minutes, when several arrows came 
whizzing amongst us, and at the same instant, a party of | 
savages started up froma neighboring thicket, and with a 
fierce yell of delight, took to the forest. They doubtless 
saw that two of their arrows had taken effect ; one of them 
piercing its victim near the heart, and the other striking a 
man in his right arm. The one who was pierced near the 
heart, died almost immediately, and wrapping him in his 


strange land. The other, who, strange as it may seem, is 
old Mr. V., yet lives, though the surgeon considers his 
wound a very dangerous one, and fears a fatal termination 
of his case. When her father was first brought on board, 
Isabella seemed for a moment overwhelmed with her mis. 
fortune ; but seeing the necessity there was for exertion on 
her part, she soon overcame her feeling of despondency, 
and at once devoted all her attention to her wounded pa- 
rent. Old Mr. V. himself seems to suffer less from his 
wound than he did from his imaginary diseases before ; and 
what seems a little remarkable, his real misfortune has 
banished all his fanciful ones from his mind ; just as the 
coming of a man of flesh and blood is said to put to flight 
a legion of ghosts and evil spirits. This morning’s adven- 
ture forms rather an unpromising commencement for our 
sojourn in America ; and were | at all superstitious, I should 
be inclined to look upon it as betokening anything but good 
to our expedition. But the truth is, the savages along the 
sea-board have frequently been duped and badly treated by 
passing voyagers, and being aznable to distinguish between 
the innocent and the’ guilty, they take vengeance upon the 
first white man that falls into their hands. To-morrow we 
are to commence the ascent of James river, as we have 
named it. Your affectionate brother, 
PIERRE LATROBE. 


LETTER IV. 


VirGINIA, America, May 23d, 1607. 
Dear SIsTER: 

We have at length fixed upon a place of settlement, and 
commenced erecting for ourselves temporary habitations in 
the New World. From my letter of April 26th, you will 
learn the particulars of our voyage from the Canaries, and 
also of our first landing in this country. In my present let- 
ter I will resume my story where in my last I left it. Early 
in the morning on the 27th of April, we proceeded across 
the bay, to the mouth of James river. As we commenced 
the ascent of the river, the country assumed a much more 
interesting appearance than that which we had before seen. 
Like almost all other parts of this country which we have 
yet visited, it was covered with tall forests of pine, except 
just along the margin of the river. Towards evening, it 
was thought advisable to make a second landing, in order 
to examine the country with a view toour settlement. This 
time, we were more cautious, and kept a strict look-out, to 
guard ourselves against any sudden attack from the savages. 

The land appeared good, and rising with a gradual swell 
from the river bank, appeared, in many respects, suitable 
for our intended settlement ; yet it was thought best to ex- 
amine the country further up the river, before fixing defi- 
nitely upon any place. When we had been on shore some 
half an hour or more, we discovered a party of the natives 
approaching us, but manifesting no hostile intentions. After 


carried to England aboat ten years since by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, we accepted an invitation to visit their village, eall- 
ed Keconhgtan, and spend the night withthem. In order to 
do us honor, soon after our arrival, they entertained us 
with a feast made of cakes of maize, and broiled venison; 
and at night. with a dance. But when I speak of an Indian 
dance, you must not picture to yourself one of the merry 


| evening sports of “ Sunny France ;’’ where the youth, ta- 


king his partner by the hand, trips lightly over the green 
turf, to the sound of the merry viol. The Indian dance is 


as different from this as possible; and yet in the circum- 
stances in which I first witnessed it, it interested me deep- 
ly. The village of Keconghtan consists of about twenty 
bark huts, built on a little piece of cleared ground in the 
midst of the forest. At night, when fires were lighted up in 





cloak, we gave him a soldier’s burial on the shore of this 


front of every hut, casting a glare of light upon the sombre 


conversing with them, through our interpreter, an Indian , 
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forests which surrounded us on every side, the dance com- 
' menced. The men rising from their seats, started with a 


» monotonous song. 


' their music conforming itself ‘to their movements. 


' ceed the violence of their movements and the horrid con- 
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slow movement, first backwards and then forwards, raising 
their great war-clubs as they moved, and chanting a strange 
As the dance proceeded, their move- 
ments became more and more rapid, they swung their clubs 
around their heads in a more and more threatening manner, 
At 


length, when the dance was at its height, nothing could ex- 


tortions of countenance which they exhibited. One would 
have supposed they were working their feelings up for the 
execution of some bloody tragedy or deed of desperate 
daring, instead of practising an amusement. The light 
which the fires cast upon their countenances, by bringing 
out their features in bolder relief, served to heighten the 
effect of the scene. For atime, I could almost have ima- 
gined myself a witness of one of those mysterious dances, 
which according to the stories I have heard in childhood, 
witches and evil spirits sometimes perform, when returning 
from their midnight expeditions, they give an account of 
their wicked deeds, and rejoice with fiendish delight over 
their success. How such a dance as that performed by 
the Indians could ever have been introduced among them, 
is more than I can tell ; or why they should have chosen to 
perform it in our presence, I know not, unless it might be 
intended to give us a high idea of their prowess in battle, 
How strange it is, that men born and nurtured in the very 
lap of nature, should have chosen for themselves so un- 
natural an amusement ; and how very unlike are real sava- 
ges, to the pictures of them which poets have given us. 
After the dance was over, we retired to rest, in a large hut 
which had been prepared for our reception ; leaving some of 
our number as a watch, to guard against surprise. The In- 
dians, however, showed no hostile intentions ; but on the 
contrary, treated us with the greatest kindness. 
But the strangest part of the story remains yet to be 
told. Would you believe that among our number, I dis- 
covered Edmund B.? It was even so. AsI think I have 
mentioned in a previous letter, our expedition consisted of 
three vessels; two ships and a bark. The bark did not 
leave England until more than a week after our vessel had 
sailed; having to touch at Bristol and take in some colo- 
nists, and complete her stock of provisions. The same day 
that we sailed, Edmund's uncle, by whose sickness he had 
been detained, died ; and Edmund having nothing to keep 
him in England, and learning there was yet a chance of his 
joining our expedition, made a hasty arrangement of his 
affairs, and embarked at once forthis country. The Siren, 
the bark just mentioned, did not come up with us, until we 
were “ standing out” from the Canaries ; and being obliged 
to stop there for a few days, we were again parted from 
her. In this way, although Edmund has been but a little 
way behind us, we have been in entire ignorance of his 
having quitted England. The day that we visited Kecongh- 
tan, the Siren came up with us, and our party being select- 
ed in part from each of the vessels, Edmund and I found 
ourselves, very unexpectedly, vis-a-vis on the shores of the 
New World. I could not have been more surprised, had 
one risen from the dead, than I was when [ discovered him 
landing from the Siren’s long-boat. At night, we were de- 
tailed for the same watch; and as we sat together in front 
of the hut in which our party were at rest, I gave hima 
full account of all that had occurred since we left England. 
When he heard that old Mr. V. was dangerously wounded, 
he requested that I would change places with him for the 
remainder of the voyage, in order that he might be near Isa- 
bella, and afford her what assistance he could, in these try- 
ing times. At first, 1 pretended to raise objections to the 
change, but seeing him inclined to take the matter seriously 


objections were all made in jest. How strangely jealous, 
love makes a man, of even his best friends. 

In the morning, we took a friendly leave of the Indians of 
Keconghtan, and returning to our vessels, proceeded up the 
river. After stopping several times, we at length reached 
this place, and landed just ten days ago, to commence our 
settlement. The natives, with Pashpiha their chief, re- 
ceived us kindly ; and on being informed of our intention, 
freely offered us as much land as we might need. When 
our proposal to settle among them was first made, Pashpiha 
called a council of his chief men, and having consulted 
them respecting the matter, returned us his answer ina 
short speech. Pashpiha’s manner in delivering his speech 
was peculiarly dignified and graceful, and the language in 
which he spoke was musical and very pleasant to the ear. 
I have heard it remarked by those who have visited this 
country before me, that the style of Indian oratory was 
highly figurative, and my own observation in the present 
case, confirms the justice of this observation. Indeed, 
there is a striking similarity in this respect between the 
Americans and the Asiatics. As this speech may be some- 
thing of a curiosity to you, I will give you as good a trans- 
lation of it as | am able ; yet you must remember it is only 
a translation, and a very imperfect one too, as our inter- 
preter, being but partially acquainted with the English lan- 
guage, was not able in every instance, to find an English 
word corresponding to the Indian one used by the speaker. 

“Pashpiha has considered your proposal. The Great 
Spirit is the Father both of our people and the pale-faces. 
This country he has given to us, and for many changes of 
the seasons we have dwelt in it alone. Now he has put it 
into your hearts to cross the great water which lies towards 
the rising of the sun. As you say, you come to trade with 
us and do us good, we extend to you the pipe of peace. 
We have land enough, and to spare. Take as muchas you 
need to erect your trading-houses upon, and live in ever- 
lasting peace with our people. You are now as a little 
streamlet, which has sprung up in our midst atthe touch of 
the finger of the Good Spirit. If the Good Spirit shall bless 
you, and you live at peace with our people, you may become 
like to that great river which rolls before your eyes :—but 
if you become our enemies, the heat of our anger will make 
you disappear forever. You are nowas a little tree, which 
the Good Spirit has planted in our land. If you live at 
peace with us, you may strike your roots deep into the 
earth, and lifting high your boughs toward heaven, live for 
many changes of the seasons; in winter, withstanding the 
storm and tempest; in summer, covering yourself with 
green leaves, and rejoicing in the sunshine; but should you 
become our enemies, we will tear you up by the roots, and 
the Good Spirit himself will destroy you with his thunder. 
The speech of Pashpiha is finished.” 

Since we have been on shore, we have all been busily 
engaged in clearing up land for the site of our intended 
village, erecting huts, and building a temporary fort for our 
stores, and as a place to which we may resort, in case of 
any sudden attack from the savages. All seem to take an 
interest in the work, and to labor with good will. When 
the weather will permit us to work, there is not an idle hand 
among us: and it is only because it is now raining, that I 
have found time to write the present letter. 

Your affectionate brother, 
Pierre Latrose. 


LETTER V. 


Jamestown, Virginia, June 21st, 1607. 
DEAR SISTER: 
As Capt. Newport intends sailing for England to-morrow, 
I cannot consent to suffer the opportunity to pass without 





to heart, and to become suspicious of me, I told him my 





writing toyou. From a letter written about a month since, 
and forwarded with this, you will learn our fortunes up to 
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the time of our commencing a settlement in this place. 
The month which has elapsed since the date of that letter, 
has heen to us an eventful month. We have already had a 
regular battle with the Indians, and judging from the spirit 
they manifested on that oceasion, I fear that battle will not 
be the last. But away with fear! when 1 started for this 
country, I took my life in my hand, and why should I now 
shrink from yielding it up, should such a sacrifice be neces- 
sary to secure a settlement in these fair regions ? I have not 
the most distant idea of returning to Europe for some time 
to come. The taste which I have had of life in this wild 
country, and that which | have already seen of the country 
itself, instead of satiating my appetite, has in fact increased 
it. It is true that the life I now lead is not the most easy 
one in the world, nor entirely free from danger ; but with 
such a companion as Capt. Smith at my side, [ very much 
prefer it to the dull beaten track of every-day life in my 
own country. 

Lest I should omit some particulars in which you would 
take an interest, | will tell my story regularly. The day 
after the date of my last letter, Capt. Smith was brought 
before the council; and no evidence being brought forward 
to sustain the charge made against him, and indeed, with- 
out any regular investigation of the case, he was released 
from imprisonment. From the first, he has demanded an 
open and public trial, such as the charter of the colony 
guarantees to the meanest colonist ; but this, his accusers 
have been afraid to grant him, lest their villainy should be 
brought to light. When they set Smith at large, they pre- 
tended to do it from sheer pity, and not because they were 
at. all satisfied of his innocence. What hypocrites does envy 
make men! how completely does it deaden every nobler 
feeling of man’s nature! When Smith left England, en- 
gaging with his whole soul in this enterprise, little did he 
think he should land in Virginia a prisoner, in irons, and 
under the charge of treason. When first informed that the 
council were disposed to free him, without affording him 
the opportunity of an open trial to establish his innocence, 
he seemed unwilling to accept of liberty on such terms ; 
but the interest he felt in the infant colony at length pre- 
vailed, and he consented to be enlarged for the present, on 
the terms the council had proposed, in order that he might 
exert himself for the public good ; reserving the right, how- 
ever, to demand a trial ata future day. The more I see of 
Smith, the more dol admire him. He certainly approaches 
nearer in character to one of the chivalrous knights of the 
good olden times, than any other man with whom it has 
been my fortune to meet. He is one of nature’s noblemen. 

A few days after his release, he sailed, in company with 
Capt. Newport, up James river, with the view of learning 
something of the country, and conciliating, as far as possi- 
ble, the native sachems or Indian princes around our set- 
tlement. In this expedition, the council permitted me to 
accompany him. And by the way, whilst speaking of the 
council I may as well mention a somewhat curious fact re- 
specting their appointment. When our expedition sailed 
from England, a set of general instructions for our voyage 
was publicly given us; but the paper containing the names 
of the five persons who were to constitute the council after 
our arrival in this country, and also, the specific instruc- 
tions for the government of the colony, were given us in a 
sealed box, which we were directed not to open until forty- 
« ‘.thours after coming in sight of land in the New World. 
On opening this box, it was found that Edward Wingfield, 
since elected President, and Capt. Smith, were members of 
th council. Smith of course was not allowed to take his 
seat with the others. 

On the morning of the 25th of May, our vessel com- 
menced its ascent of the river. The country on either side 
of the river we found very much like that which we had al- 
ready seen, until we reached the falls; here the country 





becomes at once more hilly, and the banks of the river more 
precipitous. The falls, or perhaps I should rather call 
them the rapids, present a truly magnificent spectacle. 
We came in sight of them early in the morning, on the 
fourth day after leaving Jamestown. The sun, which had 
just arisen, was shining through the pure atmosphere, with 
an intensity and splendor which in England, forever covered 
as itis with clouds, or even in the north of France, you 
never witness. It is only in the south of France, or in 
Italy, “‘ bright sunny Italyy” you can witness anything to 
compare with a Virginia May-morning. Just at the foot of 
the rapids, there is a little island which divides the river 
into two separate parts, and covered as it is with a luxuriant 
growth of large trees, bound around with the gorgeous trum- 
pet-creeper, now in full bloom, it appears to rise amid the 
foaming waters as if to afford a fit retreat for the presiding 
deity of the stream. A little further up the river, there isa 
second island, rising much higher from the surface of the 
water than the one already mentioned, and covered like it 
with green forest trees. The river itself is a noble stream; 
and as its waters rush over their broken channel, or wind 
and foam and roaramong the dark gray rocks which obstruct 
their course, and then glide off as smoothly and quietly as 
if they had never been disturbed, they present a spectacle 
which once seen, can never be forgotten. The second 
island, I have been told, has long been used as a consecra- 
ted burial ground by the neighboring tribes of Indians. 
They certainly could not have selected a more appropriate 
place ; and had not that which I have seen of these savages 
put to flight all my poetic conceptions of the character of an 
untutored people, I should have thought this place had been 
selected as calling up before their minds a vivid representa- 
tion of their condition in this world, and that which hope 
pictures as their condition beyond the grave ; here, full of 
trouble, like the river dashed into angry foam by opposing 
rocks ; there, these troubles all forgotten, like this same 
river, when the rocks are passed, placid, and bearing not the 
least trace of the commotion it has undergone. 

Had the selection of our place of settlement been left to 
me, a large extent of level ground, stretching off to the left 
of the rapids, would have been that on which I should have 
fixed ; and if this country ever becomes thickly settled, | 
doubt not, this place, being at the head of navigation, and 
affording so many advantages as it does for trade and 
manufactures as well as commerce, will one day become 
the site of a flourishing city. As I lay upon the deck of 
our vessel, gazing upon the scene spread out before me, 
my fancy was busy with the future. Who knows, thought 
I, but some century or two hence, a populous city, with its 
hundred spires pointing towards heaven, may cover this 
very spot, where now is seen nought but the tall forest tree 
waving in the passing breeze ; and the worship of the true 
God may ascend from pure hearts, where now is heard 
nought but the unmeaning jargon of idol-worship. But the 
Indian—where shal] he be then? Shall he have been driven 
far inland before the white man, like the rolling mist before 
the breeze; or shall he have adopted the customs of civi- 
lized life, and been lost by mingling with his conquerors! 
Time only can decide the question. 

At a distance of about two miles below the rapids, on the 
north bank of the river, there is a little Indian village, which 
is one of the favorite places of residence of Powhatan, the 
most powerful of the native sachems, and a sort of lord- 
paramount among the chiefs of this part of the country. As 
one of the objects we had in view in undertaking the pre- 
sent expedition, was to secure, if possible, the good will of 
the natives, we determined to visit him. On landing, we 
were received with every mark of friendship, and con- 
ducted at once to the village. Here we were ushered into 
the presence of the chief; a noble looking man, and one 
who, as our interpreter informed us, had done great feats in 
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his day. He is now beginning to show the effects of old 


age. After consulting with his assembled chiefs, and re- 


ceiving the presents we made him with great apparent 
pleasure, he concluded a treaty of peace with us, and of- 
fered to dwell in perpetual friendship with the white man. 
In the afternoon, we returned to our vessel. As the princi- | 
pal object of our mission had been thus accomplished to 
our satisfaction, and we had ascended the river as far as it 
was possible for us to go with our vessel, we determined on 
the morrow to start on our return to Jamestown. During 
our sail down the river, nothing worthy of notice occurred. | 

On landing at Jamestown, we learned to our surprise, 
that two days before, the Indians had made an attack upon 
the settlement. At the time at which the attack was com- 
menced, the colonists were engaged about their daily occu- 
pations, and thinking of nothing less than of any hostile | 
movement on the part of the Indians. The friendly feel- | 
ing which the natives had shown toward us, had lulled the | 
whole colony into profound security ; and what made their 
condition stili worse, President Wingfield, from some 
groundless apprehension of mutiny, had locked up all the 
arms and ammunition. In so defenceless a condition, they | 
had doubtless all perished, but for an accident which oc- 
curred just after the attack was commenced. A cross-bow 
shot from on board one of our vessels lying in the river | 
struck the limb of a tree, and severing it from the trunk, 
sent it to the earth with a tremendous crash. Some of the | 
Indians had taken shelter behind this tree, and when the 
limb fell among them, probably mistaking it for an indica- 
tion of the displeasure of their God, at once fled ; and in| 
their flight, were soon joined by the rest of the party. On| 
examining the condition of our party after the battle, it was | 
found that our loss was comparatively trifling. There was | 
but one boy killed, and sixteen or seventeen persons 
wounded. 

Among the wounded was old Mr. V. He had recovered 
almost entirely from the wound he had received at Cape 
Henry ; and being naturally avery courageous man, he was 
among the foremost in repelling the attack of the savages ; 
and unhesitatingly exposed himself to danger, in order to 
encourage the colonists to make a vigorous resistance. 
During the heat of the battle, he was struck by an arrow in 
his ieft temple, and has since died of the wound. The night 
after our return, the last night of his life, I watched with 
him. Edmund had been quite unwell for several days, and 
being worn out by his watching the night before, had re- 
tired to seek repose. Isabella, with all the tenderness of 
filial affection, sat at the head of his humble couch. I could 
not but sympathize with her in her suffering; and as I 
saw her bending over her father, and watching him with 
the intensest anxiety, as he enjoyed one of those short 
periods of repose, which the fever caused by his wound 
allowed him, the tear trembling in her eye, I felt more 
like weeping too, than I had felt for many a day before. 
Just before he breathed his last, he opened his eyes, and | 
turning his head a little, said to his daughter, “ Our Hea- 
venly Father is still good and gracious; put your trust in him, 
my child. Though he has determined io take me from you, 
he has not left you without a protector even in this wilder- 
ness. I believe that Edmund is worthy of your love; re- 
turn with him to England ; and never quit it but for some 
better reason than that which brought your father here.” 
As the old man uttered these words, I could not but apply 
to him that beautiful line of Virgil, 

“ Et moriens, dulcis reminisciter Argos.” 

Poor Isabella, she laid her head upon his bosom, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. About midnight, Mr. 
V. died. This was on Tuesday night, and on Thursday | 
we committed his remains to the earth, raising a simple | 
mound to mark the place of bis repose. 

Last week, Capt. Smith was brought regularly to trial. 
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The necessity there was of sending an account of the mat- 
ter to England, compelled his enemies to grant him a trial ; 
and his innocence was so fully established, his judges could 
do nothing but honorably acquit him. Since his acquittal, 
he has taken his seat in the council of the colony, and yes- 
terday, which was the Sabbath, he sat at the communion 
table with the other members of the council, in token of 
his complete reconciliation to them. 

When I commenced writing this letter, I had just return- 
ed from the hut oceupied as a chapel, whither | had gone 
to witness the ceremony of Edmund and Isabella's mar- 
riage. ‘They intend returning to England with Capt. New- 
port, and God grant they may long live, happy in each oth- 
er’s affection. Give my best love to brother Clement, and 
kiss little Nan for me, and tell her I have sent her a pair of 
indian moccasins by Edmund B., and that when she looks 
upon them, she must think of her brother far off, over the 
great waters. Your affectionate brother, 

Pierre Latrose. 


My Dear NePHew: 

The accompanying manuscript, consisting of letters 
which purport to be from one of the early settlers of Vir- 
ginia, and to contain a true account of the first settlement 
of Jamestown, were written some fifteen or sixteen years 
since. I send you the first five of the series. At the same 
time at which these were written, | continued the series for 
ten or twelve letters more ; but these last have been lost or 
mislaid, so that I cannot now put my hands on them. 
Those which I send you, however, will be sufficient to 
give you a general idea of my plan. 1 had noticed, that 
notwithstanding the existence of several well-written his- 
tories of Virginia, a most lamentable ignorance prevailed 
respecting the fortunes of this good old Commonwealth in 
by-gone days; and this more especially among the rising 
generation. With the hope of exciting some little atten- 
tion to our history, I commenced these letters. 

It was not my purpose to have gone minutely into the 
history of the colony, nor to have discussed matters of 
grave importance ; but simply to have given an outline 
sketch of the story, and as full and fair a representation of 
the spirit of that age, and of the character of some of the 
men who figured in our early annals, as 1 could embrace in 
a series of letters. Fearing that a historic narrative would 
prove tedious, and being precluded by my plan from reliev- 
ing that narrative by anything like a philosophical examina- 
tion of events, I determined to introduce fictitious tales, 
anecdotes, &c., as a sort of under-current, and in this way 
to keep up the interest of the reader. ‘These tales, how- 
ever, | intended to render strictly subservient to my general 
purpose, inasmuch as the incidents of which they were 
made up, should in every instance illustrate either those 
features of character which are common to men of all 
ages, and of course belonged to the colonists, or else, 
such as from the circumstances and conduct of the early 
settlers of Virginia, might be presumed to have been pecu- 
liar to them. Of this character is the tale embraced in the 
letters |send you. The next twoor three letters contained 
a tale connected with the ravages of famine and disease, 
which during the winter of 1607-8 nearly destroyed the 
colony. Then followed an account of Capt. Smith’s cap- 
ture by the Indians; and here Pocahontas was introduced, 
then in her thirteenth year, and not lost sight of until her. 
marriage to Rolf, six years afterward, viz: in 1614. In thy 
meantime, Pierre himself woos and wins his lady, a:daugh- 
ter of one of the principal colonists; and finally, the clo- 
sing tale was to have been one connected with “the ivy 
portation of one hundred maids, to serve as wives for tue 
colonists, and fix them to the soil,”—the “ mothers of Vir- 
ginia,” as they have been called—an event which took place 
in 1609, during the administration of Sir G. Yeardley. 
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[Jury, 





This event Cook has made the subject of one of his | jects worthy of a few moments’ consideration, which sug. 


choicest paintings, and I think it would afford a subject 
equally well suited to the province of the novelist. 

This plan seemed a very feasible one when I commenced 
the letters ; but after having written some sixteen or eigh- 
teen of them, I met with so many difficulties, and that which 
was finished was so little to my liking, that I abandoned 
the work altogether. Some of these difficulties I had an- 
ticipated and provided against ; others I met with as | pro- | 
ceeded, and knowing not how to overcome them, | stopped 
short in the middle of my work. 

One of the difficulties I had anticipated and provided | 
against, was that arising from the peculiar style of writing | 
common in that age. This I could not hope successfully | 
to imitate; and indeed I did not wish to imitate it, as it 
would be hardly tolerated by the mass of readers at the | 
present day. Smith’s own history of the settlement of Vir- | 
ginia, although it is written with all the enthusiasm which 
characterized its author, and contains a narrative of his 





wonderful personal adventures, is, by its style alone, ren- 
dered a tiresome book to most readers. Even Milton’s | 
prose writings find but few readers at the present day ; and | 
this not from any want of valuable thought or beautiful 
imagery, but simply from his antiquated style. It is true, | 


A ——<—<— ne —4 


gest themselves to my mind. One is, the extent to which 
a fictitious writer may properly be held accountable for 
the representations of individual character and of real 
events, which his works contain. In a historical fiction, 
where real personages are introduced, if the author, for the 
purpose of increasing the interest of his tale, or for any 
other purpose, gives a false representation of the actions or 
character of those persons, should he be considered a slan- 
derer? I think he should. He has no right to introduce a 
real personage, without first studying his character as it ap- 
pears in authentic history ; and having once learned that 
character, he should feel himself just as sacredly bound 
not to falsify it in fiction as in history itself. He may 
bring out the features of that character in bolder relief than 
the historian; for this is expected at his hands. He may 
introduce fictitious incidents to illustrate that character, for 
this too is expected ; but he has no right whatever to give 
an essentially incorrect representation. If he wishes to 
depict « character for which history furnishes no original, 
let his whole work be confessedly fictitious. A hero’s 
reputation with posterity is his own, by virtue of the most 
sacred right; and for my own part, I would much sooner 


rifle his grave, and scatter his ashes dishonored to the four 


that most of us, if questioned respecting the matter, will | winds of heaven, than by any act of mine abate the just 


say we admire Milton’s prose; but if I mistake not, the 


measure of praise which is his due. I call your attention 


great majority of us mean, we admire it at a distance. ‘This | particularly to this subject, lest the example of some of our 
difficulty I provided against by feigning that the letters | first novelists should lead you into error. Some of our best 


were originally written in French, and that the present was 
only a free translation of them, In this way I removed 
another difficulty at the same time: viz. the difficulty aris- 
ing from the improbability that any writer would speak 
with perfect freedom of passing events, and of the conduct 
of men in power, in that age of arbitrary government, when 
such cénduct would have subjected him to loss of life, or at 
least to loss of liberty. In order that the writer might seem 
naturally to descend to inconsiderable particulars in his 
narrative—and without this it is impossible to render any 
narrative interesting—the letters were addressed to a sis- 
ter, and not to a brother or father. Women, from the na- 
ture of their etployments, continually engaged as they are 
about the petty concerns of domestic management, and ex- 
cluded from all the more important business of the world, 
or for some other reason, which, bachelor as I am, I will not 
take upon me to determine, take a deep interest in little 
matters, such as men will hardly listen to. 

There were other difficulties which arose before me as I 
proceeded, and at length brought me entirely to a stand. 
Among the more important of these, was the almost entire 
absence of authentic facts, which might serve as foundations 
for the tales. I found, that if I prosecuted my original un- 
dertaking, I should have to depend upon my imagination 
almost entirely for these ; and that in this way, I should be 
compelled to introduce so much fictitious matter, as to de- 
feat the end I had in view in writing the letters—that [ 
should be compelled, as I once heard it remarked respect- 
ing a certain historical novelist, “to tell more lies than 
truths.” Another difficulty, and one which I found by no 
means an inconsiderable one, was that of keeping the two 
distinct parts of the work in their proper places; keeping 
the authentic and fictitious parts of the narrative, each from 
encroaching upon the space which properly belonged to the 
other. When I would commence a tale, and become in- 
terested in it, history would for a time be almost forgotten ; 
or when I directed my attention to the historic part, my 
story would “fall into a decline,” and before I was aware 
of it, would be so far gone as to be beyond the reach of my 
medico-literary skill. Such were some of the difficulties 
I encountered in attempting to write these letters, and 
which led me eventually to abandon my undertaking. 

In reading over these letters, there are one or two sub- 


writers of fiction, and Scott among others, have sinned 
grievously on this point. 

Another subject of remark suggested by the perusal of 
these letters, is that of the character an author assumes in 
a work of fiction. In the present instance, Pierre relates 
nothing but what he feels, or sees, or hears ; nothing but 
what he may be presumed to know, without doing the least 
violence to nature. This is a style of fiction which is well 
adapted to some kinds of narrative ; but in other cases, it 
will not answer the purpose. In most fictions, more espe- 
cially those of deep interest, the feelings and motives of 
men are among the author’s most valuable materials, and 
secret acts and conversations are of much greater impor- 
tance than public ones. In such cases, the author has but 
one of two courses to pursue ; either the hero and heroine 
must relate their own stories, or else the author himself 
must assume the attribute of omniscience, an attribute 
which belongs to Deity alone. The former course is by far 
the most natural one ; indeed, nothing can be more unnatu- 
ral than the latter, and yet the latter is the one generally 
chosen. Is it not strange, that accustomed as we are to 





judge of the correctness of statements by their probability, 
we can yet sit down to a modern novel, and become as 
deeply interested in the narrative as we could if every 
word of it were true ; and this too, when the evidence of its 
falsity glares upon us from every page? It might be sup- 
posed that this was the effect of habit; and that those only 
who have commenced novel-reading in early life, before 
their minds were matured sufficiently to notice the incon- 
gruity between that which is related and that which must 
be supposed to be the extent of the author’s information, 
could thus be carried away with the interest of a tale. But 
such is not the fact. A person who has never read a novel 
until after he has long taken part in the business of the 
world, will often read one with greater zest than a younger 
person. I have before remarked, that in fictitious writing, 
we must sometimes depart from nature, and the present is 
an instance of this kind. Your affectionate uncle. 


To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

Thus ends the series of my Uncle’s Unpublished Manu- 
scripts. If the perusal of them shall have directed the at- 
tention of any of your readers to the subject of the philoso- 
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phy of fiction, the end for which they were given to > the} 
public will have been accomplished. Since my uncle’s | 
death, his papers have come into my possession. Among | 
them I have found some other pieces, which I may send 
you ata future day. Yours, very respectfully, 

GEORGIUS. 





THE BATHOS OF MUSIC. 


BY AN AMATEUR, 





Music !—divinest power of Art 
By mortals e’er profest,— 
Alike to charm the feeling heart, 
And soothe the savage breast: 
How captivating—when by young, 
And fair and lovely maid, 
We hear sweet “Angel’s whisper” sung, 
—‘* Yankee Doodle” played ! 


How sweetly falls from lips most dear 
Our loved and favorite song, 

Which we could list for hours to hear, 
Nor think the moments long ! 

And Oh! how sweet, when thus we’ve given 
Free vent to feeling’s flow,— 

To sweetest thoughts, which, born in heaven, 
Bless mortals here below— 

To hear the charming fair strike up 
** Zip Coon,” or ** Jump Jim Crow.” 





ARABIAN LITERATURE, 
PAPER SECOND. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF JOB. 











Although this poem, in its machinery, has su-| 
pernatural personages, it is not to be understood, | 
in a literal manner, that Satan actually held w ith 
the Almighty the conference which is detailed in| 
the first part of the Book of Job. To combat the! 
opinions of Satan, or gratify his malignity, it is 
not reasonable to suppose that God would subject 
one of his pious worshippers, upright and perfect, 
to the most unexampled sufferings. It is more 
reasonable to regard the opinions attributed to Sa- 
tan, as being substantially the opinions of those 
among whom Job lived; and to suppose that God 
permitted calamities to come upon him for the 
conviction and reproof of his neighbors, as well as 
for the purpose of giving to Job a deeper and more 
intimate acquaintance with his own heart. This 
view I hope will not be considered forced, as Satan. 
may be considered the author of such cutee 
as he suggests to the minds of the ungodly. 

To convince them therefore that the piety of| 
Job’s life was not as they supposed—the result of| 
fortunate cireumstance—the mere contentment of| 
wealth and prosperity—God permitted the depriva- 
tion of his riches, his servants, and his children, on! 
the same day. And that the calamity might fall 





| 


‘more heavily upon him, it was upon a day of ies- 
|tivity, when the heart was softened and less resis- 
tant of sorrow—yet Job, when he had received 
tidings of his accumulated afflictions, “ sinned not, 
nor charged God foolishly ;” but “arose and rent 
his mantle and shaved his head, and fell down upon 
the ground, and worshipped, and said; ‘“ Naked 
came I out of my mother’s womb, and naked shall 1 
return thither: the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Jord.” 

The pious resignation of Job upon being de- 
prived of his substance, and the children of his 
loins, constrained the evil-minded to admit that they 
had formed erroneous opinions respecting his de- 
pendance upon riches; yet they contended that if 
affliction were to invade his corporeal frame, he 
would assail with curses the Author of his exis- 
tence. ‘l'o correct this error and disseminate vir- 
tue, by affording the example of a pious man in 
sickness, permission to assail with bodily pain was 
given, and Job was smitten with a disease which 
carried anguish into every fibre of his sensitive 
flesh—* sore biles from the sole of his foot unto 
his crown.” Despite his painful sufferings, and 
the evil instigations of his wife, he “did not sin 
with his lips,” but retained his integrity, and hum- 
bling himself in dust and ashes, recalled with grati- 
tude the former liberal goodness of his Creator, 
and exclaimed, “‘ What! shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?” 
After seven days and nights, humanity failed be- 
neath his sufferings. ‘The spirit of Job which had 
sustained him was enfeebled, and, in bitterness of 
soul, he “opened his mouth and cursed his day ;” 
in language the most melancholy and pathetic. 


‘“‘ Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the night 
in which it was said, There is a man child conceived. 

Let that day be darkness; let not God regard it from 

above, neither let the light shine upon it. 

Let darkness and the shadow of death stain it; let a 
cloud dwell upon it; let the blackness of the day snesify it. 

As for that night, let darkness seize upon it ; let it not be 
joined unto the days of the year; let it not come into the 
number of the months. 

Lo, let that night be solitary; let no joyful voice come 
therein. 

Let them curse it that curse the day, who are ready to 
raise up their mourning. 

Let the stars of the twilight thereof be dark, let it look 
for light, but have none; neither let it see the dawning of 
the day. 

Because it shut not up the doors of my mother’s womb, 
nor hid sorrow from mine eyes. 

For now should I have lain still and been quiet, I should 
have slept: then had I been at rest. 

There the wicked cease from troubling; and there the 
weary be at rest. 

Why is light given to a man whose way is hid, and whom 
God hath hedged in? 

For my sighing cometh before I eat, and my roarings are 
poured out like waters.” 

At this stage of the mental agony of Job, Eli- 
| phaz—one of the three friends who had come for 


the purpose of comforting him—regarding the afflic- 
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tions which nid befallen Tob as the seliiiiabie of | 


hypocrisy, and excited that instead of confessing 
his sins he had accused God of hedging in his 
way—determined to withstand his words. He be- 


gins, with a seeming gentleness, by asking permis- | 


sion of Job to reply: “ Jf we assay to commune 
with thee, wilt thou be grieved ?” But the violence 
of his temper suddenly discloses itself in the sen- 


tence—*“ But who can withhold himself from speak- | 


en 
ing | 

He accuses Job in the first place of feebleness 
of temper, and afterwards of secret sin. 


“ Behold, thou hast instructed many, and thou hast 
strengthened the weak hands. 

Thy words have upholden him that was falling, and thou 
hast strengthened the feeble knees. 

But now it is come upon thee and thou faintest ; it touch- 
eth thee, and thou art troubled. 

Remember, | pray thee, who ever perished, being inno- 
cent? or where were the righteous cut off? 

Even as | have seen, they that plough iniquity, and sow 
wickedness, reap the same. 

By the blast of God they perish, and by the breath of his 
nostrils are they consumed.” 


Justifying his views by the relation of a vision 
which he had seen, he charges Job more vehe- 
mently—unfeelingly adverts to the fate of his chil- 
dren, and the spoiling of the Sabeans and Chal- 
deans, detailed in the fifth chapter: 


“I Rave seen the foolish taking root: 
cursed his habitation. 

His children are far from safety, and they are crushed in 
the gate, neither is there any to deliver them. 

Whose harvest the hungry eateth up, and taketh it even 
out of the thorns, and the robber swalloweth up their sub- 
stance.” 


but suddenly I 


Job in reply charges Eliphaz with unkindness in 


imagining “ to reprove words and the speeches of 


one that is desperate, which are as wind”—justi- 
fies his desire of death from the fact that there is 
an appointed time to man, and, enumerating his 
sorrows, persists in his melancholy plaint. 

** Oh that my grief were thoroughly weighed, and my caf 
lamity laid in the balance together! 

For the arrows of the Almighty are within me, the poison 
whereof drinketh up my spirit: the terrors of God do set 
themselves in array against me. 

When I lie down, I say, When shall I arise, and the 
night be gone? and | am full of tossings to and fro unto the 
dawning of the day. 

My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of did my 
skin is broken, and become loathsome. 

My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, and are 
spent without hope. 

O remember that my life is wind: mine eyes shall no 
more see good. 

The eye of him that hath seen me shall see me no more: 
thine eyes are upon me, and I am not. 

As the cloud is consumed and vanisheth away; so he 
that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more. 


He shall return no more to his house, neither shall his | 


place know him any more. 

Therefore I will not refrain my mouth; I will speak in 
the anguish of my spirit; I wil! complain in the bitterness 
of my soul.” 


Arabian Literature. 
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The seoenl of F the censorious triumvirate, Bil- 
dad, now makes reply to Job. He accuses him of 
intemperate speech—asserts the justice of God— 
insinuates that his calamities are his just desert— 
regards the destruction of his children as the pun- 
ishment of their sins—and, increasing in virulence 
'as he proceeds, charges him openly with hypocrisy ; 
and declares that if he were righteous, God would 

hearken to him. 


| 


“How long wilt thou speak these things ? and how long 
shall the words of thy mouth be like a strong wind? 

Doth God pervert judgment; or doth the Almighty per- 
vert justice ? 

If thy children have sinned against him, and he have cast 
them away for their transgression ; 

If thou wouldest seek unto God betimes, and make thy 
supplication to the Almighty ; 

If thou wert pure and upright, surely now he would awake 
for thee, and make the habitation of thy righteousness pros- 
perous. 

Can the rush grow up without mire? can the flag grow 
without water? 

Whilst it is yet in his greenness, and not eut down, it 
withereth before any other herb. 

So are the paths of all that forget God; and the hypo- 
crite’s hope shall perish.” 


In answer to this speech, Job maintains that he 
is innocent—expostulates with God that he is weak 
and unable to withstand him: and that his Creator 
makes no distinction between the wicked and the 
righteous ; and concludes by desiring death as the 
end of his sorrows. 

Fired at what he considers the obstinacy of Job, 
the third of his friends, Zophar, breaks out fiercely 
upon him: 

“Should not the multitude of words be answered? and 
should a man full of talk be justified ? 

Should thy lies make men hold their peace? and when 
thou mockest, shall no man make thee ashamed ? 

For thou hast said, My doctrine is pure, and I am clean 
in thine eyes. 

But oh that God would speak, and open his lips against 
thee ; 

And that he would shew thee the secrets of wisdom, that 
they are double to that which is! Know therefore that God 
exacteth of thee less than thine iniquity deserveth.” 


After thus giving vent to his feelings, he des- 
cants upon the wisdom and power of the Creator, 
and counsels Job to put away iniquity and suppli- 
cate the mercy of God. 

It had been steadily maintained by the three, 
that it was their experience, as well as that of all 
antiquity, that calamity afflicted the impious alone; 
and that therefore Job was assuredly guilty of se- 
cret sin. Incensed at their doctrine, and the vio- 
lence with which it was asserted, Job speaks in 
caustic irony of their pretensions to wisdom, and 
vindicates his own knowledge. 


“‘ No doubt but ye are the people, and wisdom shall die 
with you. 

But I have understanding as well as you; I am not infe- 
rior to you. 

I am as one mocked of his neighbor, who calleth upon 
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God, and he answereth him: 
to scorn. 

What ye know, the same do I know also: I am not infe- 
rior to you.” 


the just upright man is laughed 


Zophar in the beginning of his address had ac- 
cused him of lying—he hurls back the charge, and 
insinuates, that perverting the occasion of their 
visit, they had sought to add to his calamities, 
“But ye are forgers of lies; ye are physicians of 
no value.” 

Professing his confidence in God, he neverthe- 
less persists in his own views before his pretended 
friends, and closes with melancholy reflections 
upon the vanity of human life. 


“Though he slay me yet will I trust in him; but I will 
maintain my own ways before him. 

Man that is born of a woman is of few days and full of 
trouble. : 

He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down: he 
fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not. 

Seeing his days are determined, the number of his months 
are with thee, thou hast appointed his bounds that he cannot 
pass ; 

Turn from him, that he may rest, till he shall accomplish, 
as an hireling, his day. 

For there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will not 
vease. 

Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the 
stock thereof die in the ground ; é 

Yet through the scent of water it will bud, and bring 
forth boughs like a plant. 

But man dieth, and wasteth away: yea, man giveth up 
the ghost, and where is he? 

As the waters fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth 
and drieth up: 

So man lieth down, and riseth not: till the heavens be 
no more, they shall not awake, nor be raised out of their 
sleep.” 


The controversy is further continued by the 
three friends and Job—the former insisting that 
misfortunes always followed sin—the latter that 
they befell equally the evil and the good; and that 
final judgment and a proper award were to be ex- 
pected only at the great day of retribution. 

In expostulating with his friends, Job complains 
of their unkindness, and shows what would have 
been his benevolent conduct to them in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

“T have heard many such things: miserable comforters 
are ye all. 

1 also could speak as ye do: if your soul were in my 
soul’s stead, I could heap up words against you, and shake 
mine head at you. 

But I would strengthen you with my mouth, and the 
moving of my lips should assuage your grief. 

Though I speak, my grief is not assuaged : 


and though I 
forbear, what am I eased?” 


His gentle irony to Bildad in particular is a se- 
vere reproof of the perversion of the visit of that 
censorious personage. 


“How hast thou helped him that is without power? how 
Savest thou the arm that hath no strength ? 

How hast thou counselled Aim that hath no wisdom? and 
how hast thou plentifully declared the thing as it is? 
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To whom hast thou uttered words? and whose spirit 
came from thee ?” 


Being openly accused by Eliphaz of infinite ini- 
quities, of injustice, rapine, violence and inhumanity, 
he speaks of the infinite wisdom and power of the 
Deity, and appeals for his innocence from the un- 
righteous decision of man to the bar of Omniscient 
Justice. 


‘“‘ Hell is naked before him, and destruction hath no co- 
vering. 

He stretcheth out the north over the empty place, and 
hangeth the earth upon nothing. 

He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds; and the 
cloud is not rent under them. 

He holdeth back the face of his throne, and spreaceth his 
cloud upon it. 

He hath compassed the waters with bounds, until the 
day and night come to an end. 

The pillars of heaven tremble, and are astonished at his 
reproof. 

He divideth the sea with his power, and by his under- 
standing he smiteth through the proud. 

By his Spirit he hath garnished the heavens; his hand 
hath formed the crooked serpent. 

As God liveth, who hath taken away my judgment; and 
the Almighty, who hath vexed my soul ; 

All the while my breath is in me, and the spirit of God is 
in my nostrils ; 

My lips shall not speak wickedness, nor my tongue utter 
deceit. 

God forbid that I should justify you: till 1 die I will not 
remove mine integrity from me.” 


In the address of Job, which is the longest in 
the poem, there are many passages of exquisite 
beauty. We will notice a few. In the most me- 
lancholy manner he recurs to his former prosperity 
and honor, and contrasts his past with his present 
situation. How pathetic is the reference of the 
afflicted and childless father, sitting in the solitude 
of his desolate home, to those who had once made 
that home so happy. 


“Oh that I were as in months past, as in the days when 
God preserved me ; 

When his candle shined upon my head, and when by his 
light I walked through darkness ; 

As I was in the days of my youth, when the secret of 
God was upon my tabernacle ; 

When the Almighty was yet with me, when my children 
were about me ; 

When [ washed my steps with butter, and the rock 
poured me out rivers of oil.” 


The subsequent passages do not display vain 
glory on the part of Job, as they are merely in- 
tended to vindicate his honor from the imputations 
which had been cast upon it. They serve also, as 
is the wont of sorrow, to aggravate his present suf- 
ferings, by calling up to remembrance his former 
happiness. 

‘‘ When I went out to the gate through the city, when I 
prepared my seat in the street ; 

The young men saw me, and hid themselves: and the 
aged arose, and stood up. 


The princes refrained talking, and laid their hand on their 
mouth. 
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The nobles held their peace, and their tongue cleaved to 
the roof of their mouth.” 

What a beautiful example of charity is exhibited 
in the following verses : 

“When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when 
the eye saw me, it gave witness to me: 

Because | delivered the poor that cried, and the father- 
less, and him that had none to belp him. 

The blessings of him that was ready to perish came upon 
me : and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 

I was eyes to the blind, and feet was | to the lame. 

I was a father to the poor: and the cause which I knew 
not [ searched out.” 


Nor is he less conspicuous for virtue as a judge. 

‘“‘T put on righteousness, and it clothed me: my judgment 
was as a robe and a diadem. 

And I brake the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the 
spoil out of his teeth.” 

After Job, in reply to Eliphaz, had noticed all 
the specifications of his criminal charges, and in 
justifying himself with great exultation, had indi- 
rectly impugned the justice of the Almighty, Elihu, 
who had listened attentively to the controversy 
through all its stages, felt himself constrained to 
reprove both Job and his friends—the former, be- 
cause he had justified himself against God—the 
latter, because they had not ceased to acense Job 
of crime, although they were unable to disprove 
his attestations of innocence. His introduction is 
modest, .and calculated to clothe him with au- 
thority, as speaking from inspiration. 

“And Elihu the son of Barachel the Buzite answered 
and said, | am young, and ye are very old; wherefore I was 
afraid, and durst not shew you mine opinion. 

I said, Days should speak, and multitude of years should 
teach wisdom. 

But there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth them understanding.” 

After an exordium of considerable length, he 
taketh up the controversy where it had ceased, 
and, in a manner blending at once authority and 
gentleness, shows Job wherein he had erred in 
justifying himself too vehemently before God. 
He reproves the want of reverence which Job ex- 
hibited for the Almighty—in considering him as 
making him the subject of his resentment, and of 
afflictions that were unmerited, and above the 
power of nature to sustain—condemns him for im- 
puting unrighteousness to the Ruler of all the 
earth, and asserts the majesty and sovereignty of 
his supreme dominion. He maintains that Job in- 
stead of justifying himself, should, in humility, bow 
beneath the hand of his Creator, and be more soli- 
citous to justify the inscrutable dealings of Provi- 
dence than his own cause. 

Job’s anger is assuaged, his pride reproved, and 
his mind convicted of the error of his vehement 
complaining, as Elihu proceeds with the argument, 
until a storm arises accompanied with thunder and 
lightning, and gives occasion to the speaker to 
descant upon the majesty of Deity. 


As he ceases, God himself speaks from the 
whirlwind; and without deigning to notice the com- 
|plaining of Job, or justify his dealings to him, con- 
vinces him of his weakness and of his ignorance— 
his arrogance and his presumption; that being 
unable to control, or understand even the smallest 
of the operations of nature, he should yet presume 
to comprehend the inscrutable counsels of the 
Eternal—question His motives, and arraign His 
providence. 

The Supreme Judge does not end the trial by 
His final decision, but permits Job himself to pro- 
nourice upon his own case. 


“Gird up thy loins now like a man: I will demand of 
thee, and declare thou unto me. 

Wilt thou also disannul my judgment? wilt thou con- 
demn me, that thou mayest be righteous ?” 


Job humbles himself before his Creator, and ac- 
| knowledges the errors into which he had fallen, 
and is pardoned. 


“Therefore have I uttered that 1 understood not ; things 
too wonderful for me, which I knew not. 

I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear: but now 
| mine eye seeth thee : 
Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 





Nothing could surpass the sublimity of the four 
chapters comprising the speech of God from the 
whirlwind; but we are admonished not to make 
further extracts by the length to which the present 
paper has already extended itself. It may be con- 
sidered figuratively, as the impressions created 
upon the mind of Job, by the Spirit of God, after 
the address of Elihu had disposed his heart to 
proper reflections, and while that mind was ex- 
alted by the terrible display of the Divine Majesty 
in the tempest and the whirlwind; or it may be 
taken in its literal sense—for there is not the same 
necessity to consider it otherwise that existed in 
the case of Satan at the opening of the poem ; and 
surely if the Almighty deign to speak to mortal 
man, he could not use language more worthy the 
mouth of Deity than is herein employed. 

The blessings that crowned the latter part of 
Job’s life, while they come in to soothe the sym- 
pathy which we feel with the afflicted patriarch, 
** justify the ways of God to man,” by showing, that 
even afflictions, if properly sustained, will in God's 
own time either have their temporal advantages, 
or “work out a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” 

In conclusion, it may be said of this poem, that 
it is every way worthy to hold in rank, as it does 
in age, the highest place in letters; and that it will 
go down to the latest time with beauties if not 
unequalled at least unsurpassed. 

The next paper will be devoted to the “ Ha- 
masa,” a collection of such poems as were com- 
posed before the time of Mahomet. 
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LINES 


Addressed to a young Lady who had removed from Virginia to 
Cincinnati. Written in 1833. 
There is a star where’er our course we steer, 
That on our path its softened radiance flings ; 
There is a spot to fond remembrance dear, 
That to the wanderer’s lonely bosom clings : 


That star is home, which, o'er the troubl’d deep 
Of human life, a guide serenely smiles ; 

And while it lulls rude passion’s storms to sleep, 
With views of bliss our toilsome way beguiles: 


That spot more fair than Eden’s loveliest bow’r— 
The much-loved land which gave the wand’rer birth ; 
There where his heart first touch’d by fancy’s pow’r, 
Wak’d fresh and buoyant to the joys of earth. 


When visions false of wealth or fame allure, 
Where rival throngs in eager conflict meet, 

Still to his soul return those feelings pure, 
Like tones of distant music, calm and sweet. 


When the lone exile treads some distant land, 
Though years should pass and oceans intervene, 
Borne by imagination’s magic wand, 
His mind recalls that well-remember’d scene. 


What though the sterile soil and rugged clime 
Add double bitterness to man’s first doom ? 

Yet with a love that mocks at space and time, 
He clings to that stern land—his earliest home. 


What though he roams in fertile lands, where toil 
Its harvest reaps beneuth a milder sky ? 

Nature in vain may lend her softest smile, 
In vain for him her richest stores supply : 


Such things may soothe the sense—not fill the heart; 
Still to his native land he turns to find 

That bliss affection can alone impart ; 
Those ties that kindred blood and manners bind. 


’Tis this that nerves the patriot hero’s arm, 
When foes against his native land conspire ; 
’T'is this that gives the poet pow’r to charm, 
When with a patriot’s hand he strikes the lyre. 
And does “no longing, ling’ring” wish intrude, 
When you, dear Margaret, tread Ohio’s shore, 
To leave behind that peopled solitude,* 
And breathe, at least, your native air once more? 


And does not busy memory the while 
Recall the image of your lov’d Belle-vue, 
Where the bright sun imparts his earliest smile 
To verdant pastures, and to mountains blue ? 


Those hoary summits, from whose height descend 
Transparent streams that fertile vales divide ? 
Within whose bosoms dwell those early friends, 
Who mark’d your dawning charms with tender pride? 
And can you think to Jeave this ancient state, 
Land of the free, the gen’rous, and the brave, 
When ev'ry passing moment teems with fate, 
And discord’s banners through our country wave? 


For when this fabric hastens to decay, 
This league of states in happy union joined, 
The shock, which threatens now a brief delay, 
Vill hurl that league in fragments to the wind. 


Think then what feelings would your bosom rend, 
When ’twixt your native and adopted state, 
Fierce war ensues, and hostile armies bend 
O’er scenes now peaceful, spreading death and fate! 
D. 
*Childe Harolde : Canto ii., Stanza 26. 


EDMUND SPENSER.* 


It is usual with us to greet with a brief criticism all ori- 
ginal publications issuing from the press of this country ; 
nor do we deem it a departure from that practice to bestow 
a passing notice on this first American edition of the works 
of Spenser. That such an enterprise has been undertaken, 
is evidence of a growing relish in our reading community 
for the writings of the Elizabethan age, and an indication of 
a correspondent improvement in the public taste. We 
hold it the duty of every sincere admirer of the genuine old 
English style and character to foster these dispositions— 
to aid in giving a proper direction to this new-sprung cu- 
riosity. We have, therefore, thought it incumbent on us, 
in the discharge of our critical duties, to call the public at- 
tention to this valuable and interesting publication. 

Fable or tradition has shadowed forth, as existing in 
the early ages of the world, a race of gigantic stature and 
superhuman strength ; and it is indubitably true in the his- 
tory of mankind, that the first dawn of literature in all na- 
tions has been distinguished by a progeny of intellectual 
Titans. To those who are fond of such inquiries, a solu- 
tion of this phenomenon might, perhaps, be found in the 
subtleties of philosophical speculation; yet, without stop- 
ping at second causes, it may be sufficient to ascribe the 
appearance of these prodigies to a wise arrangement of 
Providence, designed to accelerate the development of the 
human mind and the progress of knowledge. Upon whatever 
hypothesis it may be explained, the fact is unquestionable ; 
nor has history ever furnished a more striking exemplifica- 
tion of its truth than in the brilliant constellation of great 
men who illustrated the reign of the Virgin Queen. At no 
stage of its progress did English genius achieve nobler 
triumphs, or exhibit a greater profusion of intellectual 
wealth. It sprung forth at onee, like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter, full-grown, vigorous, and sheathed “ in 
panoply complete of heavenly temper.” It came “ conquer- 
ing and to conquer,” and overran in its first irruption every 
province of literature, and every department of science. It 
furnished to philosophy the chart which has guided it to 
the most profound as well as the most brilliant discoveries ; 
to poetry, examples of the sweetest melody, the most beau- 
tiful diction, and the most inexhaustible invention. It did 
not examine nature through the spectacles of books: with 
all the ardor of young enthusiasm it pursued her into her 
most intimate recesses, and explored her hidden springs, 
her multiplied varieties, and infinite forms of loveliness. 
Hence the force and vividness of its pictures. The pro- 
ductions of that period are marked by a freshness, a racy 
originality, a richness and fertility of imagination, unknown 
to the times of Queen Anne, when the native vigor of 
English genius had been trammelled and enervated by a 
servile imitation of the tamer literature of France. Licen- 
tious morals and arbitrary principles of government were 
not the only evils entailed on the British people by the re- 
storation of the Stuarts. The revolution, attempted by that 
ill-starred and misguided family in the political institutions 
of England, would not have been more thorough and com- 
plete, than was the change effected by them for a time in 
the national taste. Under their auspices, the temple of 
English literature was profaned by the worship of foreign 
idols—while the stern, severe models of the age of Eliza- 
beth were degraded from their just preéminence. All that 
was original or peculiar in the national style, was sacri- 
ficed for the scholastic refinements and meretricious graces 
of the French school of writing. More than a century has 
this malign influence, in a greater or less degree, fettered 
the efforts of English genius ; nor, until the last forty years, 
have the time-honored masters of English song been com- 
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pletely restored to their legitimate ascendency. Within 
that period, the literary world has turned with unusual ar- 
dor to the study of their immortal works. And, indeed, if 
we desire to comprehend the force and extent of our native 
tongue, to imbibe a knowledge of the idioms which distin- 
guish it from the less copious dialects of modern times, we 
should drink deeply of * that well of English undefiled.” 
Among the founders of our literature, there are few to 
whom our language, and more especially our poetry, is 
more largely indebted than to Spenser. While in compli- 
ment to the smoothness of his numbers, and the boundless 
exuberance of his imagination he has been styled the Ariosto 





of the North, he is happily exempt from that impurity and 
pity I J 

licentiousness which occasionally contaminate the pages 

of the illustrious Italian. 


Though sometimes coarse, he 





never inflames the imagination by dissolute images and de- 
scriptions, and manifests throughout his writings a profound 
regard for the interests of morality.and religion. Unluckily, | 
the veil of allegory drawn over the story—the antique style 
and orthography by which it is obscured—the inequality of | 
its composition, and the intricate variety of its incidents, | 
have rendered the Fairy Queen distasteful to the general | 
reader. Yet, whoever ventures on the study of Spenser 
will find, beneath this forbidding exterior, the rudiments of | 
that metrical harmony, and of that peculiar structure of | 
English verse, which two centuries of imitation have | 
scarcely improved, embellished by frequent bursts of ima- | 
gination, and a rich vein of poetical invention. A criticism 
of Spenser’s writings, however, is foreign to our purpose, 
beczuse we know that others have performed that task with | 
an ability to which we do not pretend; but we earnestly 
recommend their perusal to all sincere votaries of the 
muse—to all who wish to imbibe the true spirit and cha- 
racter of the English tongue. In the present edition, the 
old bard is*presented in the most alluring garb. The nest-| 
ness and accuracy of the typography—the mechanical exe- 
cution of the work in all respects, reflect the highest 
credit on the publishers; nor is the plan adopted by the 
editor, of explaining at the foot of the page the antiquated 
phrases and epithets of the text, undeserving of praise. It 
is infinitely more convenient than a glossary, and with the | 
modern reader will obviate the strongest objection to the | 
perusal of Spenser. The introductory essay, prefixed by 
the American editor, is equally distinguished for its criti- 
cal acumen and the finished elegance of its style. The 
editor seems thoroughly imbued with admiration of his au- 
thor; and by this eloquent and discriminating criticism will 
succeed, we doubt not, in imparting a portion of his enthu- 
siasin to his readers. On the whole, this edition of Spen- 
ser’s writings, as a work of art, will form a handsome orna- 
ment to any library ; and as a source of literary amusement 
and instruction, should occupy the days and nights of all 
who delight in works of imagination, and prefer the exube- 
rant opulence of original genius to the barren and diffuse 
verbosity of modern mediocrity 





SONG. 
It is not in the festive hour, 
When all is bright and gay, 
That most | feel the magie power 
Of thine enchanting sway ; 


*Tis not amid the brilliant crowd, 
Where grace and beauty shine, 
Thy charms most freely are avowed ; 
Though peerless there are thine! 
’Tis not in crowded room—where all 

May hear it and rejoice, 
On me most thrillingly doth fall 


Song.—The Midnight Storm. 





The music of thy voice : 
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Not there most bright to me thine eyes— 
More bright than diamonds are— 
Sparkle with lustre that outvies 
The brightest evening star: 


But when at Home I see thee shine, 
With love and beauty warm, 

Each grace, each gift, each charm of thine, 
Receives an added charm ! 


L. J.C. 





THE MIDNIGHT STORM. 


The sun had merged his radiant disk beneath the western 


wave, 

And Nature, wrapped in deep repose, was noiseless as the 
grave ; 

Midnight had, o’er the weary earth, its sable curtain spread, 

And the flaming orbs, that gem the sky, their lustre dimly 
shed. 


| The waters of the glassy lake, lay sweetly hushed to rest, 


While forms of beauty undefined were mirrored on its breast; 


The warblers of the upper deep, whose notes charm every 


grove, 

Had folded up their downy wings, and ceased their songs 
of love. 

No ‘queenly Moon,’ with cheering beams, illumed the face 
of night, 

And o’er a sleeping world diffused its soft and balmy light ; 

The ‘spangled heavens’ all wrapped in gloom, the calm and 
sickly air 

With fearful certainty foretold an elemental war. 


And lo! the darkness gath’ring dense athwart the Orient 
sky! 

Black clouds across the blue expanse in quick succession 
fly ; 

The rustling breeze begins to wail, and bend the trembling 
wood, 

And now! on ev’ry hill and vale descends the angry flood. 


And while with startling majesty, the tempest roars around, 

The vivid lightnings fiercely glare, and thunder shakes the 
ground ; 

A Sire, whose locks are white with age, his gloomy pathway 
wends, 

Uncheered, companionless, and far remote from home and 

” friends. 

Through brake and glen he presses on in quest of some 
retreat, 

But all in vain his anxious flight ; his watchword is defeat ; 

No glimm’ring taper meets his eye, or lights his trackless 
path, 

While fiery clouds deform the sky, and matter forth their 
wrath. 


He strains an aching glance ahove, and passion gilds its ray, 

His weary feet more swiftly move, and suffer no delay ; 

The tear that wets his furrowed cheek, and sparkles in his 
eye, 

Bespeaks his soul-inspirirg hope some shelter to descry. 

He knows a Providence benign directs his footsteps still, 

That all his painful struggles now subserve th’ Eternal will ; 

Then though the heavens, with ceaseless flash, their forked 
arrows Cast, 

How blessed the hope, whate’er his fate, to be with God at 
Jast ! 

At length, fatigued by toil severe, his coming doom unknown, 

Uncertain when his course would end, unfriended and alone ; 

A flaming shaft from yon blue vault, with deadly fury hurled, 

Released a spirit pure and bright from this distressful world. 

Chillicothe, July 3d, 1840. W. G. HOWARD. 
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SERENADE. 


Good-night—Love, Good-night ! 
Eve over earth her mantle throws, 
Tis now the hour for calm repose. 
Sleep, dearest, sleep, thy slumbers blest, 
While angels guard thy couch of rest— 
Good-night, Good night ! 


Good-night—Love, Good-night ! 
Rest while the gentle moon’s bright beam 
With silvery tints tips wood and stream ; 
And shine the stars as if to keep 
Their heavenly vigil o’er thy sleep— 
Good-night—Good-night ! ' 


Good-night—Love, Good-night ! 
All blessed spirits ever over 
Thy couch of slumber gently hover ; 
From every ill and harm to ward thee, 
God, and good angels ever guard thee— 
Good-night—Good-night ! 
L. J. CIST. 





IRVING’S LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 


A learned friend has placed in our hands the 
subjoined notes upon Irving’s Life of Columbus, 
which we present to our readers. Regarding the 
source from whence they spring, we are satisfied 
that they are conceived not in the spirit of captious 
criticism, but in the candor and calmness of philo- 
sophical thought. Mr. Irving, though a popular 
and agreeable writer, is alike responsible with 
others of equal eminence for his errors of opinion 
and inadvertences of language. ‘The renown and 
ability of his writings are likely to leave lasting 
impressions upon the public mind; and, as their 
undoubted popularity will probably insure their 
transmission to future times, such suggestions as 
follow ought to be received by their author in the 
same spirit by which they are prompted.—{ Ed. 
Sou. Lit. Mes. 


Mr. Irving, p. 5 of his Life of Columbus, thus expresses 
himself in regard to the scholastic philosophy : 


“While the pedantic schoolmen of the cloisters were 
wasting time and talent, and confounding erudition by idle 
reveries, and sophistical dialectics, the Arabian sages as- 
sembled at Senaar, were taking the measurement of a 
degree of latitude, and calculating the circumference of the 
earth on the vast plains of Mesopotamia.” 

We do not clearly understand what is meant by “ con- 
founding erudition by idle reveries ;” but to Mr. Irving’s 
sweeping censure of the philosophy of the schoolmen, we 
will venture to oppose the authority of Sir James McIntosh 
and Professor V. Cousin, who may be regarded of at least 
equal weight on the subject: 

“An interval of a thousand years,” says Sir James, 
“ elapsed between the close of ancient and the rise of mo- 
dern philosophy—the most unexplored, yet not the least in- 
structive portion of the history of European opinion.” —Pro- 
gress of Ethical Philosophy, p. 33. 

“We ought not so much to wonder at the mistakes of 
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men so situated, as that they, without the restraints of the 
general understanding, and with the clogs of system and 
establishment, should in so many instances have opened 
questions untouched by the more unfettered ancients, and 
views of speculation since mistakingly supposed to have 
been first explored in modern times. Scarcely any meta- 
physical controversy, agitated among recent philosophers, 
was unknown to the schoolmen.” * * * ° 

“Questions so far from frivolous, that they deeply con- 
cern hoth the nature of reasoning and the structure of lan- 
guage—on which Hobbes, Berkeley, Hume, Stewart and 
Tooke, have followed the Nominalists; and Descartes, 
Locke, Reid and Kant, have, with various modifications 
and some inconsistences, adopted the doctrine of the Real- 
ists.” p. 44 and 45. 


Indeed we concur with M. V. Cousin, in what we regard 
as his just and profound remark—* That the middle age is 
no other thing than the painful formation, slow and bloody, 
of all the elements of modern civilization. I say the for- 
mation, and not their development.” (Cours de |’Histoire 
de la Philos. p. 27: Paris: 1828.) And the difference be- 
tween the condition of modern Europe—the residence of 
what Mr. Irving calls “ the pedantic schoolmen of the clois 
ters,” and the country of “ the Arabian sages assembled at 
Senaar”—affords striking evidence of its truth. 

M. Cousin further says: * C’est le christianisme qui a 
commencé |’industrie, qui a formé l'état, qui !’a fait 4 son 
image, qui a fait l’art, qui a fait aussi la philosophie; je 
veux dire cette philosophie trés célébre, quoique bien mal 
connue, qu’on appelle la scolastique.”—Jbid. 

And again :—‘* Il y a beacoup de vérités dans la scolas- 
tique,” &c., p. 29. 

We might readily multiply quotations, if they were ne- 
cessary, of a similar tendency; but we regard these as 
enough to settle the question. 

Still more strongly do we dissent from Mr. Irving’s 
opinion, that Columbus, in discovering the New World, was 
the author “of one of the greatest benefits that ever man 
had conferred upon his fellow-beings,”* unless the wanton 
and cruel destruction of an inoffensive race—the Aborigi- 
nes—may be regarded as one of its results. The melan- 
choly records of human depravity contain nothing more re- 
volting to humanity than the atrocities perpetrated by the 
Spaniards on the inhabitants of the New World—atrocities 
as inhuman as they were unprovoked. 

We refer to Mr. Irving’s own words to sustain us in 
thesé assertions : 


“The dream of natural liberty,” he says a few pages 
afterwards, (p. 225,) “ of ignorant content, and loitering idle- 
ness, was as yet unbroken ; but the fiat had gone forth; the 
white man had penetrated into the land; avarice, and pride, 
and a'nbition, and pining care and sordid labor and withering 
poverty, were soon to follow, and the indolent paradise of 
the Indian was about to disappear forever.” 


Is it conceivable that the banishment of happiness which 
deserves to be compared to that of paradise, and the intro- 
duction of “pining care, and sordid labor and withering 
poverty” in its place, can be regarded as one of the greatest 
benefits that ever man had conferred upon his fellow- 
beings? Dr. Robertson has painted the sufferings of the 
Indians from the Spaniards in vivid colors; whilst he thinks 
they, in return, communicated a disease to their oppressors 
that more than balanced all the advantages obtained by the 
discovery of America. 

“One dreadful malady,” says this eloquent and philo- 
sophical historian, “the severest scourge with which, in 
this life, offended Heaven chastens the indulgence of crimi- 
nal desire, seems to have been peculiar to the Americans. 


* Life of Columbus: vol. i. p. 167—Philadelphia: 1838. 
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By communicating it to their conquerors, they have not only 
amply avenged their own wrongs, but, by adding this ca- 
lamity to those which formerly embittered human life, they 
have perhaps more than counterbalanced al! the benefits 
which Europe has derived from the discovery of the new 
world.” —History of America, p. 148: New York: 1835. 


One race rendered miserable by loathsome disease, and 
the other extirpated by horrible cruelties, constitute the 
greatest benefits ever man had conferred, according to Mr. 
Irving, upon his fellow-beings ! 

P. Torribio de Benevente has enumerated ten causes of 
the rapid depopulation of Mexico. 1. The introduction of 
the small-pox by the Spaniards. He affirms, that one-half 
of the people in the provinces visited with this distemper 
died. 2. The numbers who were killed, or died of famine. 
3. The great famine that followed after the reduction of 
Mexico. 4. The grievous tasks imposed by the Spaniards 
upon the people belonging to their Repartimientos. 5. The 
oppressive burden of taxes which they were unable to pay, 
and from which they could hope for no exemption. 6. The 
numbers employed in collecting the gold carried down by 
the torrents from the mountains, who were forced from 
their own habitations without any provision made for their 
subsistence, and subjected to all the rigor of cold in these 
elevated regions. 7. The immense labor of rebuilding 
Mexico, which Cortez urged on with such precipitate ardor 
as destroyed an incredible number of people. 8. The num- 
ber of people condemned to servitude, under various pre- 
texts, and employed in working the silver mines. These, 
marked by each proprietor with a hot iron, like his cattle, 
were driven in herds to the mountains. 9. The nature of 
the labor to which they were subjected there—the noxious 
vapors of the mines—the coldness of the climate and scar- 
city of food were so fatal, that Torribio affirms, the country 
round several of those mines, particularly near Guaxago, 
was covered with dead bodies, the air corrupted with their 
stench, and so many vultures and other voracious birds ho- 
vered about for their prey, that the sun was darkened with 
their flight. 10. The Spaniards, in the different expedi- 
tions which they undertook, and by the civil wars which 
they carried on, destroyed many of the natives, whom 
they compelled to serve as Tamemes, or carriers of bur- 
dens.— History of America. p. 509: note 164—(abridged.) 

That, in the course, of time more of good than of evil 
may have fallen to the lot of the human family from the 
discovery of America, we are not disposed to deny; but cer- 
tainly during the life of Columbus, and for sometime after- 
ward, the evil greatly preponderated. To attach blame to 
Castaneda, the Portuguese Governor of St. Mary’s, for his 
treatment of Columbus, on account of the great blessings 
conferred on mankind by the discoveries of the latter, is, 
we think, exceedingly misplaced. And to say, in the face 
of so many horrors, as Mr. Irving does, (p. 185,) ‘* No great- 
ness was ever acquired by more incontestable, unalloyed, 
and exalted benefits rendered to mankind,” is rather to rave 
than to write instructively. 

Although by no means disposed to depreciate the abilities 
of Columbus, we trust they are sustained by better evi- 
dence than Mr. Irving presents in vol. i., p. 378—where he 
says: 

“The conclusion which he drew from the great flow of 
the Oronoko, that it must be the outpouring of a continent, 
was shrewd and striking.” 

We cannot discover the shrewdness in thinking a mighty 
river could not take its rise from a small tract of land. We 
would not marvel at the sagacity of a man who, seeing the 
print of a large human foot in the sand, should conclude 
that the impression was not made by a little boy. 

Dr. Robertson in relating the same event, observes : 


‘He justly concluded that such a vast body of water, as 


this river contained, could not be supplied by any island, 
but must flow through a country of immense extent ;”* and, 
in truth, it was a conclusion that the most common sense would 
have dictated. 

- Mr. Irving’s talent for description exceeds, we think, the 
accuracy of his erudition. The following is an interesting 
picture of the fair sex of Xaragua: 


“The married females wore aprons of embroidered cot- 
ton reaching half way to the knee—the young women were 
entirely naked, with merely a fillet round the forebead— 
their hair falling upon their shoulders. They were beauti- 
fully proportioned—their skin smooth and delicate, and 
their complexion of a clear and agreeable brown. Accord- 
ing to old Peter Martyr, the Spaniards, when they beheld 
them issuing forth from their green woods, almost imagined 
they beheld the fabled dyrada or native nymphs and fairies 
of the fountains, sung by the ancient poets.” p. 383. 


We have always hitherto regarded fairies as the creation 
of modern fancy, and as no more to be confounded with the 
nymphs of the Heathen Mythology, than Odin, the god of 
war of the Scandinavians, or Vishnou of the Hindoos, with 
the Jupiter of the Greeks and Romans. 

The visit of the Spaniards to Xaragua was attended with 
another circumstance that seems strangely in contrast with 
the gentle manners ascribed to them in this work. We 
give it in Mr. Irving’s own words : 

“For two days they remained with the hospitable Behe- 
chio, entertained with various Indian games and festivities— 
among which the most remarkable was the representation 
of a battle. Two squadrons of naked Indians, armed with 
bows and arrows, sallied suddenly into the public square, 
and began to skirmish in a manner similar to the Moorish 
play of canes, or tilting reeds. By degrees they became 
excited, and fought with such earnestness, that four were 
slain and many wounded; which seemed to increase the 
interest and pleasure of the spectators.” vol. i, p. 384. 

If this is true, it seems strangely in contrast with every 
thing known of savage manners in all other situations. 
The bloodshed of their friends and countrymen, in general, 
gives rise to the strongest emotions of resentment and re- 
venge, and blood is suught in return. Among the Arabs, 
and the Indians of the continent of America, this custom 
prevails everywhere : it existed among the ancient Germans; 
and, indeed, applies so universally to men in their stage of 
civilrzation, as to seem the necessary result of their manners. 


“The right of revenge is left in private hands ; if violence 
is committed, or blood is shed, the community does not as- 
sume the power either of inflicting or of moderating pun- 
ishment. * * * Resentment is implacable and ever- 
lasting.” — Hist. of America, by Dr. Robertson, p. 163. 


“ The nice sensibility of honor, which weighs the insult 
rather than the injury,” says Gibbon, “sheds its deadly ve- 
nom on the quarrels of the Arabs. A fine, or compensation 
for murder, is familiar to the barbarians of every age. But 
in Arabia, the kinsmen of the dead are at liberty to accept 
the atonement, or to exercise with their own hands the law 
of retaliation.” —Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. 
5, p. 137: New York: 1822. 

“¢There is blood between us,’ says the Bedouin, when 
he meets in the desert one of a tribe, by some individual of 
which an ancestor of his own was killed, perhaps a hundred 
years before. And then they draw their swords, and a new 
account of blood is opened, to be handed down as a legacy 
to their children.”—JIncidents of Travels in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrea and the Holy Land by an American: New York: 1839. 


It is useless to multiply authorities ;—the right of private 
war, universal in nations of the middle ages of Europe, at- 





*History of America, p. 76: New York: 1835. 
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tests the habit of personal revenge among their ancestors. 
The habit, too, so prevalent among savages, of carrying off 
their dead from battle at every risk and inconvenience, at- 
tests their regard foreach other. They are unwilling to 
submit even a dead body to insult. This practice is uni- 
versal among the American Indians, and prevails in the re- 
mote islands of the Pacific Ocean that have no intercourse 
with this continent. ‘ Jt was an object they never neglect- 
ed,” says the narrator of Capt. Cook’s death at the island of 
Owhyhee, “even at the greatest hazard, to carry off their 
slain.”—Life of Capt. James Cook, by Andrew Keppis, p. 
473: London: 1788. 

Where law is \oo weak to afford protection, men must 
combine together for mutual] defence and support, or society 
ceases to exist. An exposure to the same perils ; a fellow- 
ship in the same difficulties and dangers, generate, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, sentiments of mutual regard, most 
incompatible with indifference to the destruction of each 
other. The incident mentioned by Mr. Irving at Xaragua, 
is utterly inconceivable, unless it owed its origin to religious 
feeling—to a belief of the superior nature of the Spaniards— 
and, indeed, Dr. Robertson suggests this as the explanation 
of their conduct on another occasion, when he says, “ It is 
probable the Spaniards were indebted for this officious at- 
tention to the opinion which the Indians entertained of them 
as a superior order of beings.”— Hist. of America, p. 454: 
New York: 1835. 

The powerful influence of religious feeling may, indeed, 
stifle the voice of any other; and that be freely offered to 
what is believed Divine, which mere humanity might ask in 
vain. 

The ties of mutual care and regard which uphold society 
in the savage state, form the only basis on which civiliza- 
tion can be built; they become expanded into civility, gen- 
tleness, politeness, as society advances; and in certain con- 
ditions of advaned civilization—such as is afforded by large 
cities, the abodes of pleasure and idleness—they undergo a 
change which threatens their extinction. Where large 
classes spend their lives in the pursuit of sensual pleasure, 
their habits have a direct tendency to weaken and wear 
out sentiments of strong regard ;—men become intensely 
selfish and indifferent to others, and acquire a state of moral 
insensibility that fits them for being merely pleasurably ex- 
cited by the spectacle of the blood and slaughter of their 
fellow beings. The debauched populace that crowded the 
amphitheatre of Ancient Rome; the wretched fiends who 
shouted around the guillotine in Modern Paris, were at- 
tracted thither to enjoy the spectacle of blood. But a de- 
pravity of this character does not belong to the savage state. 

To trace the progress of feelings which bind society to- 
gether among savages, fo their expansion and development 
in virtuous civilized society, and to their corruption and 
extinction among the sensual and debauched classes in 
large cities at a more advanced period, would furnish one of 
the most interesting chapters in the history of our species. 
And we would be happy to see it performed by a hand com- 
petent tothe task. Wedonot desire it from the biographer 
of Columbus, as we think his talent lies in a different 
direction. 

Mr. Irving closes his life of the great navigator, by the 
assertion of a fact new to us, and which places the grati- 
tude of nations in a stronger light than we thought the his- 
tory of the world has heretofore warranted. We quote his 
words:—*‘And how would his magnanimous spirit have been 
consoled amidst the afflictions of age and the cares of pe- 
nury, the neglect of a fickle public, and the injustice of an 
ungrateful king, could he have anticipated the splendid em- 
pires which were to spread over the beautiful world he had 
discovered, and the nations, and tongues and languages 
which were to fill its lands with his renown, and to revere 
and bless his name to the latest posterity !” 





If this was intended as a prophecy we have nothing to 
say on the subject, except that the sensibility of national 
gratitude must greatly increase before it is fulfilled. But if 
it is intended to apply to the present time, we would be 
happy to be informed where the nations reside w/o are so 
prone to revere and bless his name. Are they to be found 
among the semi-barbarous cut-throats of South America? 
For we are sure, at Jeast, that in the United States, grati- 
tude for remote services is much more torpid. 

We have often blushed at the cold insensibility shown 
towards the memory of the great founder of our Republic, 
and have been pained at what we thought the nation’s in- 
gratitude. But if it was the practice of the people to re- 
vere and bless the name of Columbus, we should have to 
seek another reason why the hallowed ashes of Washing- 
ton lie neglected at Mount Vernon. 





HON. C. A. MURRAY. 


In our notice of the Hon. Mr. Murray’s interest- 
ing Book of Travels in this country, contained in 
the January number of the Messenger, we animad- 
verted upon some statements with respect to the 
treatment of slaves upon certain estates, on the 
James river, which had given pain to the proprie- 
tors. Ina note, we deemed it but an act of justice to 
introduce a communication from Bensamin Harat- 
son, Esq. of Berkeley, vindicating himself against 
what he considered an unfounded and disreputable 
charge. We took occasion to have a copy of the 
Messenger transmitted to Mr. Murray, which did 
not reach him for some time however. ‘The peru- 
sal of Mr. Harrison’s letter called forth a commu- 
nication from Mr. Murray to that gentleman, which, 
in justice to all parties, we lay before our readers. 


BuckincHaM Patace, . 
May 15, 1840. 

My Dear Sir :—In the Southern Lilerary Mes- 
senger of January and February last, p. 77, f ob- 
serve a letter addressed by you to the Editor, from 
which I learn with regret that a paragraph from 
my Travels (therein referred to) has given pain to 
yourself and some of your relatives on James river. 

I need scarcely assure you that nothing could 
have been further from my intention than to make 
an ungrateful return for the hospitable kindness 
which I received from your family, and if I had 
wished to publish to the world a statement of the 
grievances or cruelties incidental to the condition 
of slavery, the estates of Shirley, Brandon and 
Berkeley are the very /ast that I should have se- 
lected as examples—in the first place, because (as 
I stated in my book) “I never saw an instance of 
corporal punishment on those estates ;” and in the 
second place, I should rather have chosen as in- 
stances, some plantations where I might have in- 
dulged in freedom of comment without violating 
what I considered the sacred confidence of hos- 
pitality. 
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I do not therefore conceal from you, that I read | 
your letter both with pain and surprise ; for, if you 
will take the trouble to refer to that chapter of my | which a new edition from the press of the Harpers has re- 
book, { think you will acknowledge that you have ‘cently appeared, from the Augusta (Ga.) Mirror. We 
partly misconstrued my expressions. The results| particularly request, as an act of justice to the author, the 
of my own observations on the estates “‘ where J | attention of the public to the statement respecting the story 
was a visiter” (i. e. on your’s and those of your ° “Little Ben.”—Ed. Sou. Mess. 
friends) are given in these words: “I was rather | — 
gratified than surprised to witness the comparative | We hail with pleasure the second edition of this justly 
comfort and good usage enjoyed by their slaves,” &c. | popular book, though we were much disappointed at not 
I then add, that “ during the days I spent in the | finding in it the three numbers which appeared in this peri- 


, odical after the first edition was printed. Two of 
neighborhood, | did not see any corporal punishment, | oe — 


: > have been pronounced by good judges, fully equal, if not 
ae y > > re y « , | ° ° " . . 

but each overseer was cmed with a cowhide, and /superior to any of the whole series, and the third (Little 
one with whom I spoke,” &c. &c. Then follows Ben) when read by the author, we have no hesitation in pro- 
the conversation upon which you found the com- | nouncing the most laughter-provoking of all; but it loses 
plaints adduced against me in your letter. Now | |@lmost all its interest on paper. Apropos: while speak- 


. ° ling j 7 y CL ¢ i v 
beg to call your attention to the fact, that I carefully |S of Little Ben we may as well correct en error in regaed 
shineaioal Unites Aetimnstionns the th /to its origin. On our first perusal of the sketch, we were 

1 > 2g € y Tere | > . . . . 

— — ing “ — wd asad | struck with the similarity between it and one of Mr. Mat- 
seer either of Messrs. G. & W. Harrison, or of | thews’ popular Yankee-stories, which we had so often heard 
yourself, and that your appropriation of my remarks | related on the stage by the Zepheniah Tairall of our play- 
is entirely gratuitous. During the week that I | going days, Mr. Hill, in true Yankee style. On its publi- 

. — . 1 66 fe " ‘ 22? op ; 
spent on James river, I visited several plantations | cation, the “ family resemblance” was pointed out to us by 
-%. several of our readers, and though onr knowledge of the 
besides those above mentioned, and although I do 2 " 


ce a) i author precluded the suspicion that he had put a plagiarism 
not think it right to particuralize that on which | upon us, we were at a loss how to account for the “ remar- 


held the conversation with the overseer, I have no | kable coincidence.” We were however soon set aright on 
hesitation in informing you that it could not have | the subject, by one of the author’s school-fellows, who re- 
been on yours, as the person in question had no lated to us the manner in which the author of the Georgia 
appearance of being a Quaker; he was provided Scenes first came in possession of the story from the genu- 


ith  formidabl ‘hid vere i ine original ; how he afterwards went to Yale College, thence 
with a very formidable cowhide, and he was not “OB | +, the Law school at Litchfield, where the story, or rather 


horseback :” moreover, he seemed to me a plain, | pis peculiar manner of telling it, became so popular, that 
practical man, and one by no means desirous of im+! Matthews, who shortly afterwards passed through the coun- 
posing upon me, or of calumniating his employer, | try, incorporated it with the budget of drolleries which he 
and I therefore considered his statement worthy of | '¢lated to the public as “ Yankee Stories,” and thus gave 
the value which I attached to it in my journal, and | currency long before it appeared in print in its origina 


‘ : ‘ form. This is the true history of Little Ben; but it is to be 
of no more—that is, I gave it as his statement, feared that no one will ever again enjoy the luxury of hear- 


without pledging myself in any degree to its accu- | ing it in its proper cadence, tone, emphasis and pronuncia- 
racy. lam heartily glad to learn, from your letter, | tion, as the author since his entry upon the Ministry seems 
that it was probably inaccurate in every particular ; | have renounced all fellowship with this much admired 
but you will, I trust, have the candor to admit that are = oe Quer, wie te Nave reenquicies Bie pre- 
ad fessed design of carrying out his sketches of real life and 

the apparent respectability of the man and the character to all grades and conditions of society. We know 
responsibility of his station, justified me in attach- | not why, for there is nothing of an immoral tendency inthe 
ing credit to his information. , | sketches, and (the opinion of the New Yorker to the con- 
My dear sir; if I were indifferent to the good | trary notwithstanding) we fearlessly assert that the “humor,” 
opinion of yourself and others in Virginia whose instead of being “ unrelieved by a single instance of beau- 
friendship and hospitality I enjoyed, 1 should not ty, sentiment or eloquence of style,” is often relieved by all. 


‘ . | As to the style, except when the author quotes the language 
have troubled you with this letter, but, being sin- of his characters, it is throughout remarkably pure, flowing 


cerely desirous that they should retain the same | and beautiful, and in some instances asvending high above 
kindly sentiments which they evinced towards me | its common level, and indeed above the common level of 
while I resided in the Old Dominion, you will oblige | writers standing high in the literary world. We select a 
me by imparting to all those whom you think inte- | f° P#sseses pom a vast number ast bakind “— sun dan 
; spect, in confirmation of our opinion. Take for instance 
rested in the subject of ae printed letter, the pur- the following description of a Southern winter’s morning : 
port of this communication, and I beg you still to 
believe me your obliged guest and friend, 
CHARLES A. MURRAY. 


To Bensamin Harrison, Esa. 


GEORGIA SCENES AND SKETCHES. 
We copy the following notice of this laughable book, of 





‘] dressed myself, walked out, waked my servant and 
ordered my horse. Truly it was a lovely morning for the 
season of the year: December never ushered in one more 
lovely. Like a sheet of snow the frost overspread the 
earth !—Not a breath was stirring. The coming huntsman 
had sounded his horn upon a distant hill, and its unrepeated 
notes had died away. A cloudless sky o’erspread the earth, 
¢ as rich in beauty as ever won the gaze of mortal. Upon 

If the South should succeed in adding Texas to | the western verge, in all his martial glory, stood Orion ; his 

Ti r . ‘ 4 burnished epaulets and spangled sash with unusual bright- 
the Union, the North will add Canada by way of ness doeiar Capella eed brighter still, and Canter, 
offset and counterpoise. Procyon, and Arcturus rivalled her in lustre. But Sirius 
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reigned the monarch of the starry host; and countless my- 
riads of lesser lights glowed and sparkled, and twinkled o’er 
all the wide-spread canopy.” 


Or the following description of the chase, so easy and 
natural, and yet so full of animation: 


“ How, or why, I am unable to tell, but truth constrains 
me to say, that for some moments I was enraptured with the 
sport. The fox obliqued towards us, and entered a field of 
which our position commanded a full view. He must have 
left. his covert with reluctance, for he was not more than a 
hundred paces ahead of the hounds when he entered the 
field. First of the pack, and side hy side, the heroes of the 
clamorous band rose the fence. Then followed, in thick 
array, the whole troop; and close on their rear, Crocket 
burst through the copsewood and charged the fence without 
a pause. Around me, in every direction, | could see the 
huntsmen sweeping to the choir ; and as, emerging from 
the forest or gaining the heights around, they caught the | 
first glimpse of the gallant pack, they raised a shout which | 
none but the overcharged heart can give, and none but the | 
lifeless heart receive unmoved.” 


As a specimen of the author’s descriptive style, we will 


take the following description of a woodland scene. 
the change portrayed quite visible ? 


Is not 


“The classic hut occupied a lovely spot, overshadowed 
by majestic hickorys, towering poplars, and strong-armed 
oaks. The little plain on whick it stood was terminated, 
at the distance of about fifty paces from its door, by the 
brow of a hill, which descended rather abrubtly to a noble | 
spring, that gushed joyously forth from among the roots of | 
a stately beech at its foot. The stream from this fountain | 
scarcely burst into view before it hid itself beneath the | 
dark shade of a field of cane, which overspread the dale | 
through which it flowed, and marked its windings, until it | 
turned from the sight among vine-covered hills, at a dis- 
tance far beyond that to which the eye could have traced it 
without the help of its evergreen belt. A remark of the 
captain’s as we viewed the lovely country around us, will 
give the reader my apology for the minuteness of the fore- 
going description.” 

+ 





* * * * * 


“Forty-two years afterwards, I visited the spot on which 
he stood when he made the remark. The sun poured his 
whole strength upon the bald hill which once supported the | 
sequestered school-house , many a deep-washed gully met at | 
a sickly bog where gushed the limpid fountain; a dying 
willow rose from the soil which nourished the venerable 
beech ; flocks wandered among the dwarf pines, and cropped 
a scanty meal from the vale where the rich cane bowed and 
rustled to every breeze, and all around was barren, dreary 
and cheerless.” 


Our space will not permit us to extend our extracts, and 
we must be content with one more, a compliment to the 


character of our countrywomen, than whom none better 
merit such an encomium. 


“Their life is a life of good offices. At home they are 
patterns of industry, care, economy and hospitality ; abroad 
they are ministers of comfort, peace, and consolation. 
Where affliction is, there are they to mitigate its pains. 
Nor night, nor day, nor summer’s heat, nor winter's cold, 
nor angry elements, can deter them from scenes of suffer- 
ing and distress. They are the first at the fevered vouch, 
and the last to leave it. They hold the first and last cup to 
the parched lip. They bind the aching head, close the dying 
eye, and linger in the death-stricken habitation, to pour the 
last drop of consolation into the afflicted bosoms of the be- 
reaved. I cannot, therefore, ridicule them myself, nor bear 
to hear them ridiculed in my presence.” 


If there be any thing defective in this style, if it be not 
really beautiful, we confess that we are much wanting in 
taste. True, it is destitute of the false gloss and affected 
sentimentalism so lavishly employed by a certain school of 
modern writers, whose chief claim to distinction, consists in 
the facility with which they crowd their sentences with re- 
dundant superlatives and words of original coinage. We 
confess that we have not yet arrived at that perfection of 
refinement, which relishes such strained and artificial style 
in preference to the pure, flowing mother English of our 
author. 





The moral of the pieces when not professedly drawn by 
the author, as is frequently the case, is to be found in the 
delicate satire which runs through the whole descriptions 
and delineations. 

It may be proper to remark that the author, A. B. Lone- 
STREET, Esq., formerly of this place, now President of 
Emory College, was not a clergyman when the pieces were 
written. Though earnestly and repeatedly pressed Ly men 
of the soundest morals, to continue the sketches, he could 
not be prevailed upon to favor the public with a single num- 
ber after he entered the desk. We have understood, how- 
ever, that before he engaged in his new avocation, he had 
promised the Harpers to correct the work for their press. 
If so, we have no doubt but that he will do it. Indeed we 
are informed that he has said since the appearance of the 
second edition, that as there is no stopping the work, he 
will immediately set about correcting and improving it, so 
that if it goes to another edition, it may at least be free from 
many errors that are in this edition. We understand the 
author has by him several numbers finished or unfinished, 
which have never been published. We earnestly entreat 
him to favor the public with these in the third edition. 
Having long known him, having labored in his office for 
several years, and been intimate with him for many since, 
we know from his character that there is nothing in the un- 
published numbers which can savor of immorality ; and we 
hope he will give them to the public. We learn that he 
says they are too light and trifling for his present station 
and calling; and this would silence us, if they were mere 
fancy sketches, as some of the northern critics seem to think. 
But they are not—they are faithful delineations of real 
scenes and characters ; which as we have heard the author 
say more than once, when we have conversed with him on 
the subject, he meant to carry through all grades of society, 
(beginning with those which were fast changing and fading 
away, and ending with those which are alike in all ages 
and countries,) so that if his bouk survived, we might be 
seen and heard by our posterity two hundred years hence 
just as we are—to leave a record in which we might be 
seen in all the relations and walks of life. “ We have,” 
said he, “histories of Greece and Rome, but they never 
descend into private life. They tell you of the public 
games, &c., but they do not let you hear, in their own ver- 
nacular, the wits and wags who assembled there. They 
tell you how a distinguished character was brought up, but 
they du not introduce you into his mother’s nursery, or tell 
you any thing of parental government generally, &c. &c. 
Now I propose to exhibit Georgia just as it is; not only as 
to population and character, Lut as to terrestrial scenery, 
so that those who come after us may know not only the 
changes which have taken place in the character and dia- 
lect of the people, but in the face of the country.” 

Now if in carrying out this design it becomes necessary 
for the author to describe the ludicrous, or even the pro- 
fane, can any person be so fastidious as to censure him, or 
transfer to him the levity which appears in his characters ? 
And is this laudable design to be abandoned by perhaps the 
only man living who can faithfully execute it, and doubtless 
by the only one who ever will attempt it, (for few would be 
willing to follow him in the same path, ) because his sketches 
must at times be humorous? We hope not; and we hope 
that some of his pious friends will join us in endeavoring 
to prevail upon the author to go on with his work to its 
completion. 

Of the illustrations which accompany the present edition, 
we have a word to say. It is to be regretted that the artist 
bas so widely mistaken his subject. He seems to have 
confounded our true piney-woods Georgian with the Orange 
street loafer of New York, whose universal characteristics 
are a grotesque physiognomy and dilapidated apparel. This 


‘is a great mistake, and inasinuch as it tends to destroy the 
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true intention and design of the sketches, should have been 
studiously avoided. Such sprouts as Ransy Sniffle, Bill 
Stallions, Bob Durham, Blossom, or the hero of the Lincoln 
Rehearsal, would be sought for in vain among the vagabond 
assemblage which daily pay their court at the New York 
Police Office, from whence it would seem the artist has 
drawn his inspiration. We are the more surprised at the 
broad miss of the artist when we consider the graphic de- 
scriptions of the text. Not a character or scene but there 
stands forth in bold, original, truthful delineation, and in 
the hands of a Cruikshank, or our own American Johnson, 
would have shown forth the very embodiment of the au- 
thor’s conception. The Lincoln Rehearsal, to our notion, is 
the best picture of the bunch—the only defect in which is, 
that the hero of that desperate encounter is not represented 
in the full indulgence of his propensity for gouging out the 
‘‘owl-eyes” of his passive antagonist. ‘Blossom and his 
horse Bullet,” which comes next in order, is a decided fail- 
ure. Blossom, who professed to be “perhaps a leetle, jist 
a leetle of the best man at a horse-swap that ever stole crack- 
lins out of his mammy’s fat gourd,” is represented as a sort 
of ragged rowdy, mounted on a nag resembling any thing 
else but the sprightly, ambling Bullet, whose tail, instead of 
flaring up like a sky-rocket, as represented in the picture, 
‘** was,”’ says the author, “ nicked in superior style, and ex- 
hibited the line of beauty in so many directions, that it 
could not fail to hit the most fastidious taste in some of 
them. From the root it dropped into a graceful festoon ; 
then rose in a handsome curve; then resumed its first di- 
rection ; and then mounted suddenly upward like a cypress 
knee to a perpendicular of about two and a half inches. 
The whole had a careless and bewitching inclination to the 
right.” ‘Ned Brace at Church” would do, had note books 
been in fashion in those days. Ned, whom it will be re- 
collected, “ had not the gift of singing,” is truly represented 
as joining in the psalm “ with one of the loudest, hoarsest, 
and most discordant voices that ever annoyed a solemn as- 
sembly.” Ransy Sniffle, as represented by the artist, is, 
barring the head, no more the little clay-eating, ague-faced 
Ransy Sniffle, described by the author, than any one else. 
“Michael St. John the Schoolmaster effecting an entrance by 
storm,” will do—so will the illustration to “ The Charming 
Creature as a Wife.” “* The Miltia Drill,” is a good picture 
of a militia parade the world over, though the uniform of 
the officer is not exactly adapted to the age. The same 
muy be said of “Hurrying to the Races.” Hardy, Slow, and 
Tobias Swift, in the “ Interesting Interview,” are quite passa- 
ble. ‘The Fox Hunt” is by no means in accordance with 
the description. ‘ T'’he Wax Works” is better, and conveys 
some idea of the scene presented at the breaking up of the 
show. 

On the whole, we hope to see the third edition accompa- 
nied with better and more illustrations, as there are some 
subjects which are not illustrated in the present volume. 
We doubt not that the rapid sale of the book will encourage 
the Harpers to issue another edition speedily, when we 
hope to see “Darby Anvil,” “The Family Picture,” and 
“‘ Little Ben” added to the collection, should they not be able 
to prevail upon the author to furnish them with more of his 
inimitable sketches, which we understand he has in his 
possession. 





Sir John Cutler’s maid darned a pair of his black 
worsted stockings with silk, until there was no 
worsted left in them ; and a question arose whether 
they were properly worsted, or silk stockings. 

Martinus Scriblerus. 





HISTORICAL TRACTS.* 


The title of this work sufficiently explains its character. 
There is a class of readers to whom anything relating to the 
early history of our country is interesting. And we might 
ask to what American reader is this history unjnteresting? 
To look around, as we may this day, and behold a broad and 
diversified land, filled with an intelligent and industrious 
population, tilling its millions of rich, green, rolling acres, 
or laboring in its busy marts, or setting in operation the in- 
numerable springs and wheels of its machinery :—-to see its 
white sails glancing to and fro in its noble harbors and all 
along its rocky coasts—to hear the ‘land ho!’ of the home- 
bound mariner, echoed by the reaper’s song on the banks of 
the Mississippi, and the emigrants axe in the distant woods 
of Oregon; to trace the active workings of a free nation 
from one sea to another—from the lakes to the great gulf— 
to see its free institutions, its energetic power, its wide- 
spread intellectual and moral influences, its proud eminence 
among the people of earth ;—to see all this, and to reflect 
that it is but a little more than two centurigs, since this 
whole busy and peopled arena was a shadowed wiiderness, 
where the Indian built his rude wigwam and paddled his 
bark canoe, and sent his war-whoop ringing among the hills; 
to see all this, we say, naturally excites curiosity to know 
the early history of those colonies, in which, scattered 
among thick forests and separated by mighty waters, were 
the germs of all this prosperity, and splendor and power. 

How wellthis work will satisfy that curiosity, we are, so 
far as information is to be derived from perusal, unable to say. 
Mr. Force tells us that “‘ having been led by circumstan- 
ces into an examination somewhat extensive, of the sources 
of our history,” he experienced much difficulty in procuring 
the Pamphlets and smaller Tracts that relate to the Origin, 
Settlement and Progress of the American Colonies. Of the 
vast number of publications of this description that were 
made during the two centuries and a half succeeding the 
discovery of America, a few only can be found in this coun- 
try, and these are almost entirely confined to libraries con- 
nected with our public institutions: many of them are of 
great value as authentic historical records, and all are inter- 
esting to those who take pleasure in tracing step by step the 
progress of the Colonies, in population, wealth, and power, 
within the comparatively short period that intervened be- 
tween the landing of the first white man upon the Conti- 
nent, and the establishment of a free and independent Gov- 
ernment by the People of the United States of America. 
These considerations suggested the plan of the Collection 
now commenced. 

“ Of the thirteen Tracts contained in the present volume, 
[the Ist,] Nos. 2 and 10 have not heretofore been printed, 
and Nos. 8 and 9 now appear for the first time in a con- 
nected form : the others, as will be seen by referring to the 
title pages which are copied at large, are republications.” 

To give some idea of the character of itscontents, we will 
mention that the first tract in the first volume—is “a Dis- 
course,” concerning the establishment of a Colony “ in the 
most delightful country of the universe,” “to the south of 
Carolina.” Printed London: 1717. The second is “a 
Brief account of the establishment of the Colony of Geor- 
gia”—and printed for the first time in this work. Then 
we have “A state of the province of Georgia”—London : 
MDcCXLII. The twelfth Tract relates to the “New Eng- 
lands Plantation,” and is, if we may believe the title page, 
“A short and Trve Description of the Commodities and 


* Tracts and other papers, relating principally to the 
Origin, Settlement and Progress of the Colonies in North 
America. From the discovery of the country to the year 
1776. Collected by Peter Force: Washington—1836 and 
1838—2 vols. 
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Discommodities of that Countrey.” It was “ written by a 
reuerend Divine,” then there resident, and was printed in 
1630. 

The second volume opens with “A description of New 
England : or the Observations and Discoueries of Captain 
John Smith (Admirall of that Country) in the North of 
America, in the year of our Lord 1614: with the successe 
of sixe ships that went the next yeare 1615”—&c. London, 
Printed 1616. This volume contains twelve Tracts, and 
was published by Mr. Force in 1838—two years after the 
first. 

The third volume has not yet made its appearance ; but 
we see by the table of Contents, which is published at the 
close of the second volume, that it will contain much con- 
cerning Virginia. Among the forthcoming Tracts we observe 
one bearing the following curious title: 


“The Simple Cobler of Aggawam in America. Willing 
to Mend his Native Country, lamentably tattered, both in 
the upper-Leather and sole, with all the honest stitches he 
can take. And as willing never to be paid for his work by 
Old English wonted pay. It is his Trade to patch all the 
year long, gratis. Therefore I pray Gentlemen keep your 
Purses. By Theodore de la Guard. London: 1647.” 


This idea of collecting old and rare Tracts embodying 
matters connected with the early history of our country, is 
a commendable one, and where the selection is judicious 
and information is imparted, must ‘render a work truly valua- 
ble. How far this has been the case in the present instance, 
we are not able now to judge, but, upon the appearance of the 
whole work, may present our readers with a more extended 
and specific notice. One charm that the true antiquarian 
will find in these volumes, consists in the style in which 
many of the Tracts are printed, being; we presume, fac si- 
miles, and therefore having about them, the ‘ auncient,’ 
quaint and musty appearance, which the ransacking biblio- 
pole loves to meet with in obscure corner and littered nook. 

Again, we say, this idea is commendable. Let us have 
all the light we can upon American history—for it is dear- 
er to many hearts, than all that burns upon the altars of re- 
nowned and classic antiquity. 





ATOMS. 


The “ Heapsman or Berne,” by Cooper. 


Can any thing be more tiresome than the first 
part of this book? A vessel is to sail across Lake 
Leman. But, before she sets out, it is necessary that 
you should have a minute prolix description of the 
vessel and her crew, and a regular portrait gallery 
of the passengers, one by one, as they go aboard. 
Wading through many tedious pages, “‘ where wilds 
immeasurable spread seem lengthening as you go,” 
you will perhaps throw down the book, perfectly 
ennué and done over ; quite as fatigued as the pas- 
sengers must have been waiting for the vessel to 
start. However, after she sets sail, and is at length 
fairly under way, the story grows more enlivened ; 
the panoramic scenery of the lake is painted out 
with a masterly pencil, and a storm is depicted in 
all the magnificent terrors of nature. 

The festival at Vevay is dullish and a little silly, 
as is not uncommonly the case with festivals. But 





the crossing of the Alps is admirably done. And 
the picture of the heroine, awaking in the morning 
on the mountain top, is superb. 


A gentleman who had an ironical turn, when he 
related any thing that was extraordinary, and was 
asked if it was really true ; was in the habit of re- 
plying, “true! why sure it must be; I saw it in the 
News.” 

We sometimes make a fire burn worse by efforts 
to put it out. 


Metaphysics is an obscure circumlocutory way 
of telling a man what he knew before. 


Lord Chatham had a prominent aquiline nose. 
He was in manners extremely courteous. . In bow- 
ing to the king, he sometimes let his head fall so 
low that you might see his nose between his legs 
behind. 


It is better to be great in little matters, than to 
be little in great matters. 


If you would make money, “ combine Northern 
habits with Southern profits.” 


A wicked old man is like the trunk of an aged 
dead tree covered with parasite ; it is decay blend- 
ed with poison. 

Verbose writers are like a rank crop of oats ; 
much straw but little grain. 


Honesty is not always the best policy, else there 
would be more of it in the world—but honesty is 
always better than policy. 


The secret of government is to keep up an equi- 
librium between the centrifugal and the centripetal 
forces. . 


The difference between a verbose style and a 
concise one, is like the difference between a pile of 
raw cotton on the floor, and the same compressed 
by a hydrostatic forty-horse-power screw. 

The enthusiasm of ignorance, is like the burning 
of a pile of pine shavings; it blazes so high at the 
first that you have to take measures to prevent the 
flames setting the house on fire, and by the time 
you have secured this point it is all gone out—not a 
spark left to light a pipe by; and in the meantime, 
there hasn’t been heat enough to warm your little 
finger. 

Teaching little children Murray’s grammar, is like 
sending a colt to mill with a bag of corn on his 
back the next day after he is foaled, or feeding on 
the corn in the bag. 


Human bodies in certain grand points agree, 
though each has its own idiosyeratic qualities—so 
the countries on the globe in certain grand features 
agree, though each hath its local peculiarities. 
Keeping this fact in view, might not geography be 
much abbreviated by the use of tables, applying the 
same series of questions to all the countries to 
which it is applicable ? 
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The friendship that is so precarious that a word 
can interrupt it, is impossible to retain, nor is it 
worth retaining. 


We talk unguardedly to our friends, and they 
cease to be so when we cannot do so with safety. 


Censorious people are like woodpeckers, always 
on the lookout for rotten wood to pick holes in. 


The most promising children die early, as the 
ripest fruit soonest falls. But we are apt to think 
the child most promising that is taken away, and 
that fruit ripest which is lost. 





A SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY A LADY. 


There are two distinct worlds—the natural and 
artificial. Mary Fay knew but one. That was a 
world of brick and mortar, paint and gilding, silk 
and lace, fashion and conventionalism—in short, 
the city of was the world to her. Beyond 
it, until her eighteenth summer, she had scarcely 
breathed the free blessed air; beyond it, her views 
and wishes had never wandered. ‘There, she was 
receiving a“ finished” education, that she might en- 
ter society, in all its accomplishments. 

Mary Fay never dreamed that there was a world 
of souls; fur she studied and sang, and danced and 
dressed, with and for, “‘ the world without souls.” 
The artificial and superficial education she was re- 
ceiving, awakened not the nobler faculties of the 
human mind, stirred not the deep sensibilities of the 
heart. It taught her the external graces of life, 
under the name of politeness—a politeness, too of- 
ten, like the silvery veil of the Prophet of Khoras- 
sen, hiding all that is repulsive, but changing not 
the selfish, sinning heart, that throbs beneath the 
softened exterior. 

Seventeen years had been allotted to Mary Fay 
for preparation for the world in which she was to 
shine. Her probation was finished, and the im- 
portant circumstance was announced by the distri- 
bution of cards for a brilliant party. Many a youth- 
ful heart beat high with hope and expectation that 
day, until the last ringing of the door-bell at night, 
and then fluttered upon a restless pillow, more “ in 
sorrow” than “in anger;” for though invitations 
were numerous, they must be select—the party must 
include only “la fleur des pois” of the world. 

The newspapers that meddle with such minor 
matters, described in glowing colors the splendid 
affair, and the world—the fastidious world—pro- 
nounced it “ perfect.” 

This party, given early in the season, was fol- 
lowed by a winter of uncommon gaiety, and no one 
rivalled the beautiful Mary Fay in zealous devotion 





at the altar of fashion. She was pronounced, not 
the “ star,” but the very sun of the season. 

It was early in June. Mary had left the city to 
spend a whole month with a country aunt; and 
worse still, that aunt was the wife of a country 
clergyman. A few lights only twinkled from the 
scattered houses, as late one Saturday evening the 
carriage drove through the long street of the vil- 
lage of L——. 

“Oh, my dear Mrs. W.,” said Mary, to the lady 
under whose care she had travelled thus far, “ how 
lonely and hideous this village looks—I shall be 
completely out of the world, and die of ennui.” 

“‘T wish, indeed,” replied Mrs. W., “ that you 
were to make the northern tour with us; but your 
father thinks this quiet rustication will more effec- 
tually restore the roses of your cheeks. 
voir—we meet at Saratoga.” 

Mary alighted at the parsonage, and bade fare- 
well to her gay friends as sadly as though they were 
the only human beings she would see for four long 
weeks. 

The family at the parsonage consisted of the 
venerable Mr. Leete and his wife, with two faith- 
ful domestics. Mary retired early, and sleep soon 
restored her for a brief space to the dazzling world 
she had so lately left. 

The voice of prayer, excepting at church, Mary 
Fay had never heard since her grandmother taught 
her the Lord's prayer in the nursery. At the fami- 
ly altar she now knelt for the first time in her life, 
and although the fervent petitions of the good man 
went forth from unfeigned lips, the heart of Mary 
joined not in them. 

After breakfast, two long hours must elapse be- 
fore it was time to prepare for going to church, and 
Mary retired disconsolate to her solitary little 
chamber. 

L is a quiet, beautiful New-England village. 
Its broad street was at that season covered with 
grass scarcely crushed by carriages, excepting 
where a narrow road wound along beneath lofty 
elms, whose branches nearly swept the ground. 

Mary sat down at an open window, and hummed 
snatches of an opera air, “ for want of thought.” 

The air came bland and laden with perfume from 
the green meadows and distant hills. Blue moun- 
tains bounded the far horizon, marking it with a soft 
and graceful outline. ‘The mists of the Connecti- 
cut were gliding up like water-spirits, leaving the 
clear river to mirror the blue sky and the honey- 
flowers and trees that looked into its smooth wa- 
ters. The village lay in profound silence; not a 
foot-fall broke upon the ear, The birds alone sang, 
and twittered among the waving branches. 

Mary was attracted from the train of reminis- 
cences that had been careering through her mind, 
by the cheerful song of a robin, which rocked to 
and fro on the topmost branch of a tall tree. She 
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the bird’s novel music. Accustomed. only to the 
spare patch of sky seen over the narrow streets of 
a city, the broad expanse of the heavens suddenly 
burst upon her, and she looked forth upon the 
landscape and its glorious canopy until a holy awe 
stole over hermind. For the first time in her life, 
Mary felt the presence of the all-pervading Spirit of 
the universe, and from the innermost depths of her 
soul exclaimed—* God made this beautiful world.” 
What a new world was it to Mary Fay! The ar- 
tificial training to which she had been subjected 
had suppressed imagination and sentiment—sup- 
pressed, but not destroyed the deep love of the 
beautiful and true buried long beneath heaps of 
rubbish. The chords had not been strung, yet it 
was a perfect instrument, that human soul, as it 
came from the hands of its Maker. 


“ Spirit away, 
Into thyself, to thine own hidden shrine ; 


What there dost thou worship, what deemest thou divine ?” | ; 


Mary Fay looked out upon the glorious new 
world, and then held solemn communion with her- 
self, until the “‘ church going bell” startled her from 
those deep musings. 

In the labor of the toilet Mary had always been 
assisted by her maid, and often, too, by her mother. 
On Sunday mornings especially, 
en her advice and approbation. 

The rich dresses with which Mary had expected 
to dazzle the eyes of a country congregation, were 
taken from the travelling box and spread upon the 
bed; but having no one to consult, some time was 
spent in making a choice. As she arrayed herself 
before the small mirror, the countenance there re- 
flected looked out reproachfully upon her. It wasa 
novel expression, and Mary examined it earnestly ; 
still it looked reproachfully and mournfully into her 
large hazel eyes. She smiled—it smiled a mocking 
derisive smile. But the second bell sounded, and 
Mary hurried on her white hat with its delicate 
roses, and cast a passing glance at that beautiful face 
which had never reproached her till now. Did it 
blush at its own loveliness, or for the folly of her who 
had so often arrayed herself for the temple of God’s 
pure worship—to excite the admiration of man ? 

When Mary descended to the parlor, her good 
aunt alone was waiting for her. Mr. Leete, she 
said, had gone to preach in a neighboring village. 

The congregation had assembled, and the bell 
was sounding its last lingering note before Mrs. 
Leete and Mary reached the church. As they 
walked up the aisle, a rich, deep-toned voice gave 
utterance to the words—* The Lord is in his Holy 
Temple; let all the earth keep silence before Him.” 

The church edifice though simple was not desti- 
tute of architectural beauty. It wasin the long point- 
ed windows of the Gothic style, unbroken by side 
galleries, and through them came not “a dim religi- 
ous light,” but a light softened and chequered by the 


Mrs. Fay had giv- 


Mary Fay had expected to produce a great sen- 
sation when she displayed her fashionable para- 
phernalia at a coyntry-church; but every eye 
was fixed upon the minister or the prayer-book. 

The melodious voice of the reader had uncom- 
mon pathos in its natural tones. He was devout 
and simple, sincere and fervent. The liturgy, the 
solemn, beautiful liturgy of the Episcopal church, 
Mary Fay had heard from her infancy with her 
“outward ears,” and her lips had responded—but 
the heart had hitherto given no response : now the 
penitential breathings of the litany went to her 
soul, and though her lips moved not, it might have 
been whispered to the Angels who rejoice over 
man’s salvation—* Behold she prayeth.” 

By one of those remarkable coincidences (or 
Providences we might devoutly term them,) which 
sometimes occur, the text for the morning’s sermon 
was—* Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew 
it not.” As the minister repeated it with startling 
emphasis, his eyes met the tearful ones of Mary 
fixed uponhim. Did his thoughts wander from his 
holy subject? A single second only, for he was a 
true and faithful messenger, and then, he spoke 
with appealing earnestness of a present God, until 
His glory filled the temple of every believing heart. 

“'The last deep prayer was said.” Mary arose 
from the posture of devotion, humbled in heart, and 
walked forth with the chains loosened that had 
bound her to the artificial world. How glorious 
was the sunset of that holy day. As Mary watched 
the crimson clouds until they deepened to a purple 
edged with gold, and then “ wave after wave grew 
pale and grey,” they were to her “ like opening vis- 
tas into Heaven.” ‘To commune with her own 
heart and listen to its deep mysterious breathings at 
“ twilight’s contemplative hour,” was a melancholy 
yet soothing closing of this sacred day. 

Mrs. Leete was a woman of great excellence of 
character, with the incoming grace of humility in 
constant exercise ; furthermore, she had so long 
listened with reverence to her husband, that she 
was habitually a silent woman. Although she had 
received Mary with affectionate kindness, and when 
she did speak it was in a sweet and gentle manner, 
she had mace no eort to become acquainted during 
the day. 

Mary was aroused from her reverie by the sound 
of the deep, manly voice to which she had so ear- 
nestly listened during the morning service. Pre- 
sently her aunt came and begged the pleasure of 
her company in the parlor. On entering, Mrs. 
Leete said—* Henry, my son, this is your cousin 
Mary.” ‘The young minister bowed distantly, but 
respectfully, to his full-dressed fashionable cousin, 
and an awkward pause followed—for Mary was sur- 
prised and embarrassed ; so little intercourse hav- 
ing been maintained between the country and city 
sisters, that Mary never before heard that she had 
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serving her surprise, “that the minister to whom 
you listened with such respectful attention this 
morning, was our own Henry—our only child.” 

‘‘How should my cousin recognize me, dear 
mother, when we have never met before ?” quickly 
and kindly replied Henry Leete ; and then hastened 
to explain to Mary, that his father had gone to 
preach for him, and he had been performing the 
same duty by preaching in the village of L 
and a neighboring parish, over both of which his 
father had the pastoral care. 

Mary had been so entirely occupied with the 
new and solemn thoughts that had that day visited 
her mind, that she had taken no note of the appear- 
ance of the minister, and his voice alone demon- 
strated that he was the same who had officiated in 
the desk and pulpit. 

Henry Leete was “an honest man,” in a higher 
sense than was ever dreamed of in Pope’s philoso- 
phy ;—he was an honest gentleman—an honest 
Christian. Educated by his father till he went to 
the university, he had never mingled with rough 
and unprincipled youth: and inheriting too the 
gentle character of his mother, his manners were 
peculiarly soft and amiable; so much so, that his 
classmates called him a “sweet girl,” and “ Lily 
Leete.” Soon, however, they discovered that be- 
neath this mild and bland exterior, there was power 
of mind that would command respect—power that 
would mount farther than the many would follow,— 
so far indeed that he held the highest rank, and 
was graduated with the first honors of the univer- 
sity. His deeply fixed religious principles gave 
tone and harmony to his character, and his noble 
ingenuousness won the love of all who had sympa- 
thy with excellence. 

The imaginative mind of Henry Leete had al- 
most deified woman—pure, simple, high-souled wo- 
man. His standard of female character was, 





“A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright, 
With something of an angel light.” 
Of the dolls dressed up for society, in manners as 
fantastic as their paraphernalia, he knew nothing. 
He had heard of Mary as one of these automata, 
who was exhibiting during the past winter with 
great eclat, and felt no desire to meet her either 
in his world or that of which she was a denizen. 
Her evident embarrassment, and the modest blush 
that suffused her face, dissipated at once his pre- 
judices, and convinced him that she did not yet 
wear the impenetrable mask of society. 
“We have a beautiful view of the rising moon 
from the piazza,” said Henry Leete ; “ Come mother, 
will you and Miss Fay greet her pale ladyship as 
she looks over the eastern hills?” So saying he 
offered an arm to each, and they were just in time 
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This was a novel exhibition for Mary Fay, who 
had seen the moon, not “above the tops of the 
snow-shining mountains,” but looking down into 
the narrow streets of a crowded city. Softened 
and saddened as she had been by the thoughtful- 
ness of the day, this lovely evening tranquillized 
her feelings, and to the young minister she listened 
with intense interest, as he dwelt with eloquent 
admiration upon the “ heavens which declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament which showeth His 
handiwork.” 

How different to Mary were the evening and 
morning sacrifices at the family altar! In the morn- 
ing, no incense arose from her heart; in the even- 
ing, the sweet incense of praise and thanksgiving 
ascended to the throne of her Heavenly Father. 
“Ts it possible that I have passed but a single 
day in this place?” was the natural reflection of 
Mary, as she sat in her chamber that night, medi- 
tating upon the events which had transpired. A 
revelation of a new world had been made; a rela- 
tion to it and to its Creator had dawned upon her 
mind. ‘The deep and hitherto unknown energies 
of her soul were awakened. 

‘“O, comes there not to him, who clings, 

Like a strong bird with fettered wings, 
To the low joys of earth, ; 
A voice from mountain, sea and sky, 
Bidding him seek his home on high, 
And prove his nobler birth ?” 
It was well for Mary Fay that she did not return 
immediately into the whirl of that world which 
might again have drawn her into its vortex. A 
month spent in the society of her revered uncle 
and aunt, and an occasional visit from cousin Henry, 
who found some special reasons (a book or bouquet 
perhaps,) for riding over to L , Strengthened 
the sentiments and confirmed the resolutions of 
that memorable Sunday. 

And Henry Leete, was he a bachelor? ask the 
readers of sixteen and six-and-twenty. He was a 
bachelor, but bears the blushing honors of a Bene- 
dict—and Mary Fay, as every reader has antici- 
pated, is Mary Leete. L. C. T. 











TO Mrs. S. P. Q., ON HER MARRIAGE, 


Gay wreaths for thee are twining, 
For pleasure’s sunny bower— 
Thy heart knows no repining 
In this sweet Hymen’s hour ! 
No dirge of sorrow greets thee, 
To tell of garlands faded ; 
But all is bright which meets thee, 
And future joys unshaded! 





Friendship with Love combining 
Both yield thee richest treasure ; 





to see her broad disk displayed on the horizon. 


And round one fond heart twining 
Thy thoughts all tend to pleasure. 
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Oh! may thy hopes still brighten, 
In sweet perspective glowing ; 
And Faith’s sweet sunbeam lighten 
Time’s stream so rapid flowing! 


Thy thoughts from earth ascending, 
Oh! may they rest in heaven, 
And low for mercy bending 


May fadeless peace be given! M. 


Louisa county, Va., 1838. 





FLOWERS. 


“« Haile be thou, holie hearbe, 

Growing on the ground, 
aa * * * 
Thou art good for manie a sore 

Thou healest manie a wound, 
In the name of sweete Jesus 

I take thee from the ground.” 

Ancient charm-verse 


1. 


When from a pleasant ramble home, 
Fresh-stored with quiet thoughts, I come, 
I pluck some way-side flow’r 
And press it in the choicest nook 
Of a much-loved and oft-read book ; 
And when upon its leaves | look 
In a less happy hour, 

Dear memory bears me far away 
Unto her fairy bower, 

And on her breast my head I lay; 
While in a motherly sweet strain, 
She sings me gently back again 
To by-gone feelings, until they 
Seem children born of yesterday. 


Il. 


Yes, many a story of past hours 
I read in those dear withered flow’rs ; 
And once again | seem to be 
Lying beneath the old oak tree, 
And looking up into the sky 
Through thick leaves rifted fitfully, 
Lulled by the rustling of the vine 
Or the faint low of far-off kine ; 
And once again, | seem 
To watch the whirling bubbles flee 
Through shade and gleam alternately, 
Down the vine-bowered stream ; 
Or ’neath the odorous linden-trees ; 
When summer twilight lingers long, 
To hear the flowing of the breeze, 
And unseen insects slumberous song : 
Fair faces too I seem to see, 
That smile from pleasant eyes at me, 
And voices sweet I hear, 
That like remembered melody 
Flow through my spirit’s ear. 

If. 

A poem every flower is, 
And every leaf a line, 
And with delicious memories 
They fill this heart of mine : 
No living blossoms are so dear 
As these dead relics treasured here ; 
One tells of Love, of Friendship one— 








Love’s quiet after-sunset-time, 
When the all-dazzling light is gone, 
And, with the soul’s low vesper-chime, 
O’er half its heaven doth out-flow 
A holy calm, and golden glow. 
Some are gay feast-songs—some are dirges— 
In some a joy with sorrow merges, 
One sings the shadowed woods, and one the roar 
Of ocean’s everlasting surges : 
Tumbling upon the beach’s hard-beat floor, 
Or sliding backward from the shore. 
Oh, flowers of grace, I bless ye all, 
By the dear faces ye recall ! 
IV. 

Upon the banks of Life’s deep streams 
Full many a flower groweth, 

Which with a wondrous fragrance teems, 

And in the silent water gleams, 

And trembles as the water floweth. 

Many an one the wave upteareth, 

Washing ever the roots away, 

And far upon its bosom beareth 

To bloom no more in Youth’s glad May. 

As farther on the river runs, 

Flowing more deep and strong, 

Only a few, pale, scattered ones 

Are seen the dreary banks along ; 

And where those flowers do not grow 

The river floweth dark and chill : 

Its voice is sad, and with its flow 

Mingles ever a sense of ill. 

Then, Poet, thou who gather dost 

Of Life’s blest flowers the brightest, ~ 

Oh, take good heed they be not lost, 

While with the angry flood thou fightest! 
V. 

In the cool grottoes of the soul, 
Whence flows Thought’s chrystal river, 
Whence songs of joy forever roll 
To Him who is the Giver— 

There store thou them, where fresh and green 
Their leaves and blossoms may be seen— 
A spring of joy that faileth never; 
There store thou them, and they shall be 
A blessing and a peace to thee, 
And in their youth and purity 
Thou shalt be young forever! 
Then with their fragrance rich and rare, 
Thy living shall be rife ; 
Strength shall be thine thy cross to bear, 
And they shall be a chaplet fair, 
Breathing a pure and holy air, 
To crown thy holy life. 

VI. 

Oh, Poet! above all men blest, 

Take heed that thus thou store them, 
Love, Hope and Faith shall ever rest, 
Sweet birds, (upon hew sweet a nest!) 
Watchfully brooding o’er them ; 

And from those flowers of Paradise 
Scatter thou many a blessed seed, 
Wherefrom an offspring may arise 

To cheer the hearts and light the eyes 
Of after-voy’gers in their need. 

They shall not fall on stony ground, 
But, yielding all their hundred-fold, 
Shall shed a peacefulness around, 
Whose strengthening joy may not be told! 
So shall thy name be blest of all, 
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And thy remembrance never die ; 
For of that seed shall surely fall 
In the fair garden of Eternity. 
Exult then in the nobleness 
Of this thy work so holy, 
Yet be not thou one jot the less 
Humble and meek and lowly ; 
But let thine exultation be 
The reverence of a bended knee. 
And by thy life a poem write, 
Built strongly day by day— 
A pure and never-dying light 
That leadeth to the perfect day. 
Vil. 

It is thy Duty! guard it well— 
For unto thee hath much been given— 
And thou canst make this life a hell, 
Or Jacob’s ladder up to Heaven. 
Let not thy baptism in Life’s wave 
Make thee like him whom Homer sings— 
A sleeper in a living grave, 
Callous and hard to outward things. 
But open all thy soul and sense, 
To every blessed influence 
That from the heart of Nature springs: 
Then shall thy Life-flowers be to thee, 
When thy best years are told, 
As much as these have been to me— 
Yea, more a thousand-fold ! | a 





RAMBLING. SKETCHES.—No. IL. 
BY A RUSTIC. 
SUMMER—THE SPRINGS—THE COUNTRY. 


“Oh! gentle love, have mercy on a wretch, 
Who feels his marrow spoiling his best coat.” 


So sings, or supplicates the laureat: and verily 
they are among the most pathetic strains in the 
language. Methinks we can see him even now— 
‘a corpulent sinner’—as he must be, since he was 
heavy enough to sprain the wing of Asmodeus— 
puffing along the dry and dusty streets of the great 
Metropolis—the visible steam of the thrice-heated 
atmosphere seething and boiling around him like a 
cauldron : but turn we from the sickening scene ; 
the very theme makes us perspire. 

In good sooth, gentle reader, if you are a deni- 
zen of the city | pity you—sitting in my cool and 
easy recess in dreamy and delicious reverie ; now 
listening to the chattering of the squirrels over- 
head—now watching the leaves as they float along 
the limpid brook at my feet—and anon idly jotting 
down these careless and straggling thoughts—the 
foam that floats on the champagne-glass of Fancy— 
for my own amusement and your especial benefit. 
(Opiates, you know, are particularly desirable in this 
warm weather). 

But if, worthy reader, you are one of that fa- 
vored class who have time and money to dispose 
of, it is fair to presume that, instead of being con- 
fined to brick-walls and dusty pavements, the winds 





of Summer will waft you to the Sprines. Per- 
haps even now you are wending your way to the 
White Sulphur!—that grand emporium of fashion, 
dissipation and disease—that El Dorado of de- 
cayed dandies, invalids, and chevaliers d’indus- 
trie—that great annual Babylon, which brings to- 
gether so many of the gay, the fair and the frivo- 
lous, to eat, drink, dress and dance, until dispersed 
by the frosts of Autumn to recruit their collapsed 
purses and impaired constitutions, in time for ano- 
ther season of dissipation for the benefit of health. 
Now this is all pleasant enough in its way, but it 
is not the enjoyment of rusticity. 

Flatter not yourself, that, in the bustle of so 
many discordant sounds—in the motley throng of 
belles and beldames—exquisites and invalids—na- 
bobs and loafers,—in the melée of the ball-room 
and the onslaught at the dinner-table, you are en- 
joying the repose of the country. Oh, no! ¢hat is 
a far different thing. You must make your abode 
at a quiet cottage in some sequestered spot, with 
its white-washed walls and its vine-clad porch, and 
all other necessary appurtenances—such as the gar- 
den, fringed with flowers, but filled up with the 
more substantial attractions of potatoes, peas and 
tomatoes—and the library, small but select, from 
which at noonday you may take a pleasant volume 
and seek some shady spot (like my own little 
nook)—there to read, recline, dream and doze at 
your leisure. Here is no rattling of coaches—no 
ringing of bells, to disturb your reveries—no offi- 
cious Paul Pry, to intrude on your retirement, save 
a loquacious thrush, or yon silent but inquisitive 
lizard who watches you from behind a tree. 

But gramercy! my good fellow: you are paint- 
ing a Paradise for a solitaire—an anchorite—a 
Zimmerman. This is all out of the sphere of an 
ordinary mortal, who likes to view ‘ the human face 
divine’ occasionally. 

By no means :—There must be a blue, black, or 
hazel-eyed lassie (as the case may be)—if a cou- 
sin, so much the better—to walk, talk, laugh, sing 
and quarrel with—to read the last number of the 
Messenger to—to give instructions in jumping the 
rope and spelling on your fingers. ‘Then there 
will be the long rides in the morning, and the moon- 
light strolls in the evening, and the visits to old 
Aunt Sally, the blind fortune-teller, and a thousand 
other delightful things, which cannot be described, 
but may be realized. ‘This is life in the country: 
Try it. 

You have probably imbibed, however, some false 
notions on these subjects, from poets and pastor- 
alists who have never been out of sight of a sign- 
board, or a barber’s-pole, which it may be well 
enough to correct. For instance :—In spite of all 
that has been said and sung about the pleasure of 
strolling through a‘ dewy mead,’ a ‘ dewy lawn,’ 
and everything else that is or may be dewy, I 





would advise you, as you value your patience or 
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your pantaloons, never to make the experiment. 
Early rising and a walk before breakfast are very 
wholesome practices, as Dr. Kitchiner may have 
informed you ; but perambulating a field full of dew, 
is, I humbly opine, neither wholesome nor agreea- 
ble. Heaven forefend that the fellows who prate 
thus should be bedraggled by the tall grass in a 
rank meadow, as I have been: they would cease to 
write pastorals. Again: never go Isaac-Wal- 
tonising up and down the banks of a creek, unless 
you are inclined to get your mouth and eyes full of 
cobwebs, your shoes full of mud, your clothes torn 
to pieces with briers, and, if a novice, your hands 
lacerated with the fins of a cat-fish—as the reward 
of your experiments in angling. I would also 
forewarn you against lying down in the woods and 
going to sleep—an amusement which some swains 
seem to have practiced with great success, though 
I must ownI never expect to have any fancy for it 
until the race of spiders and seed-ticks become 
extinct. 

Do not expect to find everything as you would 
have it made to order: there would be some sad 
variations from the letter of such instructions; and 
it strikes me just now that that excellent, but ec- 
centric old lady, Dame Nature, was guilty of a 
great oversight in neglecting to create a few spon- 
taneous fountains of ready-made soda-water. It is 
some consolation however, that we have every- 
where the materials for making mint-juleps. 

CARL. 





THE BEAUTY OF BANTAM. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO MISS O. G. B., OF LITCH- 
FIELD, CONNECTICUT. 


“There was another sister who might witch 
An angel from his hymn! I cannot tell, 
The secret of her beauty.”— Willis. 


The nations may vaunt of their sages and heroes, 
Who quailed not in battle and bowed not in prayer ; 
But their proudest and bravest—their Nelson's and Neros— 
All were humbled, and knelt at the shrine of the Fair! 
That soul must be seared, and that intellect stupid, 
Which feels not a trembling the stoic might crave, 
When, arm’d with the arrows and quiver of Cupid, 
They go forth to conquer the hearts of the brave ! 


Old Scotia may boast of the maids of her highlands, 
And France of her damsels enchanting and gay— 
And the poets may sing of the ever-green islands, 
Where the charms of the beautiful fade not away ; 
And even New England her legions may rally, 
From mountain and moorland, from cottage and hall— 
But the fair flower that blossoms in Bantam’s green valley, 
In brightness and beauty excelleth them all! 


With an eye and a spirit unshadowed by sadness, 
What a theme for Anacreon’s magical lyre! 

With a smile so bewitching, so blended with gladness, 
That Apollo might lay down his harp to admire! 





There’s a glow on her brow like the light of devotion— 
A lustre undazzling, undimm’d, and serene ; 

There’s a spell round her form, and a grace in each motion, 
As gentle, and stately, and staid, as a queen! 


Her voice has a soft and a silvery sweetness, 
Unmatch’d by the seraphim’s holiest psalm ! 

The muses that glance in their fairy-like fleetness, 
Such music ne’er woke in their forests of palm. 

I have deem’d her an angel that Eden adorning, 
Whose presence migh banish the spirit of strife ! 
The mild-beaming planet—the star of the morning— 

Whose lustre illumines the landscape of life ! 


‘Tis midnight !—the star-lamps are lighted in heaven, 
And dimly reflected in ocean and river ; 
To the pure heart, and holy, as emblems they’re given, 
Of the mitres and crowns that will sparkle forever! 
Gay spirits are round thee, thou fairest of dreamers, 
To breathe in thine ear the sweet accents of love ; 
But while thou art waking, like morning’s bright streamers, 
They will vanish, and blend with the glories above ! 


’Tis the hey-day of fancy, the harvest of feeling! 
And I would that thy course through the future might be 
As bright as the visions that o’er thee are stealing— 
As pure and enraptured, as tranquil and free ! 
Thou hast dream'’d of a land where the loved ones ne’er 
sever, 
And the fairy gondola is waiting for thee ; 
May thy day-star of glory grow brighter forever ! 
God guide thee, fair voyager, o’er life’s changing sea ! 


When the castles thy fancy is building are shattered, 
And their sun-lighted halls shall have vanish’d away ; 
When the friends thou art cherishing now shall be scattered, 
And the garlands of youth have all gone to decay— 
If shadows and darkness can ever come o’er thee, 
Shedding blight on thy pathway and gloom on thy brow, 
When the joys of the past rise in brightness before thee, 
Wilt thou think of the minstrel who sings of thee now? 


Though from life I may pass like the vanishing vapor, 
And no trace of my footsteps be left on the shore ; 
Yet, perchance, this memento, recorded on paper, 
May float down the current when I am no more ! 
And if, when these day-dreams have fled as a phantom, 
Far strangers shall ask, as they pass o’er the plain, 
For the home or the fate of “ the Beauty of Bantam,” 
I shall not have chanted her praises in vain ! 
HARP OF THE VALE. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





THE JUDGMENT. 


The summons sounds !—the rock-built mountains shake ; 
The living hear it, and the dead awake 
And leave their transient beds-in earth and sea 
And gather to the judgment! Even he 
Who deem’d his sleep eternal, hears the token, 
And starts amazed to find his slumbers broken ! 
Starts up—yet deems his senses are deceiving ; 
And still he turns,—half doubting, half believing,— 
*Till other voices, louder than the first, 
Like earthquake-tones upon his spirit burst, 
And he is moved, by a mysterious power, 
To that dread finale—the last, decisive hour, 
With all who erst in life’s great drama trod : 
The curtain falls—we leave him with his God! 
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Oh Genius! when thy wing betrays its trust, 
And stoops from Heaven to revel in the dust— 
When the aspiring spirit, made to hold 
Converse with beings of ethereal mould, 

Turns from the banquet of the skies, to swell 
The gibbering discord with the heirs of hell, 
How—if the prayers of the redeem’d in heaven 
Can aught avail for those whose hopes are riven— 
How must they plead for those they love below, 
When they behold them sunk in crime and woe! 


Thrice honored they who, in this vale of tears, 
Increase in wisdom as they grow in years, 
And with their wisdom own religion’s sway, 
And dedicate to good each passing day ! 
Fair Poesy shall breathe her songs for them, 
And Fame shall crown them with her diadem ; 
Lamps, lit in heaven, shall guide the pilgrim band, 
And light and lure them to that “ better land.” 


MR. CHAPIN’S ORATION.* 


Orations commemorative of the nation’s Birth-day—either 
from their frequency, or what is more probable their want of 
originality—are not generally held in much esteem as a part 
of our national literature. When, therefore, we meet with 
one which is characterized by novelty, eloquence and ge- 
nius, the pleasure with which we read it is greatly enhanced 
by its rarity. We were so fortunate as to hear Mr. Chapin 
deliver his address to a numerous and delighted auditory, 
and chagmed as we were on the occasion, we were some- 
what disposed to ascribe a part of its thrilling effect to the 
fine elocution of the Orator. Having given it however an 
attentive reading since its appearance in type, justice re- 
quires the acknowledgment that the high praise bestowed 
upon the performance is due to its intrinsic merits. Mr. 
Chapin’s style is highly unique and graphic. He presents to 
the mind’s eye a succession of vivid pictures, which are 
warm with life and redolent of beauty. He narrates events 
with remarkable power,—grouping all their striking inci- 
dents with such force and effect as to enchain the listener’s 
attention irresistibly. We regret that the want of space 
denies us the pleasure of publishing a few extracts from 
the speech before us. We are satisfied however that it will 
be eagerly songht after, especially by those who were for- 
tunate enough to hear it. H. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES.+ 


The address and poem before us, neatly published in a 
pamphlet of fifty pages, by the society before which they 
were delivered, are the productions of gentlemen well 
known, and well appreciated in the higher walks of Ameri- 
can literature. Their writings have won for them an im- 
perishable renown, and they have attained through them to 
an eminence, distinguished alike for the difficulties attend- 
ing its access and the admiration it never fails to attract 
from truly gifted minds. 


* An Oration, delivered Fourth of July, 1840, at the invi- 
tation of the Richmond Light Dragoons, the Washington 
Grenadiers and the Scarlet Guard. By E. H. Chapin: 
Richmond: P. D. Bernard: 1840. 


+ The Utility of Classical Studies—an Address, by N. 
C. Brooks, A. M. 
The Uncertainty of Literary Fame—a Poem, by C. W. 


Thomson, Esq, ; poosnts before the Philomathean 





Of Mr. Brooks, we hesitate not to say, that he has prov- 
ed by his productions, that he possesses an intellect of 
superior order, calculated to shine even in the highest pla- 
ces of literary pursuit. His works, and he has given seve- 
ral to the public, have all been well received, and by the 
candid in the ranks of the most rigid and impartial critics 
he has not been left without his meed of honor. 

As a poet, Mr. Brooks, though a young man, has estab- 
lished a reputation which cannot soon fade from the minds 
of such as are fond of what is really valuable in such com- 
position. His pieces for the most part, have been charac- 
terized by a strain of piety, which seldom fails to leave its 
impression, and which, being the true province of poetry, is 
well calculated to gain lasting and imperishable fame. As 
a prose writer, he holds, as he justly deserves, a position 
equal in all respects to any writer of his years now in this 
country. 

In this present effort, the author has departed from the 
walks of light literature, among which he has sometime 
wandered, and sought a more enduring fame in this solid 
and substantial enterprise, crowned no less with success 
than his former labors have been. We are pleased at this, 
because it not only places him upon a high eminence in let- 
ters, but also because all such efforts tend to the elevation 
of our literature, by adding so much of the more valuable 
material to the common stock. 

The address is well conceived and ably carried out, and 
suits in an admirable degree the present age and the people 
to whose good sense it makes a powerful appeal. It covers 
a vast field, and evinces a research not common in these 
days of show and superficiality. . The exposition of the 
unity of the theology of the ancient Greeks, is especially 
worthy of commendation. 

We lament with the author, that our country is becom- 
ing more celebrated for the avaricious propensities of its 
inhabitants, than for their desire of mental improvement ; 
and to such as are disposed to seek for the accumulation of 
wealth, preferring “ filthy lucre”’ to the sublime and more en- 
nobling pursuits of mental enlightenment, we would recom- 
mend a careful perusal of the address, and a candid exami- 
nation into their own depraved feelings and appetites. It 
is suited to every profession, and each may learn as he 
reads, some truth which affords important information. 

Restricted by our limits from attempting an analysis of 
the address, we subjoin the close, which is an earnest re- 
commendation of the Bible as a classic. 

“With a generous enthusiasm you have devoted your 
days and your nights, gentlemen, to liberal studies ; within 
the precincts of yonder temple, sacred to wisdom, you have 
seen inreality, the fabulous Panchaia of the happy islands, 
and in their works have contemplated the monuments of 
those consecrated to immmortality, reared by their own sub- 
lime genius. Yon have delighted to sweep the dust of 
ages from the papyrus, and peruse its venerable records— 
the relics of ancient literature, sanctified by the touch of 
time, have enkindled a lively admiration of the beauties of 
Greece, and the colossal grandeur of Rome—you have in- 
vestigated their polity, their laws, their religion, and from 
the whole have deduced principles 


‘To warm the genius and to mend the heart.’ 


You have revelled in the riches of classic lore, and you 
have done well. But there is another Classic which I feel 
bound to commend to you, equally ancient in origin and in 
teresting in narrative ; equally chaste in style, and more 
sublime in its records, its philosophy and its precepts—the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 

‘In this volume, you have a pleasant picture of the sim- 
plicity of the early ages, in all the flowing vivacity of He- 
rodotus, without his fables—you have the exhibition of man 
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empire and the desolations of war—the achievements of 
men and the miracles of God—described with all the force 
and atticism of Thucydides, and the graces of Xenophon— 
you have a morality exactly suited to the nature and desti- 
ny of man, more elevated than ever came from the Portico 
or Academy—a system of laws and religion that far tran- 
scend the dreams of ancient sages—promulgated by him to 
whom power and dominion and adoration belong—every 
variety of composition, characterized by all the sublimities 
and beauties of style—of passion, of sentiment, and of ac- 
tion—the visions of the seer, the denunciations of the pro- 
phet, the teachings of the sage, the inspirations of the 
psalmist, the records of the evangelist, and the triumphs of 
the martyr—tending to inform the mind, move the sensibili- 
ties, refine the taste, and above all, purify the heart—fit it 
for the discharge of the duties of life, and for the destinies 
of another and a better world. This classic, above all 
others, [ would commend to you. 

“Compare its cosmogony with that of any who have 
dreamed upon this subject, either philosophers or poets— 
the Orphic egg of the Egyptians—the mud principle of 
Sanchoniatho, or the aqueous of Thales—the atoms of 
Epicurus, or the active and passive principles of Zeno, 
Plato and Aristotle—with the vainer imaginings of the po- 
ets—and you cannot hesitate for a moment to acknowledge 
the superiority of Moses’ to that of all others—intruth and 
magnificence—the mighty God, by the word of his power, 
speaking the universe into existence—‘ He spake and it 
was done.’ ‘He commanded and it stood fast.’ But while 
all other cosmogonies are inferior to this, they attest its 
truth—the universality of the idea of the proper creation, 
carried by tradition into every portion of the habitable 
earth. 

“The chronology of the Bible, although disputed by those 
who have been guided by erroneous and contradictory eras, 
periods and divisions of time, and those who mistake the 
imaginations of science for realities—has been attested by 
concurrent profane history, by astronomical calculations, 
and the discoveries of true science; and its historical facts 
are proved by the histories of other nations—by ruins, by 
monuments and medals. 

‘Compare the commandments given to Moses with the 
laws of Solon, Minos, Lycurgus, Pythagoras or the ancient 
statutes of Egypt and of Rome—and while you will find 
them, at best, imperfectly suited to that particular people 
for whom they were made, you will find the requirements 
of the Decalogue of universal application, suited to the 
condition and character of every kindred and tongue—bear- 
ing upon them the broad seal of the sovereign King of 
Kings, to whom the world and the inhabitants thereof be- 
long. 

“And while the systems of pagan theology that were the 
most rational, proposed a metaphysical worship which was 
above the comprehension of the ignorant, it is the beauty 
of the glorious system of the Bible, that the poor have the 
gospel preached to them; and that, while it has truths to 
employ the most lofty intelligence, ‘a way-faring man, 
though a fool, need not err’ in comprehending its precepts. 
Imbue your hearts with its doctrines—obey its counsels— 
carry out its principles in thought, word and deed; and, 
sustained through the trials of life by its holy influences, you 
shall lie down in your graves in peace, with better hopes 
than aucient sages ever knew—secure of joys to which the 
brightest dreams of their Elysium are dim and fading. 

“You will be told by some that the Greek of the Old and 
New Testament is barbarous—believe it not !—that it 
abounds in imperfections and errors of style. It is not the 
fact. Its peculiarities, even those that are condemned by 
the captious, its transitions, changes and irregularities, will 
be found, by the true scholar, to be parallel with those of 
the most refined Grecian authors. You who have drunk of 


| the waters of Helicon, will not find those of ‘ Siloa’s brook, 
that flows fast by the Oracle of God,’ less invigorating, nor 
the dews of Hermon less sweet than those of the Aonian 
| Aganippe. You who have listened to the ravings of the 
Sibyl, and the wild frenzy of the Pythoness will rejoice to 
hear the seers of old, as they wildly sweep the harp to the 
oracles of God ” 

“If you have risen, with the sublimity of the Grecian 


bard, to Jove amid the clouds of Olympus, in reading the 
admired lines, 





H, Kat Kvavenow er’ oppveé vevoe Kopovt cy 
ApB8pocra 6 apa yatrat exreppwoavro avaxros 
Koaros an’ apavaroco peyay 6 ed\dedcgev Odvprov ; 
you will rise, with the inspiration of the psalmist, to the 
Omnipotent who maketh the heaven of heavens his abode.” 

“If commiseration of the unhappy exile has been awak- 

ened in your breast by the plaint of Meliboeus, 

‘ Nos patriz fines, et dulcia linquimus arva 

Nos patriam fugimus,’ 
your feelings will be more excited at the lament of the 
daughters of Zion, as they sit in sorrow hy the waters of 
Babylon ; or at the captivity of the young king of Israel— 
‘Weep not for the dead, but for him that goeth away from 
his country, for he shall return no more.’ 

“If you have been pleased with the Doric reed of The- 
ocritus and the mellow flute of Virgil, you cannot fail to 
enjoy the fervent, yet delicate passion of the pastoral of 
Solomon. If you have admired the epigrams of Martial, 
the golden sentences of Pythagoras, you will relish still 
more the precepts of Ecclesiastes and the Proverbs. If 
the elegiac strains of Tibullus and Ovid have excited ten- 
der sentiments of sorrow, your heart will be melted at the 
sorrows of the Saviour over Salem, the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah and the threnetic plaint of Hosea.” 

“If you have admired the social feelings of Scipio and 
Lelius, you will find a parallel in the fraternal affection of 
David and Jonathan; and will see friendship and grief 
sanctified by the Saviour, as he weeps at the grave of La- 
zarus. If you have been moved by the lament of Agamem- 
non over his wounded brother, the sympathies of the inmost 
soul will be stirred at the passionate grief of David, for the 
slain. upon the mountains of Gilboa. Acquainted with the 
beauties of the wanderings of the king of Ithaca, you will 
relish, the more, the sublimities of the wanderings of the 
Israelites. Moved at the manner of the discovery of Ulys- 
ses, the waters of the soul will be stirred, when Joseph 
makes himself known to his brethren. Struck with pa- 
thetic interest at the sacrifice of Iphigenia, your emotions 
will be stronger as you stand with Abraham and Isaac, upon 
the mount of Moriah. Familiar with the histories of Cle- 
lia and Penthesilea, you will appreciate the daring of Jael, 
and the valor of Judith, as she unsheathes the sword of 
slaughter in the tent of Holofernes. Beholding the gran- 
deur of the eagle as he bears the bolt of destruction to the 
throne of Jove, you will contemplate the purity of the dove, 
carrying to the ark the bough of mercy ; or, on the shores 
of Jordan, bringing down the spirit of the Deity to sustain 
the soul of man amid the sorrows of a ruined world. 
Pleased with the maternal solicitude of Cornelia, in rear- 
ing the Gracchi to be ‘ jewels’ of pride, you will applaud 
the nobler ambition of the mother of Samuel, in seeking to 
make him a jewel worthy of the signet of the Lord. Im- 
pressed with sentiments of moral elevation at the devotion 
of Codrus and Marcus Curtius, for the good of their coun- 
try, you will be filled with wonder and love at the con- 
descension of the incarnate God, as he gives himself a sacri- 
fice for sin, upon the summit of Calvary, amid the trem- 
blings of the earth and the astonishment of heaven ; and, 
touched with the serenity and meekness of the dying Soc- 
rates, as he cheers his sorrowing friends, you will be dissolv- 
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ed in grief and love and admiration, as the expiring Sa- 
viour consoles the weeping daughters of Jerusalem and 
prays for his enemies. 

“ Admirers of the beautiful allegories of the Greeks, you 
will have a double relish for those of Ecclesiastes, and 
other Hebrew writers.” 

** Impressed with the beauty of the hymns of Callimachus, 
Orpheus and Cleanthes, your heart will go out to God in 
devotional fervor, in reading the song of Moses and Miriam, 
and the psalms of the Shepherd King. Versant with the 
natural history of Pliny and Aristotle, and appreciating 
their beauties of language, you will admire the striking de- 
scriptions to be met with in the book of Job.” 

‘Familiar with the sublime beauties of the tragic muse 
in AXschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, you will find in the 
book of Job, a drama, the oldest in the world, and although 
irregular, equal in elevation to any that has ever been pro- 
duced ; and, fired with enthusiasm by the compositions of 
Pindar and Horace, you will be able to give its proper esti- 
mation to the ode of Deborah, and that grand lyric of Isaiah, 
relative to the king of Babylon.” 

“ Such are a few of the beauties of the Bible; and, if its 
grand truths be found to rob poetry and mythology of some 
of their etherial fancies, it substitutes nobler truths, and 
sentiments equally chaste. If it has displaced cloud-com- 
pelling Jove from Olympus, it has placed the heavens under 
the care of him who ‘ weigheth them in his balance,’ and 
‘directeth his thunder under the whole heavens, and his 
lightning to the ends of the earth.’ If Aurora no longer 
opens the doors of the east, her office is performed by him 
‘who causeth the day-spring to know his place.’ If the sun 
be no longer under the care of Apollo, it is guided by him 
‘who hath set a tabernacle for the sun.’ If Diana has for- 
gotten to lead her circlet in the heavens, it revolves at the 
bidding of him ‘ who hath appointed the moon her seasons.’ 
If the sceptre of Eolus is broken, the winds are under the 
direction of him ‘who guides the whirlwind, and propels 
the storm’—‘ who maketh the clouds his chariot, and walk- 
eth upon the wings of the wind.’ If the trident of Neptune 
no longer sways the sea, its billows heave beneath the eye 
of him who hath said to the deep, ‘ thus far shalt thou come, 
but no further, and here shall thy proud waves be staid.’ 
If Ceres has deserted the fields, they are under the care of 
him who has promised that ‘seed-time and harvest shall 
succeed each other’ to the end of time. If the vintage has 
ceased to ripen for Bacchus, it abounds for him, who ‘ caus- 
eth wine, to make glad the heart of man.’ If Nemesis no 
longer bears the balances of the earth, they are transferred 
to him, ‘ the habitation of whose throne is justice and judg- 
ment.’ If the Dryads have forsaken the groves, and the 
Naiads the streams, the voice of Deity is speaking to the 
heart, in the whisper of every tree, and the murmur of eve- 
ry fountain. If the Muses, that presided over the spheres, 
have abandoned the objects of their tutelar regard, they are 
still impelled by the hand that rounded them, and peal out 
the hymn in which they united, when ‘the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.’ If 
Iris has ceased to be the messenger of the wrath of Juno, 
it has become the covenant of the mercy of Jehovah. If 
Pluto has resigned the guardianship of Hades, it is to him 
who ‘holds the keys of hell and death ;’ and, if the Lares 
and Penates have abandoned the threshold and hearthstone, 
their place is supplied by him who hath promised to make 
the habitation of the righteous his abode, and to dwell in 
the heart of the humble. If all the deities have vanished, 
before the light of truth and revelation, Tut Lorp Gop 
OMNIPOTENT reigneth.” 

In our examination of the poem, we find that Mr. Thom- 
son has done himself great credit in the part allotted him by 
the Philomathean Society. His “ Uncertainty of Literary 
Fame,” is not more correct in its poetical arrangement, than 
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in the wholesome moral lesson it contains. And the truth 
told in the pleasant and familiar style of the poem, may be 
of service to many who are more anxious to weave “ airy 
nothings of bright thoughts,” than to earn solid reputation 
by dint of persevering study, and patient improvement. 
The poet drops a tear upon the memory of Keats, well 
known as the young Englishman who was immolated upon 
i the altar of criticism, which is creditable to the feelings of 
his sympathetic nature. 
It will serve as a specimen of his work. 
*« So hapless Keats the ardent race began, 
So strove for fading glory as he ran— 
Anxious to leave an honored name behind, 
Which, midst her gems, posterity might find 
Encircled still with the unwithering bays 
Wreathed round it in his own triumphant days. 
Alas! too soon the blasting mildew came, 
The frost of censure gathered round his fame— 
His dreams of greatness and ambition passed, 
As the thin cloud that melts before the blast— 
And health departed, hope for aye deferred, 
He sunk almost before his name was heard— 
While gasping for consuming breath he lay, 
Wasting obscurely, drop by drop, away, 
The hectic burning on his faded cheek, 
Thus may we deem the dying bard would speak : 
““O yes! I know too sure that life is waning— 
The stream of time is ebbing fast away— 
And death’s cold hand my faculties is chaining, 
And I am passing back to native clay ;” 
“Yes! I already feel the daisies growing 
Above my green grave, where the wild birds going 
About among the trees, shall sweetly sing 
Such strains as gentle thoughts and fancies bring, 
And quiet home-like musings, fit to grace 
The precincts of a poet’s resting place. 
“ And I shall be forgotten—for my name 
Is writ in water—unallied to fame 
I shall go down the stream of time, unknown 
To the gay multitude—these flowers alone 
All that remains to me—my enemy, 
If he walk by, their garniture shall see, 
And their sweet scent inhale, and haply start, 
If yet humanity be round his heart, 
Thinking of all the bitterness—the blight 
His malice brought upon the dreaming wight, 
Who, wrought to madness, tasked beyond his powers, 
Lies there heart-broken, midst the grass and flowers. 
The grass and flowers! quiet! solitude ! 
O lovely thought! no foe will there intrude— 
No storm will break that sluamber—no dark care 
Will sow its weeds amid the garden there— 
But guarded by the lily and the rose, 
All will be beauty—all will be repose.” 
He died—while yet his years were brief and few, 
The goal ungained, he passed from mortal view— 
A web of toil around his being spun, 
And yet the wreath he strove for still unwon. 
Pale disappointment o’er his pallet hung, 
And haggard care the song of sorrow sung— 
Till, midst the bitterness of wounded pride, 
And crushed desires and thwarted hopes, he died. 


And this is fame !—O reason! common sense ! 
From such dread fantasy be our defence ! 
Let us not fret our fevered lives away 
To win the plaudits of our fellow clay— 
Nor madly sacrifice our dearest joys 
On airy bubbles and on empty noise— 
For fame’s best tributes are but fleeting breath, 
Which cannot reach us in the arms of death.” 
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